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THE NEW GYMNASTICS.* 
1. HISTORY OF GYMNASTICS. 

Ladus and Gxntlekin : I design to occupy the few moments which 
have been assigned me on the present occasion, in attempting a brief 
filtetch of the origin and historical vicissitudes of that beautiful art, the 
most modern development of which has been exhibited to you this eve- 
ning. 

The Art of Gymnastics yields the pre-eminence to none other as respects 
Le question either of antiquity or of importance. It is the most ancient 
^d the most necessary of arts, because it is the most natural. We be- 
^n gymnastics before we begin volition or consciousness. The cradle is 
the primitive gymnasium ; and the mother's arms^ and the toy-rattle, 
and the rounds of the nursery chairs are the apparatus, and the stretch- 
mg and the sprawling of the babe beneath the quilts are but the expres- 
sion of a great edict of nature, proclaiming the absolute necessity of 
physical exercise. 

We find traces of gymnastic methods far back at the very dawn of his- 
tory. The Mosaic records indicate a species of athletic practice among 
the Hebrews, and the Father of History mentions corresponding customs 
as subsisting in all the early Asiatic tribes. We are even told that long 
Wore the keel of the Spaniard vexed these western waters, the wild In- 
^Q boy sought to be mighty in battle with bow and spear, by first sub- 
mitting to tasks which should develop his muscles and train his eye. 

But, for the first regular cultivation of gymnastics upon systematic 
Mid scientific principles, we must go to ancient Greece— that wonder- 

* Valebictobt Address, to the Class graduated March 18, 1863, at Dr. Dio 
^Wt Kormal Institute for Physical Education in Boston, by Moses C. Taylor, a 
neaber of the class. 
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working land of science and song. The brilliant people who occupied 
this little Peninsula — who are still the teachers of the world in philoso- 
phy^ poetry^ eloquence and art — ^attained, more than three thousand years 
ago, an excellence in physical culture, which continues to be, unto all 
other races, both an amazement and a rebuke. We discover from Homer 
that the Pentathlon, or five gymnastic games of Greece had been reduced 
to a system as early as the Trojan war ; for it was celebrated, during that 
memorable siege, by Achilles and his athletes along the sandy beach of 
the ^gean sea. The gymnasium, first instituted at Sparta as a military 
school, was soon adopted at Athens, and by the beauty-loving genius of 
its citizens was at once transformed into a temple of the Graces and of 
the Muses. Henceforth gymnastics were honored throughout Greece as 
an art worthy of the earliest and the latest devotion of civilized man. 
It was recognized and sustained by the State. Solon introduced into his 
code a special series of laws for its protection. Soon every little city in 
the land had its gymnasium. The great historic sects in Grecian philoso- 
phy took their titles from the gymnasia where they were first expounded. 
The art became consecrated by every sentiment— religious, literary and 
domestic. Certain of the gods were regarded as the tutelary divinities 
of the gynmasium. The teachers of morals, who were the clergy of 
those ancient days, discoursed of attention to physical exercise as a dis- 
tinct virtue : they termed it ^'the gymnastic virtue." Moreover, he who 
should excel in gymnastics, thereby won high personal distinction and 
the most honorable rewards of the State. Plato declared that no Re- 
public could be perfect in which the gymnasium was neglected as an es- 
sential part of the national establishment ; and both Plato ^d Aristotle 
made a course of physical training an essential condition of access to 
their schools. No statesman, no poet, no historian, no artist, no orator, 
was too dignified to attend the gymnasium and personally undertake its 
ritual. And finally that every sentiment might be touched which could 
possibly affect the popular devotion to this art, it was decreed in Sparta 
that no young woman should have permission to marry, until she had 
first demonstrated her proficiency in gymnastics. (Laughter and Ap- 
plause.) 

But, in tiie progress of time, the Greek civilization became swallowed 
up in the all-devouring maw of the Roman ; and among the Grecian arts 
which reappeared under the Emperors, was that of Gymnastics. The 
first gymnasium at Rome was built by Nero,- Still the art never became 
naturalized and assimilated among the Roman people. It was a fair, un- 
prosperons exotic ; and after serving a temporary purpose in the hands 
of scholars and gentlemeni it subsided into the brutality of pugilism ^nd ' 
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gladiatorship, and at last expired in the general wreck of tbe Imperial 
state. 

For several'oeDtaries after the &11 of Borne we find no traces of gym- 
nastic culture. For then succeeded an epoch of dismal stupidity and su- 
perstition. It was the period of anchorites and ascetics and quibblors* 
It was the period in which the saints, who were exceedingly numerous 
and exceedingly unwashed, were ashamed that they had bodies, and mal- 
treated them accordingly. 

At last however, in the 9th and 10th centuries. Chivalry appeared on 
the earth— a serene and beautiful goddess, rising full armed from the 
froth of a sullen sea. And now one more, men thought of athletic power, 
and symmetry, and beauty of form, and gracef\il movements. The me- 
diaeval gymnastics, therefore, rose with Chivalry, and very naturally took 
their methods from the Chivalric spirit. Fencing, wrestling, vaulting, 
the sword exercise, knife-fighting, horsemanship, and the dance, now 
held the place in men's regard once occupied by the old Greek Pentath- 
lon ; and these forms of gymnastics revived the ancient credit of physi- 
cal culture, and were accorded the universal devotion of princes, and no- 
blemen, and poets, and artists. Dante, and Be Yinci, and Albert Durer 
were among the renowned gymnasts of this period. 

Bat again the pendulum oscilates upon its backward beat, and just as 
gymnastics had riseii with the birth of chivalry, so gymnastics drooped 
88 chivalry declined. The chief cause of this counter-revolution was the 
invention of gun- powder. We are often told that Cervantes laughed 
ohivahy out of Europe. This however, is only partially true. It was 
gnn-powder that slew chivalry, and Cervantes merely laughed Europe in- 
to the decency of burying its rotting corpse. When gun-powder, that 
new-bom mystery of the chemic science, stalked forth upon the battle- 
fields and thundred out its tremendous accents, personal strength ceased 
to insure the victory, and therefore ceased to be the great object of cul- 
tivation. 

Through the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries, our art may be regarded 
88 almost extinct. The first note of resurrection was sounded by Ros- 
seaa, in his Emile ; and the eloquent appeals of this impassioned writer 
excited the intellect and conscience of the world, and prepared the way 
for the enthusiastic revival of gymnastics which took place at the begin- 
nig of the present century ; the impulse of which, so far from subsiding 
as time passes on, seems to gather energy and volume with the flight of 
years. Ladies and gentlemen, may we not be permitted to hope that 
the art of gymnatics, at last bottomed on the appreciative judgment and 
enlightened moral sense of the race, may now have waked, to perish 
never! 
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And we thas reaoh a point in the history of our art which is of imme- 
diate and special interest to us all. For, at this time—the heginning of 
the present century — was originated that system of practice, which, for 
the past sixty years, has been commonly understood by the term, gym- 
nastics. It is the system still maintained in our old fashioned gymnasi- 
ums — the system of beams, and bars, and ladders, and swings, and heavy 
weights ; and the great moyement which brought this method into use, 
defective as it now seems to us, was one of the most beneficent and glo- 
rious in the progress of civilization. Those four great men who were 
the principal causes of this movement, deserve to be held in everlasting 
honor. Their names are Jahn, Salzman, Gatsmuth and Ling. 

This modern revival of gymnastics originated in Germany ; but it 
soon spread into Denmark, France, Sweden and England ; and thence 
some ripples from the mighty wave rolled across the Atlantic and washed 
these shores. Undoubtedly the introduction of gymnastics among us 
was a very slow and discouraging process. We had been a pioneer people ; 
and our civilization half a century back, excepting a narrow strip along 
the Atlantic sea-board, had scarcely ripened sufficiently to require or even 
permit the use of artificial means of exercise. We had been busy with 
the task of hewing down these continental forests, and breaking up the 
soil, and cutting turnpikes, and building saw mills ; and this business 
had furnished gymnastics enough for at least a few generations. Not- 
withstanding this, however, some attention was early given to the great 
movement for physical culture which was going forward in Europe. A 
few gymnasiums were built. A few teachers found employment ; and 
from this slight and humble beginning, fifty years ago, through the de- 
voted labors of an apostolic succession of able and heroic men, the cause 
of gymnastics has steadily gained ground among us, until now its im- 
portance is everywhere conceded ; and America stands ready to-night to 
pay back to Europe her high-heaped debt of gratitude, and to give to 
Europe a better system of gymastics than she received from it. (Great 
applause.) 

Ladies and gentlemen, I should be doing great injustice to my subject 
and to you, if I did not, here, in the presence of this audience, pronounce 
the names of those noble men, who have been instrumental, one after 
another, each in his own time and place, in advancing the cause of 
American gymnastics to its present height of prosperity. First of all 
are the names of Beck and Follen, well remembered, sir, in Boston. (Ap- 
plause.) Then comes the great name of Horace Mann, (applause) not 
only well remembered in Boston, but cherised and honored by all who 
love truth and goodness in every part of America, as the great cham* 
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pion of oar common-school system. (Long continaed applause.) Nexfc 
we meet the name of Professor 0. E. Landon, an English gentleman re- 
siding in this country, a fine originator and teacher of the gymnastic 
methods, whose hesitancy to publish his yaluable thoughts has been the 
only reason of his being less celebrated than some others. And next we 
approach the name of one whom I allude to here to^iight with profound 
homage; certainly one of the coming men of this nation, the fighting 
scholar, preacher, statesman and philanthropist of Massachusetts, the 
classical athlete who at this yery moment is putting his gymnastics to a 
most patriotic use in drilling and leading to battle, and we trust to yio- 
tory, the tirst loyal regiment of South Carolina Volunteers ; (applause) 
of coarse, I rrfer to the shining name of Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
(Enthusiastic demonstrations in every part of the audience.) ^ezt, gar- 
landed with honor, and with honor richly deserved, is the name of Dr. 
Windsbip, of this city, (applause) the strongest man in all this world, 
the Boston edition of Hercules revised and condensed, (laughter and ap- 
plause) who has already wrought his " twelve labors," having lifted, not 
only a ton of iron from the floor, but a great many tons of despair con- 
cerning muscular culture from the hearts of the people. (Applause.) 
And now last and greatest of all in this department of effort, I must re- 
fer to that man who has done more for this cause than all who have gone 
before him, whose influence, still at its incipient stage, is now going forth 
to mold and glorify the destinies of the American people, adding like- 
wise an immense gift to the general store of the world's happiness and 
health, and whom we honor and bless, to-night, as the Founder of the 
New Gymnastics, (great applause) our Teacher, our kind and helpful 
Adviser, and our strong-hearted Friend I (Here the audience expressed 
their enthusiasm by rounds of applause continued several niinutes, and 
by shouts for Dr. Lewis, who came forward and bowed to the audience.) 

Curiosity.— Curiosity in children should not be checked. No matter 
how inquisitive or troublesome with questions a child may be, its curi- 
osity only needs to be directed — to be turned into proper channels. Cu- 
riosity is a very large element in that insatiable thirst for knowledge that 
leads to vast results in scholarship. Cultivate and direct it. )f your 
child asks foolish questions, show it how to become interested in some- 
thing that will lead to sensible questions. A child largely endowed with 
cariosity, is a child of good promise. 

Love is the shadow of the morning, which decreases as the day ad- 
vances. Friendship is the shadow of the evening, which strengtheas 
with the setting sun of life. 
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THE RETURN OF SUMMER. 

Summer is here, I feel her breath 

Upon my burning cheek and brow ; 

She brings her gifts of bloom and song; 

We hear her in the murmur low 

Of silvery streamlets flowing *mong 

Green hillocks, decked with fragrant flowers; 

While songs of birds in leafy bowers 

Are all proclaiming winter's death. 

Summer is here, in all its bloom ; 
But joys that once with summer came, 
Come not to cheer my lone heart now. 
Summer is here, but not the same. 
One voice is hushed, that soft and low ' 

Once used to greet my listening ear; 
That voice I never more shall hear ; 
*Tis silent now— hushad in the tomb. 

When last the glorious summer smiled, 

To glad our earth with beauty bright, 

That voice was heard in joyous song, 

That smile was of my heart the light. 

But many a weary day and hour 

Has passed, since on my ear it fell : 

Those clear, calm tones murmuring, "farewell," 

Browning my heart in anguish wild. 

Summer is here ; but soon 'twill be 
Lost in the autumn's sombre gloom ; 
And summer beauties rich and gay. 
With all that tells of life and bloom, 
Will soattered lie along our way. 
Too soon life's summer brief is o'er; 
We go hence, to return no more — 
Go hence, into Eternity. 
Randall, May 14. Esther Sherwood. 



Slander is more aooumulative than a snowball. It is like a salad^ 
which every one will season to his own taste or to the taste of those to 
whom he ofiEers it. 
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AN UNWHIPPED SCHOOL BOY. 
PART U. 

On arriying at the school, Jim was let loose among the rest of the boys 
to play. He got into a game of marbles, but his antagonists soon per- 
ceiyed that hie " cheated/' and turned him out. He then took to the 
top, bat the '' fellows" found that he had brought into the area a great, 
long-pegged thing, that cut their little, handsome tops to pieces. N6 
reader that has ever been a boy, need be told that this play consists in 
one top's being spun in a circle, while the rest are spun down at ft — 
sometimes splitting the mark quite in two. Jim's top, with his accurate 
aim, split two or three, and the boys protested against such unequal 
chaoces. One of them said it was liko the horse ciying ** eyery one for 
himself I" when he danced among the chickens. By and-by he was taken 
into a gamo of ball ; but, in five minutes, a round stone instead of the 
ball, was flung with such violence at one of the small boySi as to knock 
him down and inflict upon him a severe contusion. Jim protested it was 
a mistake. Mr, Stn,^ reasoned yiviih. him. He begged pardon and was 
forgiven. 

The next morning the rope of " the swing" broke while a person who 
was swinging fell, to the imminent danger of his life. It was found that 
it had been cut two-thirds through. In the afternoon the pair of gloles 
were scratched to pieces with a nail or a knife ; and when the usher 
went to Ting the bell for bed, that necessary instrument was no longer 
to be found. A chain of circumstantial evidence flzed these things on 
James Gosling. Mr. Strap took the boy into his private room. 

"James." 

"Sir." 

" Did you scratch the globe ?" 

"No, sir.*' 

"Do you give me your word of honor ?" 

"Yes, sir." 

" Should you be willing to swear f 

"Yes, sir." 

Mr. Strap then said : 

" My son, to be candid, I do not believe you. I know you to be the 
author of these delinquencies." 

James looked into the mild face of his instructor with astonishment. 

"If you will confess the truth, I will forgive you, ' Are you guilty ?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"I thought so. Now you have imagined yourself here, doubtless, 
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among enemies. I wish to show oou that you are not so. We are all 
your friends. If yoa do wrong, you do so against those who love you. 
Is that right ?" 

" No, sir." 

'' Well, then, I am willing to believe you have done these things from 
bad habits— from want of reflection — ^from ignorance of the charac- 
ter of the instructors. I pardon you. Go down among your companions. 
Be a better boy for the future. I shall never have have cause to complain 
of you again. Shall I V* 

"No sir." 

" Go, then, my dear child. Remember that the way to be happy is to 
be virtuous." 

" Yes, sir." 

" That if you intend to be respected in society, you must begin as a 
boy the honorable conduct which you mean to practice as a man. I 
could have punished you for the faults you have committed had I so 
pleased, but punishment makes the master and scholar enemies. 
I wish you for my friend. Here is a piece of plum cake for you. Go 
out, my dear boy. Do not forget that you have done wrong, and that you 
have been forgiven. Do you hear me ?" 

'' Tes, sir," said Jim, with his mouth crammed full of cake. 

" Go, then ; remember I love you, and trust to your generosity thali 
you will not hereafter infringe any of the rules. Good morning, my dear 
son." 

'' Good morning, sir," said Jim, putting into his mouth the last bit of 
his cake. 

Two days after this occurrence one of the ushers found a pin very in- 
geniously placed in his chair, to the great derangement of his own ideas, 
and the undisguisable merriment of all the school when the discovery 
was proclaimed. The next day the cat was killed, a creature which had 
been much beloved and was universally lamented, and in the evening one 
of the little boys was frightened actually into fits by a ghost fourteen feet 
high, with the head of a pumpkin, and eyes as large as teacups. 

The culprit was 'detected in James Gosling, and he was confined to a 
bread and water diet for three days^ which did not prevent several of the 
boys' stockings being filled before they rose in the morning, with prickly 
pears ; and the usher, who slept in the room with the lads, on waking in 
.the night, found his toes tied together by a long string communicating 
with the toes of six boys, who were also thus tied, the whole being linked 
together. Mr. Strap looked grave at this, and James Gosling might 
thank his stars that he was the inmate of an establishment where " they 
never whipped." He had to wear a fool's cap, two feet high, with a pair 
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of jackass's ears attached to the top ; bat one of the little boys near him 
being enable to repress his laughter, James gave him a blow on the eye 
which blinded him for a month. That very evening Mr. Strap's foot 
caoght in a string laid across the top of the stairs in such a way as nearly 
to break his neck. He took James again into the closet, and talked to 
him an an hour. The arguments which he used would be. quite too long 
for the limits of this article. Socrates could not have spoken more 
wisely. ' At the end he gave him another piece of cake, sent him into 
the school-room, with a kindness more than paternal. James was this 
time melted. He^wiped his eyes and blew his nose, and Mr. Strap went 
on with his argument, till at length the worthy disciple of the new sys- 
tem felt assured of its success. 

" He is mine I" said he to himself, with rather a benevolent smile. 
"He feels his error. He will do wrong no more. How much better thus 
to overcome errors with the brutish use of this /" and he regarded a small 
bamboo cane, which he usually carried with him in his walks. 

The month had expired, and this was the day appointed for the visit 
of Mrs. Gosling. In the afternoon Mr. Strap went into his library where 
he had sent James on some errand. The boy not returning, he followed 
lum. He had been detained by a curious attraction. A beautiful little 
canary bird, accustomed to fill the house with music, had been hanging 
in its cage against the wall ; the repentant boy had taken it down, and 
plucked off all its feathers, and amusing himself by regarding its con- 
tortions and distress with a grin of delight. Mr. Strap forgot his sys- 
tem, but, obeying the honest and doubtless correct impulse of his soul, 
seized the young reprobate by the collar, and, having accidentally in hand 
his bamboo cane, gave him what people in the every-day world term a 
a regnlar trouncing, Mrs. Gosling entered while he was in the act. The 
naked canary bird revealed the story. ^ 

" I ought to apologize," said Mr. Strap, taking breath. 

" For licking my Jim ?" asked Mrs. G., surprised. 

'* No, madam, but for having ever been such a fool a fool as to suppose 
myself wiser than Solomon. I shall renounce new systems, and hereafter 
take the world asitisP* 

And poor Jim, after his brief reprieve, received his daily portion as 
regularly as ever. — Theodore S. Fay, 



It is the very worst sort of education to let a child be wavering be- 
tween his win and your own, and to be incessantly disputing with him, 
I which shall be master. — Rousseau. 
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THE VILLAGE PEDAGOGUE. 

In yonder valley, in whose bosom rest, 

Throughout all seasons, many a fetid pool, 
Where croaking frogs and slimy snakes infest. 

There stood, remote and lone, the village school: 
By art deserted and by nature cursed, 
Of all the spots the foulest and the worst. 
Unfit for any human dwelling-place, 
But good enough to drill the rising race. 

Here, where the fathers, in the days of yore. 
Imbibed, with youth's reluctanoe, all their lore, 
Their children came, in the same fountain dipped, 
By the same pedagogue were taught and whipped. 

He was a rare instructor, and in truth 
Conceived himself the only guide for youth 
That all the village boasted. He began 
In the same year the teacher and the man, 
And for a term of fifty years, or more^ 
He drilled the children of the rich and poor. 
For fifty yeara^ with zeal that ne'er did tire, 
He taught 'the young idea how to ' — to fire: 
And, as each generation round him grew. 
Beat in their heads the little e'er they knew. 

His views of government, though not his own. 

Were based on force and fear, and these alone : 

Kindness in discipline was out of season, 

And quite absurd were all appeals to reason. 

Children by nature were depraved and idle, 

And needed, like a horse, a whip and bridle. 

Some times they went too tast, some times too slow, 

JSome times refused a single step to go : 

And what effect has kindness in such cases, 

When children kick and play, and break their traces ? 

Kindness, forsooth ! one might as well attempt 

To calm a whirlwind with an argument^ 

To tame a hungry tiger with a kiss, 

As look to kindness in a case like this ! 

And talk of reison t What can reason do 
To make a child obecBent and true, 
When nature gave it such a stubborn will, 
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And filled its heart with {>rinc{ple8 of ill ? 
Beason, forsooth f Why, he must be a fool 
Who thinks that reason e*«r oontroQed a school! 
Like other men who feel their cause is lacking, 
And ne'er would sofibr for a little backing, 
To prove the soundness of his own suggestion, 
He quoted scripture to decide the question; 
Appealed to iSolomon, who oft declared 
The child was ruined if the rod was spared, 
That he who, in his kindnesSi si^ared the rod 
Perverted all the laws of man and Gk)d. 
And who, of all that ever dwelt below, 
Than mighty Solomon should better know? 
Or Where's the man, whoever he may be, 
That ruled a larger family than he? 

Smile not, nor ridicule the learned sage: 

His doctrines were the doctrines of his age. 

Had he removed, or changed his long-tried system. 

The village public sorely would have missed him. 

So long had they believed that education 

Was the result of frequent flagellation, 

That, had a man proposed to take this school 

And govern it by any other rule 

Than that of brutal force, they would have said 

The man was either ignorant or mad. 

What wonder, then, that, under such a plan, 

The boy grew up to be a stupid man? 

Or, if his brains were kept fi-om a collapse. 

It was in spite and not /or want of raps. 

Perhaps it may in some excite surprise 
How such a man so long maintained his station. 

'Twas not because of his abilities ; 
Nor yet of his superior education, 

Nor yet because he liud his plans the deepest; 

But 't was because he always taught the cheapest 

Let not the sage beneath your censure fall, — 

He gave them what they paid for, that was all. 

Thus, year by year, he beat, and banged, and basted, 
And year by year his sandb of life were wasted; 
Until, one day, another teacher, — stronger, 
Who taught another school, and taught it longer, 
Oft styled by poets 'the great teacher, Death', 
Gave him a blow that took away his breath. 
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Now that his rod is broke, his ferule rotten, 
And he, beneath the sod, almost forgotten. 
The school-house in a gravitating state, 
The people have discovered,— rather late, — 
Be other services whate'er they may, 
Cheap school-houses and teachers never pay. 

J. J. Olutk, in Three Rivers Reporter, 



LITTLE THINGS. 

Chajracter is a combination of impressionsi and generally as are the 
impressions so is the character. It has been truly said that man is a 
bundle of habits. HabitSi manners and character may be regarded as 
almost synonymous words. 

Our common school teachers should more forcibly realize this fact. 
They should not only realize the fact that habits form the basis of char- 
acter, but that the pupil is daily subject to numerous impressions^ each 
of which contributes its share toward the confirmation of a specific habit, 
and this forms a constituent part of the man or woman, and is propitioas 
or unpropitious in its effect upon that character. 

There are numerous little items slighted in our common schools just 
because they are little ; items which when aggregated determine the 
quality of the school and the future character of its pupils. 

As among the so called unimportant items may be mentioned — 1st. 
The position of the scholar while reciting ; 2d. The manner of going to 
and from recitation ; 3d. Illustration and original suggestions. 

What should be the position of the scholor while reciting ? Should he 
take an oblique position, leaning against the nearest wall, desk, or his 
neighbor pupil ? 

In my visitations I have found instances in which it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to define the positions. They seemed neither to sit, 
stand nor lie down, but during a short recitation approximated the three 
positions. It is ludicrous yet painful to see a class of fifteen or twenty, 
go through a recitation under such ridiculous circumstances. 

It is the general opinion of distinguished teachers that the pupil should 
stand to recite ; and this opinion is not to be construed as referring ex- 
clusively to students in academies and high schools, it applies with equal 
force to the common school. 

I once heard a complaint as follows, made by a District officer, *' I don't 
like our teacher at all, he tries to work too much academy into the scIh^' 
he even goes so far as to require his scholars to get up to recite." f^ " " 
are still some Districts in which conserratism has become so chronf ^-^^ « 
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{he Btand-up-to-recite system would be pronoanoed an intolerable inno- 
Yfttion. And I fear all our teachers are not out of the woods in this re- 
spect. 

Not long since I visited a school in which the stand-up-to-recite sys- 
tem was a stranger. I asked the teacher if she had never tried this sys- 
tem. She said she never had. I asked a large girl to rise and give her 
solution of a question in mental arithmetic. It was something new^ she 
coald not muster a sufficient amount of confidence to enable her to do it; 
bat cried lustily for a fall half hour. It was not her fault that she had 
not sufficient confidence, but the fault of her instructors. 

The scholar should rise to recite because it is a mark of respect for the 
teacher. The scholar scholar sitting lazily on his seat while reciting cer- 
tainly manifests indifference. He should rise to recite because it culti- 
vates confidence which in after life is frequently extremely convenient. 
It is not uncommon for students going from our public schools into the 
academy to lose the first half term simply because when called upon to 
rise and recite (which is practiced almost invariably) before a class of 
twenty or thirty, they are frightened out of their wits. The cause of 
this embarrassment should have been removed in the common school. 

The scholar should stand erect. The sort of compound or complex 
position that has been mentioned, will not do, better that the scholar re- 
main on his seat. The erect position is more conducive to a perfect 
physical development. Then the hygienic laws demand of you to see 
that your scholars stand erect. Would you clothe your scholars in the 
charming attire of ease and gracefulness, see that they stand erect. The 
moral good of your scholars demands it, for morals and manners go hand 
in hand. 

How should the scholar go to and from recitation ? Observation has 
shown us that there are many ways and that some ways are better than 
others. *' Class in Third Reader," shouts the teacher, to a class of ten or 
fifteen wide-awake boys and girls, and now follows a s^ne, which to be 
fully appreciated must be seen. A general rush is made for the recita- 
tion seat, perhaps half-a-dozen competitors for the seat at the '< head." 
They reach the recitation seat en masse, here a general skirmish takes 
place, sundry kicks and cuffs are exchanged and not till the teacher has 
made several harsh threats, is order restored. 

This style of coming to class is decidedly objectionable ; its effect upon 
character can not but be deleterious. It begets rowdyism, rudeness, dis- 
respect, disorder, and is demoralizing in its effect. The scholar should 
not be allowed to shuffle across the floor, making ten times the noise nec- 
essary, he should be taught to step lightly and move gracefully. 

The members of each class should be numbered ; after that there should 
be no interchanging of numbers. The member that receives No. 3 should 
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remain No. 8| throagh tlie term. There should be no '' head " nor ''foot" 
to the class. This will do away with all competition for position in class. 
The order for going to recitation may be as follows : The teacher calls 
No. 1. No. 1 starts and as he starts calls No. 2. No. 2 calls No. 3 and 
80 on. The same order may be observed in going from recitation. The 
teacher shoald call on numbers to tead, indiscriminately, by number. 
This will secure attention. 

The teacher should illustrate. It is a lamentable fact that our school- 
houses are shamefully destitute of facilities for illustration. It is not 
to be expected that every District can purchase a costly apparatus. It 
is not necessary. There are but few Districts so poor that they cannot 
purchase at least a cheap terrestrial globe, and many are abundantly able 
to purchase a set of outline maps. 

In conversation with district officers on this subject we are frequently 
silenced by the too truthful assertion : " Half the teacners would never 
use such things if we had them.'' Yes, this is too true. Our teachers 
are not apt to illustrate. They seem not to think that their scholars 
must deal with things rather than their abstractions, that they must see 
the application before they can fully comprehend. They tell the child 
the top of the map is north, right hand east, &c., without any attempt 
at illustration and application, and unless the child is more than ordi- 
narily sagacious he will fail to see that it has any application to the 
sphere on wich he lives. In too many of our schools the scholars blan- 
der through mathematical geography without a suggestion from the teacher 
and without catching one ray of light. Teachers, you may illustrate 
though you have no costly apparatus. 

Substitute for a globe a round potato, for the sun a pumpkin, squash, 
or the head of a red haired boy. A very convenient set of blocks for 
illustrating the cube root, may be manufactured from a turnip or beet 
(although they are beet they can't be beat). 

A class of which I once had charge became confused on theorem six- 
teen, book seven, Kobinson's Geometry; by the aid of a frustum cut out 
of a large potato, I succeeded in making the demonstration clear. 

Learn to resort to expedients: The blackboard should be used much 
inore than it is for purposes of illustration. The eyes, ears, noses and 
fingers of scholars, books, cracks in the floor, holes in the walls and vrin- 
dows (I would not recommend that cracks and holes be made purposely 
for illustration). All these by the ingenious teacher are counted as ap- 
paratus. The more novel the illustration, the more thorough the im- 
pression. 

This production treats of little things, and although it may itself be a 
little thing, the hints intended to be conveyed are significant. 

B. A. B. 
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SPELLING LESSONS. 

The majority pf oar spelling-books contain but a limited number of 
▼ords. A large proportion of these are abstraot tenns, and not in com- 
mon ase. TransubstarUiatian and similar sesquipedalia verba, as Horace 
▼onld call them, may with propriety be reserved for the pupil until some- 
what prepared to understand their application. Now the object of the 
ipelliDg-book is to to teach the child to spell ; but it obviously can not, 
without swelling to a huge volume, embrace all the words which are de- 
sirable. They musti therefore^ be sought elsewhere. 

These sources are partly furnished by the different text-books. Take 
the grammar, arithmetic, geography, physiology, philosophy, or any of 
the studies, and assign as a spelling-exercise to the class the names pe- 
culiar to those sciences. Teachers who have not tried the experiment 
will discover many ingenious styles of orthography, even in pupils skill- 
fol in ordinary times. The proper names of geography and history, es- 
pecially, should serve as a frequent drill to the class, as they are so often 
employed in the writing business of life. Filadelfa was the actual form 
in which the Quaker City appeared on the manuscript of a High School 
applicant. 

Again: give different kinds of flowers, different diseases, different 
tools, names of domestic articles, animals, vegetables, trades, etc., as re- 
spective lessons to be studied by the class. Always announce such ex- 
erciaes the day previous, as dictionaries or other authorities may be need- 
ed in the preparation. 

Where your pupils all take the same county or daily newspaper, many 
profitable drills may be given, involving the use ot marine, mercantile, 
commercial, political, religious, military, and the varied names of modem 
civilixation. At any rate, to test the accuracy of their spelling the news- 
paper is an excellent medium. 

The Reader, through all its grades from the First to the Sixth, answers 
admirably as a Speller for all words of usual employment. The use of 
the Reader for this purpose has this advantage over the Speller : as the 
pupil spoils the term, the sentence in which it is found occurs to his 
mmd, thus suggesting the manner of its application ; this knowledge 
can not, of course, be obtained from the isolated words of the Speller. 

Dixon. W. W. D., in Illinois Teacher, 

Hath a wise State any interest nearer her heart than the education of 
hpr youth ?—jBtfri;Z^y'« Querist, 

Knowlbdqb is tbe cause as well as the effect of good government.— 
^ WUt Clinton. 
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TRUST, 

The old proverb that says, ^' Trust thyself only and another shall not 
betray thee/' ''bears the very singe and scent of hell." 

We believe it; and yet the business world, being without conscience, 
clings to it still; it is even practiced upon in the more private walks of 
social and domestic life; our children imbibe the spirit intuitively and 
are contaminated by it — indeed, they are taught it, and they soon learn 
to deceive and distiust their fellows. 

This cannet be Attended with other than direful results. The princi- 
ple of trust is one of Heaven-born origin, and was implanted in the hu- 
man breast to be developed by a broad and generous exercise — but how 
perverted. It is true that all men trust, but how few do it willingly. 
The child, indeed, does it in beautiful simplicity, before the cold>hearted 
and distrustful worid teaches it to do otherwise. 

May not the teacher, in view of this, discern an obligation incumbent 
upon himself, arising from his peculiar relation to the rising generation ? 
The school-room is a. microcosm; in it he sees illustrated the various 
phases of human character, and the different principles of moral and in- 
tellectual philosophy. If distrust or suspicion is inculcated, it yields its 
bitter fruits in after years. 

Like produces like. Trust breeds trust. Let the teacher who is so 
misanthropic as to have no confidence in his pupils, pause and reflect. 
A mighty barrier of his own construction lies across his pathway to 
success. L. W. P. 

Trempealeau County, 



Mental Indigestion. — Make the pupil put what he hath learned into 
a hundred several forms, and accommodate it to so many several sub- 
jects, to see if he yet rightly comprehend it, and has made it his own. 
'Tis a sign of crudity and indigestion, to throw up what we have eaten 
in the same condition it was swallowed down; the stomach has not per- 
formed its office, unless it hath altered the form and condition of what 
was committed to it to concoct. — Montaigne, 



Verbal Statistics. — Professor Max Muller, in his admirable lectures 
on the Science of Language, tells us that out of the 50,000 words or so 
in the English tongue, it has been found that a rustic laborer uses only 
300 ; a man of ordinary education, 3000 to 4000 ; and the great orator 
about 10,000. The Old Testament contains 5,642 different words ; Mil- 
ton about 8,000, and Shakspeare 15,000. 
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MORAL CULTURE IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 

It is none the less trae beoaase it has been so often stud^ that the pe- 
riod of youth is the most appropriate for the improvement of the mind, 
and for laying the ground-word of future moral principles and habits. 
It is an undeniable fact, that the habits formed in early life, go into riper 
years ; and though young people may give themselves but little conoem 
about ity parents and teachers should bear in mind that the prindples 
and habits should be right at the outset ; yet this truth is to a great ex- 
tent lost sight of by parents and teachers of the present day. 

What considerate person can enter a schooi room, and not reflect with 
awe, t^at it is ra place where immortal minds are training ; that upon the 
impressions stamped upon the minds and hearts of these youthful at- 
tendants, depends not only their own future well-being, but that of the 
society in which they may in after years be called to move? 

But instead of the youths of our land being subjected to a high state 
of moral culture at home, in our common schools, every where, how many 
there are who are permitted to spend their time in dissipa^on and folly ; 
thereby stultifying all the noble qualities of their nature. 

From whence arise the domestic and neighborhood broils which are so 
common in nearly every community ? How is it to be accounted for, that 
in the most polished society, many who pride themselves on their superi- 
ority to the vulgar throng, are found deriving their highest gratification 
in witnessing a couple of boxers encountering each other like furious 
fiends ? All these effects proceed from the absence of right moral prin- 
ples, and the narrow range of aspurations to which the intellectual 
powers are confined. 

The man who is actuated by a high moral principle, looks down with 
oontempt on these degrading pursuits and pastimes. His soul aspires to 
things more congenial to his rational and immortal nature. In the pur- 
suit of these he enjoys a refined pleasure, which the smiles of tiie world 
cannot give nor its frowns destroy. The mind of man is formed for ac- 
tion as' well as contemplation ; hence there are interwoven in his moral 
nature, feelings and affections which have a reference alone to his im- 
provement in virtue and maAhood. 

I wish that this truth might be impressed upon the heart of eveiy boy 
in oar land, making each to realize that even now he is weaving the man- 
tle of his future manhood, and tracing his character in dim outline, to 
which future years shall only add the shadowing.— Alpha, in the Clark 
County Advocate* 

. DssiBx to say things which no one ever saidi makes some people say 
things which no one ought to say. 
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SPENCERIAN SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP AND METHODS 
OP TEACHING. 

BT JAUB8 W, LUSK. 

PeDmanship is a tMsience as well as an art, and can be successfblly 
taught only when based upon scientific prinoiples. Because a few cele- 
brated lawyers, poets, editors, &o., write so badly that their manuscript 
is almost unde<npherable, some persons weakly imagine that a total neg- 
lect of form and comeliness in their writing will entitle them to a place 
among the geniuses of the land. Nothing could be farther from the 
fact. The greatest living American poet writes a hand so fair, neat, and 
graceful that many of our best teachers would be unable to riyal it ; and 
it is well known that among our more successful business men a pli|ia 
rapid style of writing is regarded as absolutely indispensable. How oflren 
we notice in the daily papers advertisements for clerks, &c., directing 
ttiat application be made '' in the handwriting of the applicant." And 
all know that the writing decides the question"; he who writes the fairest 
and best secures the desired situation, and thus frequently lays the 
foundation of his fortune and success in life. Do all our teachers realize 
the importance of cultivating penmanship in our schools ? We fear not. 
In too many institutions writing is attended to at irregular intervals, 
sometimes not oftener than once in a week, and all the while the parents 
are wondering that their children make no greater progress. These 
things ought not so to be. Let teachers and school officers consider bow 
much of the business of the world is carried on by the pen, how much 
time is lost, and how many mistakes are, made in consequence of poor 
and illegible writing. 

Could the millions of fingers which are now constantly employed in 
noting and recording current events in the various departments of human 
industry have been disciplined in the correct forms of letters and the 
proper sifyle of Writing in early youth, much valuable ^me would be saved 
to the world. And one has no moral right to rob a correspondent of his 
time while he is deciphering some vrretohed hasty scrawl. That first ap« 
peal which is to the eye is always in favor of a faur, open manuscript, 
and the men and women of the future will always be able to produce this 
if we discharge put duty to the children of today. With these views 
we crave earnest attention to the practical suggestions which follow, the 
methods and analysis here given, having been succeesfully tested in the 
school-room for several years past. 

The teacher should see that every pupil is provided with good materi- 
als for writing, and that they are in proper condition for use before the ^ 
lesson be{^« The school should be dassified ; all in a certain grade 
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writing the same book and copy at the same time. Eaob oopy ought to 
be written first upon a slip of trial paper, provided for the purpose, that 
prominent errors in fosv/ combikatioNi spaciko and. shading may be 
ooireoted before writing in the book. After suiBeient practice in this 
manner the teacher will designate the quantity to be written in the copy 
book| which should be executed with a view to the criticisms which shall 
have been made with the trial paper. As soon as the lesson in the book 
is completed the pupil will resume practice on the loose paper. By this 
method all the members of a class, rapid and slow writers, can be kept 
to^rether writing the same copy. Of course the rapid writers will devote 
much time to the trial paper exercises, a kind of practice quite as useful 
as that upon books. The utility of this mode of procedure will be ap- 
parent to any one «ftr fa ithful trial. 

Explanations and corrections, accompanied by blackboard illustrations, 
should be frequently made by the teacher during the lesson, the strictest 
attention being required of every pupil. 

In case the school cannot be conveniently classified as above suggested, 
the teacher can set apart one lesson each week for special drill upon the 
principles of the art, upon loose paper, by the whole school. By this 
means pupils can be taught the science of penmanship while practicing 
upon combinations of letters, words and systems. 

The prominent, or leading features of a copy should be named and ex- 
plamed to the pupils before writing, and frequently during the lesson. 

It is an excellent plan to Jlrat trace the copy toith a dry pen. In this 
exercise, as in writing with ink, the teacher can prompt the movements 
of the hand by counting the motions in each principle, letter or word, the 
pupils keeping exact time with the counting. The namu of the lines 
employed (oblique straight line, concave and^convex curves) may be pro- 
nounced instead of numbers, if preferred ; thus associating the name 
with the form of the object to be imitated. Many years practice with 
this method of exercise and drill has convinced me of Its utility as a 
means for securing correct positions of the hand and pen, together with 
accurate knowledge of the movements required to form letters. Care 
should be taken to trace every part of the copy, and to concentrate atten- 
tion upon the work. A little practice will make any one familiar with 
these methods. The teacher should be quiet, energetic and persevering 
in all his doings in this department of instruction. Repetition is neces- 
sary until all the pupils are able to perform correctly. 

Nothing more effectually destroys the power of the teacher, either to 
instruct or control a class, than the habit of constantly talking ; hencCi 
all exphmadons should be dearly and briefly given. If an illustration 
upon the blaekboaidi aQOomjpanied by verbal iaettiiodoB, oaa be plainly 
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made in ten seeonds; it is better than to occapy the attention of the class 
longer. 

TiACHiNO THK FoRNS Of LiTTXRS. — After many years of carefal study 
and trial of the varioas modes of teaching children the written alphabet, 
I am convinced thas the highest per cent, of excellent penmanship can 
be prodaced in a given period of time by first teaching these principles, 
(fixed forms) and then the lettersi of which the principles are types. 
This synthetical plan of constructing letters educates the mind in perfect 
forms, and enables the learner to criticise; intelligently^ the penmanship 
of others, as well as his own, and educates him in thorough analysis. 
The plan suggested in the following cuts will be foimd both convenient 
and practical, and, if it be properly followed, accompanied with good in- 
struction, it will do more in three months to systematise the hand- writing 
of a school, than can be done in one year by the ordinary *' initiative 
process." 

After the pnpils have been instructed in relation to positions and pen- 
holdiDg, the teacher can take position at the blackboard and chalk upon 
it tbe three ^cnxntart Links represented in the following Plate I. 
The elements should be compared with each other and the form of each 
clearly defined. 
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The pupils should practice upon the first Elinint until they can 
slant it properly, and make, a stroke of equal thickness firom top to bot- 
tom. Too much attention cannot be given to this element, as it governs 
the slant of all the small of the small letters, and constitutes the body 
of most of them. The first and second elementary lines joined at the 
bottom from the First Principle, represented in the following Plate II. 
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This Prinoiplx is turned at the bottom as short as possible without 
stopping the motion of the pen* The concave curve prefixed and joined 
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at the top of the Principle^ with a dot the length of the straight stroke 
above, from the i. This Principle unites with itself at the tpp in u and 
V. The r is formed with a carved shoolder prefixed to the top of the 
principle. The principle is twice its usual length in t and d. The in- 
itial curve unites with the principle at the middle in i, e, c. The a is 
finished with this principle. The special characteristic of each letter 
sboald be distinctly formed and correollj placed. The finish of w, the 
top of r and the character of c are made by similar movements of the 
pen. 




The Second Principle (Plate III) is formed of the convex curve 
(Third Element) and oblique straight line united at the top and turned 
as short as possible. Its application is plainly seen in m, n, a and «• 
This principle unites with itself at the bottom in m. The first and second 
principles unite at their middle in x, without raising the pen from the 
paper. To form z the inverted I is looped to the second principle on 
tiie ruled line* 




The three elementary lines are united to form the Tnmn prinoiple, in 
Plate IV. The initial and terminating lines are equally curved and 
flknlel The principle is turned^ equally ebort at the top and bottom, 
itod forms a prorobeTit part of each of the letters on this plate, joiiiiog 
the second principle in m and n, and the fifth principle in h and p at the 
ruled line. 
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Plate V presents the Fourth principle, (small o) which is one third aa 
it is long. The tendency, with beginners, is to round this principle too 
much ; to counteract which, the teacher can direct pupils to make the 
down stroke nearly or quite straight, tthus securing the proper form 
When this principle is applied in forming a, d, g, ^, it is slanted about 
10° more to the right than usual, that these letters may be gracefully and 
rapidly formed without taking the pen from the paper. It will be observ- 
ed that the right side of each of these letters is curved the same as the 
u. The left side of the o may be slightly shaded in a, g, q, and in d 
when the finish is looped like l, as is usually the case in rapid writing. 




The Fifth Principle (Plate VI,) is found in the loop ascending and 
descending, forming the long or looped letters above and below the line 
of writing. This principle is four times the length of o, and is looped 
two-thirds its length. The finishing dot of the h should lean toward the 
body stroke of the letter, and be near to it. Two errors are commonly 
made in trying to form this letter-^first, by bending the long down stroke; 
second, by removing the finish, or characteristic, too far to the right. 
The finish of h is formed of the inverted o, shaped and slanted the same 
as in ^, and iAxQ first principle. The slanting o and first principle may 
be joined by a small loop at the height of L 




The Fifth Principle) (Plate VII) inverted or descending, forms a 
part of y^ g^ y, z and long 8. The/ and q are looped or folded upon the 
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fi^^ of ihe body stroke, and the s, ffyf/, j upon the left, and two thirds 
the length of the principle. The long desoending and up strokes of g 
are parallel two thirds the length of the letter. 



^/^/^m: '^^:^ 



f'ffff'ti'Y^. 



The loops of the long 9 taper alike toward the middle of the letter. 
The p and /'are both shaded below the line of writing, the lower loop of 
/ tapering from the bottom to the middle of the letter, one half the 
height of aboTO the ruled line. 

Great pains should be taken to secure uniformity in slanjt of the down 
strokes of ^he small letters. ^ 

Spacing should also receive due attention from the teacher in his black- 
board illustrations. While, in the ordinary process of writing, it is 
impossible to space letters mathematically correct it is essential that such 
instmction be given as will enable the pupil to avoid those extreme vio- 
latioDs of regularity often noticed in the efforts of uoftutored hands. 

Shading, as an element of beauty, must be acquired by practice and 
the cultivation of correct taste. In sn^all letters shaded strokes may be 
about three times the strength of the hair lines, and in the capitals four 
times. 



HONESTY IN EXAMINATIONS. 

The following extract from a letter to the State Superintendent, from 
Mr. Morley, the Supt. of Sauk county, is worthy of attention : 

" There is one feature that I introduced into my examinations this 
Spring about which or in the carrying out which I wish to ask your 
opinion : At the close of a two weeks' Institute which I held in the 
town of Ironton, this Spring, (which closed Saturday noon) my ex,ami- 
natipns were to commence the next Monday. I went to studying during 
this Saturday afternoon to see if I could da away with some of the evils 
eonneoted with our examinations, and adopted the followidg programme \ 
At the commencement of each examination I gave notice that I had four 
([Qestions that each teacher would be required to answer at the close of 
the examination and before receiving a certificate ; that they would be 
required to answer the first three in the negative, and that as some might 
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think they were rather hard, though they were not diffioolt, I would read 
them 80 that they oould have them to be studying any leisure time they 
might get during the examination : 

Ist. Have you had any assistance in your examination ? 

2d. Have you solicited any assistance of any one ? 

3d. Have you assisted any one else ? 

4th. Has any one solicited aid of you, and if so, by whom was it 

done? 

So far as I know this plan accomplished the object aimed' at perfectly. 

The teachers seemed to like it and very many of them told me that 
these four questions were the easiest ones that I had presented. When 
I adopted this plan I did not expect they would be answered by all sat- 
isfactorily but in this I was disappointed." 



POWER OF CONSCIENCE. 

An excellent teacher of much experience, and who unlike many others 
does not think that the most important part of her work consists in 
hearing the children read, and in keeping them still when not thas en- 
gaged, sends us a letter giving some account of her success in imparting 
moral instruction. We shall be pardoned we trust for printing a few 
lines : 

*' The real friends of education would be pleased to see our workings, 
and to watch the progress of development in mind and morals. I wish 
I were better qualified to instruct them. I see no reason why every one 
of them ought not to grow into true manhood and womanhood, and be- 
come useful lights in the Christian world. I am happy to inform you 
that the experiment of a daily oral exercise in Wayland's Abridged, 
Moral Science, has proved highly interesting and profitable, and I wish 
that some friend of these children would arise outside of the school room, 
iojh the impressions which I believe have been made on their minds. 
I have done what I could since January last, to teach them systemati- 
cally the principles of right action (of course I am not as efficient as I 
wish I were), and now, it seems to me that something is necessary to 
make them see that their hard labor and attention meets the approbation 
of good people. I wish this kind of instruction were not only recognized 
but demanded in every school, and made a necessity. 

The other morning after school was opened, and a little time given for 
self-examination and reports, I was informed that several of my boys, 
with one or more who did not belong to my school, had been down to the 
railroad the night before and actually stolen some large spikes, but that 
every one who belonged to my school had carried his back, simply from 
the dictates of his own conscience, and when we talked about it, they 
said they knew they had been assisted by the exercise to which I have 
referred." 
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CIRCULAR TO COUNTT SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Bear Sir : — ^At the Convention of County Saperintendents held afc 
Janesville, July 29th, 1862, a oommittoe was appointed to call another 
eoDTention at some time daring the present year, 1863. 

The committee have fixed upon the time and place, and a convention 
aifflilar to the one held last year will be held at Kenosha^ commencing 
Jnly 28, 1863, at 2 o'clock P. M. 

By request of the officers of the State Teachers' Association, the dis* 
CQssions will occupy a portion of each of the sessions of the Association 
dnriug "Wednesday and Thursday, July 29 and 30. 

The Eubjects for discussion are as follows : 

1. What means can be adopted to secure the steady attendance at 
school of all children of proper school age ? 

2. How can examinations be conducted so as to make '* ability to 
teach" or tact in teaching of equal weight with ''learning" in deter- 
mining the qualifications of an applicant for a Teachers' Certificate ? 

3. What end should Superintendents have in view in vmting schools 
and what means are best adapted to secure beneficial results from school 
visitation ? 

4. Permanent Certificates — the propriety of granting the same and 
the hest means of examination for such certificates. 

The afternoon of Tuesday will be occupied with the business of the 
Convention and discussion of matters pertaing to the special work of the 
Soperintendent and the adoption of such measures as shall secure uni- 
fomity of work for the ensuing year. 

It is hoped that, as at the meeting of last year, each Soperintendent 
will come prepared upon one or more of the questions for discussion. 
Speakers will be limited to ten minutes each. 

Superintendents will have extended to them all the privilefi^es of the 
Association so far as return tickets are concerned. 

The National Teachers' Association will meet jn Chicago upon the 
5th of August. This will afford Superintendents who may desire so to 
do an opportunity to attend both meetings. 

Let all come, who can, freighted with the experience of the past year. 

Madisox, June 26, 1863. 



Chsjcrfulkess arises half from personal goodness, half from a belief 
in the personal goodness of others. 
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Solution of Problem 66.—^ = tens, y = units ; reducing tens to 
units, we have 10 x a; + y = the No. By condition of the question, 
we haye, 1st equation, 9; + y = 11, and 2d equation, 10a;+y + 27 = 
10 y + a;. Transposing and combining, in 2d equation, we have 3d 
equation, 9a; — 9^ = -*27. Dividing by the factor 9, we have 4th equa- 
tion, *« — y = -- 3, Taking Ist equation, « + y = 11, and 4th equa- 
tion x^-y = — 3, eliminate x by subtraction, we have, 2 y = 14 ; from 

14 * 

which, y= -^ = 7. Substituting for y its value in 1st equation, we have 
2 

a; + 7 = 11; transposing, x + 11 — 7 = 4, and substituting for x and 

y, their values in the equation, 10 x a; + y = No.; we have 10 x 4 + 7 

= No., or 4 7 = the No. 

Oreenfitldf Wis. Mat B. Weight. 



Oeneral Solution of Problem 67. — Having given the area of anj 
regular polygon ; to determine the length of each side, a b 

Draw CB at right angles to AB^ and let C represent the 
center of the polygon, AB half the length of one side, n 
the number of sides, and m the area. Put AB = a;, and 

CB=y; then najy = *», or afy = ^ . . . (1). 

n 

The angle ACB = 360** -*- 2n = 180*^ -^ n. Hence y : x 
:: 1 : ton(180« ^n) .•. aj = y t a n (180^ -4- n) (2). 

From (1) and (2) we get x =|/— fan (IbO^-^n). 




In problem 67 n=8 ; hence n =^Y^ tan 22« 30 . 

When n = 6 we have, x = j/^ tan 30^=|/^ 

When n = 4 the polygon becomes a square and x =y^~tan45^ = 4 Vw. 
Again, when n = 3 the polygon becomes a triangle, in which case 

L. Campbell. 
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Below will be found the apportionment of the income of the School 
Fond to the several counties of the State for the present year. It is 
made on the basis of forty-four eonts to the scholar upon the number of 
children reported last fall. * 



COUNTIES. 



No. or Ohildrbn. Appobtionmsnt. 



Adams, 

Adiland, 

Buflilo, 

Brown, 

Galamet, 

Chippewa, 

Clark, 

Colombia, 

Crawford, 

Dane, 

;«tee, 

! Door, 

Douglas, 

Dunn, 

Ian Claire, 

?onddaLac, 

Grant, 

Green , 

Green Lake, 

Iowa, 

Jackson, . ._.._. 

Jefferson, 

Janean, ,*.... 

Kenosha, 

Eewaiina, 

(La Crosse, 

\ Extra for error of last year, 

LaPointe, 

La Payette, 

Manitowoc, 

Marathon, 

Marqnette, 

{Milwaukee, 

( Sxtra for error of last year, 

Monroe, 

Oxankee, 

Oconto , 

Ontagamie, 

Pierce, 

Pepin, 

Polk, 

Jortage, 

Kaeine, 

Kichland, 

Bock,... 

Sank, 

Saint Croix, 

Sheboygan, 

Shawan aw, 

Trempealeau, 

Vernon, 

Walworth, 

Waahington, 

Wankesha, 

( Waupaca, » 

( Extra to correct error of laat year,. 

Wanshara, 

Winnebago, 

(Wood, 

( Kxtra to correct error of last year,. 



. 2,462. 

. 272. 

. 1,830., 

. 6,436., 

. 2,778.. 

. 793.. 

. 801.. 

. 9,792.. 

. 8,698.. 
.17,799.. 
.16,884.. 

. 904.. 

. 104.. 

. 833.. 

.14,173.. 



. 4, 4 SI). 

. 1,441) 

.lJ.Tii^i* 



. f^tl^'). 

. ^\'-<. 

.2i:,4'a* 

61)" 

. a,4iJ5* 

., !^<l() 

602* 
* 2,686., 
; 8,466.. 

.18,810., 
. 7,978.. 
. 2,083., 
.10,580.. 
. 249., 
. 1,116. 
. 4,416., 
.10,128. 
.10,866. 
.10,886. 
. 8,689. 

22. 
. 8,768., 
. 9,692., 
. 766., 

20.. 



808,884 



$1,083 28 

119 68 

686 20 

2,891 40 

1,281 12 

348 92 

132 44 

4,808 48 

1,680 93 

7,881 66 

7,428 96 

897 76 

46 32 

866 62 

466 40 

6,286 12 

6,462 04 

8,648 60 

1,973 84 

8,860 88 

633 60 

6,688 88 

1,651 76 

2,266 00 

888 80 

1,869 66 I 

12 60C 

68 62 

8,660 04 

8,840 82 

486 60 

1,822 20 

9,878 44 I 

25 OOC 

1,498 20 

8,229 16 

428 72 

1,762 08 

676 84 

862 00 

220 88 

1,137 40 

8,725 04 

V 1,974 72 

6,076 40 

8,510 82 

894 62 

4,688 20 

109 60 

491 04 

1,948 04 

4,466 32 

4,566 20 

4,767 40 

1,623 16 ) 

11 OOC 

1,658 62 

4,264 48 

886 60 

10 00 

<186,e6696 
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The extra apportfonment to La Crossei Milwaukee, Waapaca and 
Wood counties is made to correct errors of last year and is on the basis 
of fifty cents p^r scholar, and amounts to $58 50, making the total ap- 
portionment $135,725.46. 

The amount per scholar this year is six cents less than that of last 
year, but the legitimate income of the school fund exceeds the sum re- 
ceiyed in any year since 1860 ; the larger amount distributed last year 
resulting from the addition to the fund of over $32,000 which had been 
set aside for a Town School Library Fund, but which in accordance with 
an act of the Legislature was distributed last year. 

BLANKS. 

The blanks for making the annual reports have been sent to every 
county from which lists of Town Clerks have been received. Two 
blanks have have been sent to each Town Clerk, one to make his report 
to the County Superintendent, and the other to be filed in his office. It 
is not intended tJiat any Town Clerk shall report to this office, the state- 
ment to that effect in last month's Journal having been inadvertently 
made. Particular attention is asked to the following question and an- 
swer, inquiries having frequently been made of this office in reference to 
the points embraced therein: 

Ques, Can a Town Treasurer retain in his hands any portion of the 
school moneys received from the County Treasurer, as a per centage for 
receiving and paying out the same? 

Ans. He cannot. The full amount received must be apportioned and 
paid out. And the Treasurer must present his account of expenses in- 
curred and for services rendered, to the town board of Supervisors for 
allowance, and it must be paid out of the contingent funds of the Town. 

J. L; PiCKABD, State Supt. Pub, Inst, 



PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 

The great want among us is reliable schools of easy access for the pre* 
paration of teachers. Even among teachers themselves, apathy in this 
respect is common, and among the people mere learning is supposed to 
qualify a young person for teaching, especially if the position he aspires 
to be in a '' backwood school. '* Public opinion in this respect very much 
needs instruction, and until there is a strong and lively belief pervading 
the public mind that the teacher needs professional training as much as 
the doctor, lawyer or minister, it is idle to hope for any marked improve* 
ment m the profession.— ^tf. Lewis^ Supt FstUr Co.y Pa. 
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WHAT IS THB BBST NORMAL COURSE? 

* MiLTOH, June 15, 1863. 

Rev. J. B. Pbadt— 2>0ar Sir ;— I have tried to get time to write out 1117 views 
on the Btudy of the LaDgoages by Nonxidl Students, but I have so many cares 
that I have not a chance to carefully express my opinions. 

I should be pleased to see your viewa and suggestions on the sulject published 
in the Joumai, 

I have been anxious lor the Normal Regents to adopt a partial oourse of study, 
in the I^tin, German, or French. The exclusion of these languages lh>m our 
Normal course, has injured our students, in the point of scholarship, for the past 
three years. We can make the beet teachers flrom a combination of their course 
and our Language course. Old and experienced teachers, who have spent many 
years in educating our public school teachers, whether in the east or west, tell 
me the same. I know that it was the intention of the originators of our Nor- 
mal School system to incorporate a two years' study of the Languages in our 
course, and in the first or second course adopted, they were admitted. 

Oim you not convince our Board that it is for the interest of our schools to ad- 
mit again these studies? 

Yours veiy Truly, 

W. 0. WHITFORD. 

Without making a direct and formal reply, we will venture a few words t^pon 
the general subject. That course which secures the best scholarship, is the best 
ooone of disciplinary study fbr the teacher, because the work of the teacher is 
to make scholars. We refer of course to the intellectual part of education. Two 
things most be obvious to those who have watched the development of Amer^ 
can character during the past quarter of a century : A materialistio or utilita- 
tarian tendency, and a fondness for false gHtter and outward show. This has 
heen accompanied with corresponding tendencies in the matter of education. 
The popular cry has been for that wHfch is practical — which it was supposed 
yrmld help along the grand desideratum — the acquisition of wealth. Hence 
the great ado that has been made about "scientific courses " of study so called. 
While in the other direction, and referring principally to the education of girls, 
a profuse and tawdry decoration of the parlor finds its culmhiation in making 
them also mere "parlor ornaments.'* 

This tendency has affected the general opinion, or at any rate the prevalent 
practice in regard to teachers* qualifications. Those who have engaged in study 
preparatory to teachmg, finding classical training at a discount, have naturally 
been led to suf^ose that other acquisitions would bo a better stock in trade* 
Hence our Academies and Seminaries with some honorable exceptions, have 
abounded in ologies and embroideries, with a smattering of French, and the jing- 
ling of pianos, while the unmortal classics of anti<|liity have been in little request. ' 
The influence of these notions extends down through all grades of schools and 
teachers. With both arithmetic is more popular than grammar-Huid so on. 

But we suppose there is no great difference of opinion among competent Judges 
as to the value and importance of daasksal study. We do not recollect any 
writer of note just now who urges the superior daims of sdentiflc studies on the 
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ground of discipline, except Herbert Bpenoer. Bat there are especial reasons 
why the teacher should be a student of language. It is the instrument with 
which he works ; his means of communication with the pupiL And other things 
being equal, that teacher*8 success will be greatest and his influence most happy 
in moulding and furnishing the ment^, moral and sesthetic nature of the pupil 
whose own mind has been best moulded and fUmlsbed by linguistic discipline 
and acquisition. 

There id as little difference of opinion as to the value of Latin, compared at 
least with any modem language. Kany pert and shallow things are said about 
studying our own language first. As well exhort the medical tyro to study 
medicine without studying physiology, or the surveyor to acquire his art, 
in ignorance of mathematics. None but a Shakespeare— and be is not altogether 
an exception— can understand English with a truly discriminating iosight, or 
wield it with the power of a master, who does not know Latin. Non-clas8icaI 
students are not competent witnesses or judges in this case. Whatever may be 
said — and however truthfully— about Greek, Sanscrit, or Anglo-Saxon, a Latin 
course, for any one who would be really and in the best and highest sense a 
teacher of youth, is invaluable ; we are not sure but we may say indispensable 

Some minds are indeed of so soft and porous a structure that like a coarse 
sanci stone they seem incapable of any polish Others have a native vigor and 
refinement that shows Itself, even without culture. But such persons always 
regret the loss or lack of the beet advaniages lor culture. We have this moment 
^ a pleasant call firom a young gentleman who received his P. B. a year since 
from the State University. We were struck by the forcible terms in which, after 
another year's reflection, observation andoompariaon, he expressed his regret that 
he had not pursued the full dasacal course, as advised by the Professors, and it- 
is with a feeling akin to disappointment that we notice that fifteen out of twen- 
tyK>ne— five out of seven— of the young men who have just completed their 
first college year at the University are marked "S" instead of "G." On the 
other hand it is with much pleasure that we see Latin earnestly recommended in 
the course of study marked out for the Normal Department of the University 
recently opened under Professor Allen. What is now recommended will in due 
time, we trust, be required. 

It may be presumed, from the &ct stated by our correspondent, that the In* 
telligent gentlemen who compose or have formerly composed, the Normal Boaid| 
have fully weighed this subject, and that the course of study at present prescrib* 
ed is not to be regarded as a fixed policy. Temporary concesssions are some- 
times made to popular prejudice. In a new state, the rude log cabin precedes 
the more convenient, durable and tasteful structure. If a proper and united^ 
representation were made to the Board, by the " Professors of Normal Instmc-^ 
tlon " who wish a change, we doubt not that in due time an arrangement wouJJ 
be made to give proper credit for a course in Latin or one of the Modem Lbd* 
guages^ in place of some of the studies now embraced in the Normal Course. 
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NORMAL DEPARTMENT OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

We are much gratified to see from the Oatalogae that 111 pupils wore in at- 
tendflooe during the first term just dosed. This term may be regarded as an 
experimental one, and as such, was highly succeBsful. With the college year 
vill commence, in September, a regular course of study occupying three years. 
To those who may be properly prepared to graduate at the end of one or two 
yearg, opportunity will be given. We learn that the expenses for a term of 13 
weeiu do not exceed 40 dollars, or 120 dollars a year. This mdudes board, at 
two dollars a week, tuition, room-rent, and use of books. 

Among other advantages, Mr. Spencer, a distinguished Professor of Penman- 
sliip, will form one of the corps of instruction next term. We have noticed Miss 
Moody (the Assistant) a little in the school-room, and the conclusion at which 
ve arrived was that she possesses rare skill and tact as a teacher. The reputa- 
tion of Piof. Allen, is pretty well known to our readers. We look for an attend- 
ance next term of 200 pupils. 

SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT AT FOND BU LAC. 

The First School Commencent for Fond du Lac county took place at Fond du 
lac city, June 18, and was quito successful. Owing to a natural diffidence with 
many to take a part the first time, the county was not as widely represented as 
dedred, but the exercises were highly creditable to those engaged, and appeared 
to give great satisfaction to all in attendance. The speakers and essayists repre- 
sented the towns of Ripon, Waupun, Rosendale and Taychedah only, but a large 
gathering of teachers and pupils testified their interest in the occasion. An ex- 
cellent Address from the State Superintendent, gave a fitting dignity and com- 
pleteness to the whole. Senator Howe ably addressed a more miscellaneous au- 
(iienoe in the evening. ^ 

Much credit is due to Hon. Mr. Root, the present county superintendent, for 
hifl earnest eiforts to improve the condition of the schools and to awaken a more 
genrral interest in their behalf. A year hence, a second ** Commencement " we 
doubt not may be held, that will hidicate a bountiful return for the seed sown by 
the first 

The County Association. 

The Fond du Lac County Teachers's Association held a meeting on the day 
foHowing the " Commencement," with an attendance as we judged of 125 mem- 
bers. In addition to other excerdses^ Mr. Pickard gave them the benefit of his 
labors, and that the meeting was spirited and profitable, was shown by the reso- 
lution passed to' hold a two- weeks' Institute in October at Waupun. 

We should not omit to say that Rev. E. H. Merrill, Principal of Brockway 
College, Ripon, gave an Address in the evening on *' Manhood.'' The production 
abounded in terse and vig6rous thought, and there was a general regret that its 
delivery was somewhat interrupted by alarms of fire. The pupils of this school 
by the way contributed very much to the saecess of the exercises of the preeed- 
J&gday. 
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THE MBBTINa& AT KENOSHA AND CHICAGO. 

We learn that the programme for the joint meeting; of the State Teachers As- 
sociation and the oonvention of County SuperintendoDts so far as arranged, will 
be as given on the next page. The incompleteness of the programme is occa- 
sioned we believe by an effort to secure the services of several distinguished 
gentlemen who will attend the National Convention at Chicago, on the week fol- 
lowing that of our own meeting: Besides those gentlemen named in the pro- 
gramme, it is confidently expected that J. D. Philbrick, Supt. of Schools in Boa- 
ton, and President of the National Association, will occupy an evening. Other 
vacancies will be ably filled. We have indicated the subjects for discussion se- 
lected by the Committee of County Superintendents, and announced in their Ci^ 
oolar, on p. 26, The subjects may not be called up in the' order we have copied 
them. 

The meeting promises to be one of the most profitable and practical of any 
yet held. A large attendance we think may be expected. Lady members wiU 
entertained free. The usual rail-road facilities (free return^tickets) have been 
promised it seems by most of the roads. The others will we presume grant the 
same privilege. We hope the time may be extended so as to enable those who 
wish, to attend the meeting at Chicago before they return. All that can be done 
will be done doubtless by the President and Secretary, Messrs. Peabody and 
Lockwood, and &£r. Stone of Kenosha, and some fiirther announcement may be 
looked for we suppose in the leading papers. 

1^ Our readers must not fail to notice that the time is changed, from the 2l8t 
to the 28th of July, so as to connect our meeting with that at Chicago. 

PENMAMSHIP. 
Our readers who are deficient in this art, and more especially teachers, may de- 
rive much benefit from a careful study of the series of articles commenced in this 
number by Mr. Lusk, Associate Author of the Spencerian Series of Copy Books^ 
published by Ivison Phmney & Co. 

Bblls. — See Mr. Stoner's new Advertisement. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE JOURNAL. 

We omil our acknowledgments this month to ma ke room for other matter, but 
all our friends who have sent in their subscriptions, may regard the receipt of 
thv Journal as an indication that we have received the money. We have print- 
ed 1000 copies for subscribers, more under the impression that this proportioont 
lease of our teachers (one out or five or six) ought to be .subscribers, than the 
confident belief that so many will become so. With a little help in each county 
however, this number can easily be obtained. Several counties have already 
done more than this. We shall duly acknowledge the aid of several County Su- 
perintendents and Teachers in extending our circulation, next month. 

Omitted— Book Table and notices of the Commencements^ till next month. 
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THE NEW GYMNASTICS.* 

OoNOLVDSD FROM thb' July No. 

The New Gymnastics are the latest and most advanced stage to which 
the art has yet attcuned^ anywhere in the world. I do not say that they 
are finality. I do not affirm that no farther progress, in this direction, 
eaa or will be made. But after a diligent practice of this system, in my 
own case, for nearly five monthS| and afber a patient examination of the 
methods of gymnastic culture in all ages of the world, I do assert that 
The New Gymnastics absolutely transcend all other systems of the kind 
whether ancient, medisBval or modern. What the future may bring forth 
no man can predict. J rejoice that the present has achieved so immense 
a gain upon the past. And that I may now bring to a fitting conclusion 
this outline of the history of gymnastics, suffer me barely to indicate 
the leading items of contrast between the new system and those which 
have preceded it. 

1. And, first of all, The New Gymnastics are an entertainment, an 
elaborate game of mental diversion, an ezhaustless fountain of fascina- 
tion and sport. To me this seems the very highest praise which could 
be given to any otherwise sound system of physical culture, that its dis- 
ciples should really enjoy it, should be eager for it fts for a dance or a 
game of ball, should long for the hour of practice to arrive, should do 
what some of our own number have done— waken in the night and sigh 
for the morning that they might get to the gymnasium again. (Ap- 
plause.) 

* Valssiotort Abbriss, to the Glass graduated March 18, 1863, at Dr. Dio Lewis's 
Normal Institute for Physical "Education in Boston, by Moses 0. Taylor,' a member of 
the class. 
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For remember how finely Higginson has insisted upon the mission of 
the '* play-impulse " in our exercise; quoting Schiller's assertion that this 
impulse is the foundation of all art. And from my own experience I 
must bring this heavy charge against the old gymnastics^ that they fail 
to furnish just this element of exhilarating and continuous interest, ex- 
cept in the case of those who already have a large flow of animal 
spirits, and already have attained large gymnastic skill ; and even then, 
the interest they excite is of a very tame and inferior kind. And the 
practical bearing of this fact is obvious. In that wearied condition of 
the nervous and muscular energy, which results from daily and close ap- 
plication to business and to books, when, even in the case of young per- 
sons, the ancient poetic description of old age seemed forestalled,^ and to 
the jaded man or woman even *' the grasshopper is a burden," the old 
gymnastics are simply a penanoe and a drudgery. Unless gymnastics can 
be made positively attractive, the truth will be through all the future, as 
it has been through so much of the past, that they who most need physi- 
cal exercise, will most omit to take it. For my part I am thankful that 
I can now meet the student, or the counting-room derk, or the teacher, 
at the close of his day's toil — all fagged and depressed as' he is — and that 
instead of exhorting him to a piece of dull, heavy, reluctant taskwork 
with bars, and weights, and wooden horses, I can invite him to an hour 
of downright and glorious old Saxon fun ; I can welcome him to a bright 
hall, filled with ladies and gentlemen dressed in picturesque costume, 
wi^ strains of music floating in the air, all the participants wrapt in a 
kind of visible symphony of graceful movement, and where I may be 
perfectly certain that within the space of five moments the subtile threads 
of fascination shall magnetize him, weary as he is, into the freshest and 
quickest movements, as by the charm of some strange intoxication. 
(Great applause). I think Dr. Lewis has discovered " the philospber's 
stone " — the fond quest of so many ages ; for if the new system does 
not turn heaps of lead into gold, as some of us who design entering it as 
a profession may possibly imagine, it does turn physic^ exercise into 
a joy — ^which is far better I 

2. The New Gymnastics induce a harmonious and symmetrical devel- 
opment of the muscles of the whole body, while notoriously a result just 
the opposite commonly attends the old methods. 

3. The New Gymnastics are a means of almost indefinite flexibility , 
instead of generating that rigid, unpliant condition of the joints and 
muscles which results from the gymnastics of heavy weights and of mus- 
cular action prolonged in straight lines. 

4. The New Gymnastics are adapted to every condition of age or 
health and to both sexes alike, and are spontaneously graduated to the 
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exact strength of each capacity : and they stdop with most benignant ap- 
preciation to the weakness of the invalid. Nothing severer can be said 
of the old gymnastics than that they benefit those wbo least need their 
assistance : and praoically exclude those who are in greatest need of it, 
namely the old, and the very young, and the delicate of all ages and botli 
sexes. They seem to reverse the New Testament idea. They are a 
pbysician unto those who are well — and not unto the sick'; they come 
to seek and to save, not those who are lost, but those who are already 
foand ; they are a gospel unto those who> physiologically, are not fallen 
from their first estate. 

5. The new system is a portable one. Dr. Lewis has disenthralled 
QS forever from dependence on a special gymnastic building, with its 
ponderous, complicated and costly apparatus. The old idea of a gym- 
nasium is of something very formidable both in size and expensiveness ; 
and when a man went from his home upon a journey he was obliged to 
leaye his gymnasium behind him as he did his meeting-house or his store. 
But under this new dispensation of privilege, I can buy my gymnasium 
for a few shillings. I can carry my gymnasium around with me I can 
almcytit put it into my pocket. Certainly I can put it into my traveling 
bag ; and can set it up in the parlor, or the school-room, or in the hotel 
chamber. The immense advantage of this feature is too plain to require 
discassion. 

6. I shall detain you to mention but one item farther : — the moral in- 
floence of the new system is refining. Under th^ old system it is im- 
possible that the sexes should ever, to any great extent, be mingled for 
gymnastic culture ; and we all know that when lads or young men prac- 
tice exercises by themselves, all the coarse, combative and destructive 
qaalities of their natures are evolved without restraint ; and the results, 
in many instances, are what might have been anticipated-— roughness^ 
vulgarity, pugnacity, rowdyism. It is undoubtedly in part from this cir- 
cumstance that, in most minds to-day, the very word gymnast is almost 
synonjmous with that of pugilist and plug-ugly. Had the world enjoyed 
through the past hundred years a social system of gymnastics ; had this 
noble art been incorporated into the very texture of society as one of its 
most beautiful and most permanent factors, instead of having been thrust 
aside as a separate and nude profession, such a significance would never 
have degraded this venerable world. It is fundamental to the new gym- 
nastics that the sexes be mingled for athletic practice ; and the beautiful 
influence of woman's presence always imparts to the exercise a purifying 
&nd elevating spirit. And therefore the last word of praise I utter for 
tte New Gymnastics is also its crown of glory : — The New Gymnasium 
is to be through all'the future, a Temple, not only of Health, but of 
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Courtesy^ and Paritji and GeneroBity^ and Manly Grace I (Applause}. 
And now, Classmates, I turn, for a single moment, from the great aa< 
dience to yon. Ten weeks ago„ gathered by one attracting thoaght, from 
every section of the Northern States, we met in yonder gymnastic hall a 
company of strangers* To-night, we are strangers to each other no more. 
All these weeks of intimate association in a common and pleasing pur- 
suit have bound our hearts together ; and it is inevitable that this separ- 
ation should be to us all a very sad one. But I must not indulge in 
further expressions of a character, to intensify the sadness with which, 
I perceive, your hearts are already charged. Therefore in the name of 
each, I pronounce to each, that simple, expressive, tender, heartful word 
— good bye ! And, classmates, let us go forth into the New Profession 
with high coarage. Let us bear us with a lofty ideal of the dignity and 
the sacredness of our vocation. Let us endeavor to make the ancient 
name of gymDast--Once so exalted in classic times — now again an honor- 
ed symbol, infinitely removed from all coarseness, brutality and impos- 
ture. Let us be sensitive and jealous for our profession. Let us mag- 
nify our office and make it honorable— ever remembering that inspired 
and inspiring sentence of Cicero : '' By no other way can men approach 
so near to the gods as by conferring health upon men." (Applause). 



RELAXATION IN THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 

It is only to a limited extent that the education of children can be 
advantageously combined with bodily labor. Even in the case of grown- 
up persons, some intervals of leisure are necessary to keep the mind in a 
healthful and vigorous state. It is when thus relieved from the state 
of tension belonging to to actual study that boys and girls, as well as 
men and women, acquire the habit of thought and reflection, and of 
forming their own conclusions, independently of what they are taught, 
and the authority of others. In younger persons, it is not the mind 
only that suffers from too large a demand being made on it for the pur- 
poses of study. Relaxation and cheerful occupation are essential to the 
proper development of the corporeal structure and faculties ; and the 
want of them operates like an unwholesome atmosphere, or defective 
nourish ment, in producing the lasting evils of defective health and a 
stunted growth, with all the secondary evils to which they lead.— 2>r. 
Brodie, 

A SKILLVUL teacher can usually supply employment to his pupils, so 
that there will be rare occasion for those two very little, but to children 
very irritating words, ''must not." 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON'S OPINION OF HIS OWN EDUCATION. 

Johnson began to learn Latin with Mr. Hawkins, usher, or undermas* 
ter of Litehfield school, " A man (said he) very skillful in his little way." 
With him he continued two years, and then rose to be under the care of 
Mr. Hunter, the head-master, who, according to his account, ** was very 
serere, and wrong-headedly severe. He used (soCfd he) to beat us un- 
mercifully ; and he did not distinguish between ignorance and negligence ; 
for he would beat a boy equally for not knowing a thing as for neglecting 
to know it. He would ask a boy a question, and if he did not answer 
him he would beat him, without considering whether he had an oppor- 
tomty of knowing how to answer it ; for instance, he would call upon a 
hoy and ask him in Latin for a candlestick, which the boy could not ex- 
pect to be asked. Now, sir, if a boy could answer every question there 
voold be no need of a master to teach him." 

Johnson, however, was very sensible how much he owed Mr. Hunter. 
Mr. Langton one day asked him how ho acquired so accurate a know- 
ledge of Latin, in which he was thought not to be exceeded by any man 
of his time. Ho said : '^ My master whipped me very well. Without 
that sir, I should have done nothing." He also told Mr. Langton that 
while Hunter was flogging his boys unmercifully he used to say, '< And 
this I do to save you from the gallows." Johnson upon all occasions ex- 
pressed his approbation of enforcing instruction by means of the rod. 
'4 would rather have the rod the general terror of all, to make them 
leam, than tell a child, if yon do thus, or thus, you wiU be more esteem- 
ed than your brothers or sisters. The rod produces an effect that ter- 
miaates in itself. A child is afraid of being whipped, and gets his task, 
and there's an end on't ; whereas, by exciting emulation and comparisons 
of superiority, yon lay the foundation of lasting mischief ; you make 
brothers and gisters hate each other." — BarnarcT 8 Journal of Education, 



THE EDUCATOR VERSUS THE TEACHER. 

The educator deals with latent powers. The teacher puts in a given 
task. 

The educator considers, the worse the material, the greater the skill 
in working it. The teacher does his task, and charges the material with 
the result. 

The educator knows his subject to be infinite, and is always learning 
hh&self to pui old things in a new form. The teacher thinks he knows 
Ma aabject, and that the pupil ought to know it too. 
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The educator loves his work, and every day finds fresh reasons to love 
it. The teacher goes through his work^ and finds it more irksome every 
day. 

The educator thinks nothing done till the food he gives his pupils is 
digested and more craved for. The teacher thinks every thing done 
when he ha<i poured out something before them. 

The educator encouvages. The teacher punibhes. 

The educator has faith in great principles. The teacher is the slave of 
little vexations. 

The educator is a hoy amopgst boys in heart ; in judgment a man. 
The teacher has the hardness of a man,«with the want of the thought of 
a boy. 

The educator meets the young on their own ground, and from their own 
point of view. The teacher stands above them and makes laws. 

The educator in punishing, considers what is best, not what is deserv- 
ed. The teacher. applies a fixed penalty: 

The educator deals in exhortation and hope. The teacher in truisms 
and lamentation. 

The educator is animated by a high and true ideal, toward which he is 
ever working ; to which he is ever finding some response, even in apparent 
failures. The teacher's ideal is a shallow dream of selfish success, the 
non-realization of which leaves him apathetic and querulous in his work, 
skeptical of goodness, hardened in his own opinions, and closed against 
improvement. 

The educator, as he believes in his principles and rules^ earnestly 
strives to be the best example of them himself. 

Unpunctuality makes authority grating. 

Little changes make authority contemptible. 

Little interferences make it hateful. — English Newspaper, 



The true teacher, forgetful of self, keeps the great work of education 
continually before the minds of his pupils ; so quietly, with so little pa- 
rade, does he aid his pupils to overcome their difficulties, that they are 
scarcely conscious of receiving any assistance. They are only conscious 
of victory, of growth, of progress. 



The grand requisite for governing a school, is the power of discerning 
just when and how far there exists a call for the exercise of authority 
and discipline, and the rare tact of applying it in the best manner, sofu 
as is needed, and no farther. 
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TEACHERS' MEETINGS AND INSTITUTES. 

BY DILL WTN . 

I have attended seyeral assemblies of teachers in this state, and some 
in three other states, fh>m whieii I have learned something of their advan- 
tages, and some of the causes that defeat their pupose. I therefore now 
offer Bome of mj thoughts and suggestions about them for the benefit of 
those who may be concerned in getting up and conducting them ; and I 
do it with the hope of calling out in word and deed something from per- 
MAS wiser than myself. 

A Teachers' Association is an organization for mutual improvement by 
stated meetings, at which addresses are delivered, reports on specific or 
Tolaotary subjects are presented, questions are debated, &c. The sub* 
stanoe of the reports and addresses also makes matter for discussion. A 
leaohers' Institute is a model school, held one or more weeks, and con- 
doeted by County Superintendents or some prominent educators, in which 
the exercises are drillings and recitations, such as should be had in a 
well regulated school, together with lectures and whatever else may be a 
BOQice of benefic to teachers. And all of which is intended likewise to 
opeiate on the patrons of schools and interest them so as enlist their en- 
ergies, show them what the teachers position is, and how much the sue- 
CMS of odocation depends on them. So far as a teachers' meeting ac- 
oomplishes tiiese objects it may be regarded as a good thing ; otherwise 
it is only a loss of time and labor. 

Prominent among the things that spoil teachers' meetings, and set the 
pohlic against them are them are the following : 1. Lack of professional 
ooartesy and sociability among teachers ; too many of them feel exalted 
by the position that they occupy, and have no sympathy with those who 
are similarly employed ; they do not think that their knowledge is some* 
thing of which the more they impart to ochers, the more they gain. 2. 
Long, dun and prosy addresses — ^not appropriate for the occasion. 3. 
Performances calculated to display the skill and attainments of the per- 
formers more than anything else. 4. Persons attending to take some of 
^e honors without doing any thing for the benefit of the meetings to pay 
for them. 5. Want of judgment and interest in those have the most 
u^aence. 6. Not having suitable instructors and speakers engaged, and 
a programme of business made out in time. 7. Teachers whose standard 
u "giving satisfaction," and whose craft and policy consist mainly in 
ooQoiliating their patrons and bemg popular with them, are afraid of in- 
stitutes and associations. I have known the interest of a state conven- 
tion to be much hindered by the teachers and citizens of the city where 
H was held taking but little interest in it. And I have known another 
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instance^ in which a long Address was presented that was styled by a 
newspaper correspondent ''a stilted mass of sublimated nonsense — a 
wilderness of cant— the essence of feebleness^ inanity and ineptitadeJ ' 
And the editor .of the Edacational Joamal used the circumstance as a 
warning to ''be careful in regard to what we read before our State 
Teachers' Association." 

State Associations are usually held once a year ; County Associations 
twice or thrice a year ; and Town or neighboring Associationsi as often 
as enough teachers can be brought together. There should be a Normal 
Institute of two weeks or more held in every county each year ; and it 
should be under the direction of the County Superintendent, who should 
have the necessary assistance. Every county should have a Teachers' 
Association. Of this the Superintendent should be president ex-officio. 
The constitution and by-laws of it should be concise and directly to the 
object. Expense should be avoided as much as possible ; there need be 
but little except for the use of a hall; and perhaps the traveling expenses 
of lecturers. And provision for it all should be made with the arrange- 
ments for the meeting. Often there will be enough of talent and wisdom 
among the teachers and friends of education in the county to make a rich 
and profitable entertainment, and which can be obtained without pecuni- 
ary cost. Let such talent as is there be called out .and employed, and this 
will invite persons of abler parts to honor the place with their assistance. 

The design of these assemblies, institutes and associations, is general 
improvement among teachers, to encourage each other, to elevate their 
profession, and to awaken school boards and all who have children to be 
educated to a full understatanding of their duties and responsibilities. 
The last nanved will be accomplished mainly by lectures. These several 
objects are in many particulars injbimately blended, and in others, distinct 
from each other. If an institute or any teachers' meeting be rightly 
conducted by competent and judicious persons it will have such a be- 
nign influence on the place where held that the citizens can well afford 
to give the teachers a gratuitous entertainment during the term. To this 
end the lectures should be pertinent and embrace appropriate subjects ; 
and everybody should be invited to attend and hear the exercises. Out 
of the meetings all should be sociable and friendly with each other and 
towards the citizens ; and their conversation should all be on dignified 
and edifying topics. Each one should make acquaintance with all of 
the rest ; and should watch for, and make use of every opportunity for 
profitable discourse. Thus each one will become both a learner and an 
instructor. And every one should know and feel that it is not the meet- 
ing that honors the man, but he who there acts well some good part, does 
honor to the meeting and himself likewise. 
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To make preparations fpt an institute, I qaote the following adviee 
from an edacational joamal : ** See to it that you have selected a com- 
petent corps of instructors ; and that the teachers in your various' local- 
ities are fairly aroused. S^are no exertions to get a good attendance 
at year meetings. . There is everything in the sympathy of numbers. 
Procure good lecturers for yo«r evening entertainments. Much may be 
tecomplished in this way towards getting up an interest among the peo- 
ple for the cause in which you are engaged. And unless their sympa- 
thies are with the teacher, his task will be a hard one indeed. It should 
be his first aim, thereforCi to enlist them on his side. We know of no 
more effectual way of doing this then by calling them together to listen 
to addresses from live men, who have their hearts in their work." 

It is well to have a programme of the exercises of each day and eve- 
ning made beforehand and copies of it presented to every person in at- 
tendance. Instructors in each branch, and speakers for each evening 
shoold be appointed before the commencement. In an institute the 
daily exercises should be scientific drillings and recitations ; in the eve- 
ning the public address may be preceded by a short discussion, reading 
essays or making brief remarks. In an association the exercises may be 
in part, reports on educational or scientific topics, and discussions on 
their merits, and debates on questions pertaining to school policy. At 
each meeting persons should be appointed to report on specific or vol- 
untary subjects at the next. The evening exercises should be the same 
as those in an institute. For each recitation a class may be made up by 
draft from the roll of names. There should be a roll call at the opening 
in the morning with responses by repeating verses of scripture, and 
again at the afkernnon, opening by giving scientific or historical facts, 
and in the evening, by moral sentiments. One or two critics may be 
appointed to report grammatical errors ; and a query box, to be passed 
around at proper times and receive questions of a miscellaneous charac- 
ter will make some sensible amusement. Impromptu exercises may also 
be as useful and entertaining as any, and opportunities for them should 
be given. A sociable or teachers' festival is a good thing for the close. 

Everything that will produce discord or ill-feeling, even among the most 
sensitive, must be kept aloof. A small thing of this kind may spoil a 
good meeting and among many people raise insuperable objections to all 
such assemblies^ And small things of a different character will be 
like acts of politeness, and will greatly enhance the pleasure and advan- 
tages of the meeting. At such places disturbances may be generated 
easier than they can be settled, and ill-timed surmises will be very liable 
to make them. But let every thing that will contribute to the peace and 
profit of the meeting be attended to in time, then will all in attendance 
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seem like a band of brothers and sisters^ and will go away rejoiciDg in 
the happy interview that they have enjoyed, and feel nerved anew for the 
work of teaohing. At the opening of a county institnte or association, it 
is very appropriate for the presiding officer to give a formal invitation for 
teachers and friends of edocation, who have come from other counties, 
to participate in the exercises. And the fact of any person's coming to 
partake in the meeting should be a passport to a good reception, to such 
intimacy, and such a position as he or she deserves. Professional courtesy 
most be remembered. 

AU topics introduced and acted upon in these meetings must be prac- 
tical, and have a direct bearing on the welfare of common schools, as 
they are, and should contemplate their elevation. It is next to useless 
to engage in sublime theorizing or lofty themes for which young teachers 
are not yet prepared, much less the pupils of common schools and acade- 
mies. Some subjects are very appropriate, which men of extensive 
knowledge will deem trite and common place. But here it must be borne 
in mind that much of the benefit of these meetings is intended for novices. 
Those who would be instructors of youth must condescend to the youth- 
ful capacity, take them as they find them, and lead them onward. Ac- 
cordingly as teachers are prepared for these several purposes, and thus 
direct their e£fbrts will they be successful. And every agency that aids 
and fiirthers these purposes is a public benefit 



MISTAKES OF EDUCATED MEN. 

[The following contains most exceUent advice from an eminent educa- 
tor to a graduating class, and to young persons generally, just starting 
in life:] 

Another point on which young men make a mistake, is in not holding 
onto the calling or profession which they choose. Of course, one may 
make so foolish a choice, may err so egregiously in the first step, that to 
retrace it and begin anew at something else, is indispensable. In this 
matter no absolute rule is possible. The tendency, however, is very 
strongly in one direction. Where one man perseveres in a calling that 
he ought to abandon, a dozen nien abandon their calling who ought to 
stick to it. It is not diflteult to acconnt for this. All those kinds of 
business which are surest in the end, whiqh pay best in the long run, are 
slowest in beginning to yield a retam. The yoiing lawyer or physician 
has to creep aloQg, at first, at a most discoaraging pace. In those early 
years of professional probation, when the man is hardly earning his salt, 
some other business <^ens before him, that promises an immediate in* 
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come— something that will bring hi t), at once, two or three times what 
he is now reoeiving. The temptation is strong indeed. In the eager- 
ness for immediate results^ he is apt to forget one essential point of dif* 
ference between the two prospeots. The one is a little rill^ which is 
destined to flow <«i with ever increasing volumOy till it becomes the brook, 
the stream, the majestic river. The other is a oanal, no bigger or deeper 
at the end of its coarse than at the beginning. In determining the 
question, then, whether to hold on to the profession or business which 
70Q have chosen, think not of the present size of the rill, but whether it 
springs from a living fountain, and whether it is likely to expand as it 
prooeeds. And be not easily disheartened. Let me say for yoqr en- 
ooaragement, if it be needed, that of the more than fbur thousand yoaag 
men who have been under my care as an educator, and whose career in 
life it has been my privilege more or less to observe, I have very rarely 
baowtt one to fail, who industriously persevered in the calling which he 
chose. ** Tenax propositi'^ is the commendation of the Roman moralist. 
Stick to your purpose. It is a most valuable habit of mind to cultivate. 
You need not carry it to obstinacy — though even that error is better than 
its opposite. Do not shrink from the reputation of being a plodder. It 
is a better augury of a young man than to hear of him as being preco- 
cioag) as being prematurely brilliant, as starting off in the career of life 
with a grand dash. 

Look into your minds just now, while pausing upon the threshold of 
your career, and see if there is within you this vacillating disposition. 
See if you are disposed to begin a study or an enterprise of any kind, 
aod after chasing it awhile, butter-fly like, to give it up for some newer 
fancy. It is a not uncommon habit of mind with the young. It is, how- 
ever, a habit which at your age may be overcome. I have known hun- 
dreds of instances of young men, .who, from being unsteady and fickle of 
purpose, have become steadfast, unwavering, tenacious. What is needed 
to bring about such a change, is an honest, deliberate review of one's 
character in this respect, and a firm resolve to amend what is found 
amiss. It is with a view to do for you what, thirty years ago, was wisely 
done for me, that I now place this point so distinctly before you. Te- 
nacity of purpose is the indispensable condition of success in whatever 
yoa undertake. You must learn to hold on. 

Every one of you has just chpsen his profession, or is about to make ^ 
the choice. It b not my purpose to discuss that subject with you. The 
one duty which I do urge upon you, in connection with it^ is, stick to 
yonr choice when made. I do not say, stick to it, right or wrcmg. But 
having begun on any course of action, let it not be an even weight of 
argument against it, which shall lead you to abandon it. Do not give 
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up what you have deliberately chosei), unless the argaments for receding 
are a great deal stronger than those for going on. To change from one 
profession or business to another, is, in a great measure, to throw away 
all the progress you have made in the one already begun. It is to go 
back to the beginning of the course for a fresh start. The different pro- 
fessions in this respect are not so much parallel tracks, where you can be 
switched from one into another, without loss of progress, but rather 
tracks radiating from a common centre. To pass from one to another, 
you must in each case go back to the original station. You must begin 
your career anew. The comparison, of course, cannot be applied with 
rigor. In many particulars it is not true. Yet it has substantial truth. 
The man who is tinkering away, first at one thing and then at another, 
rarely succeeds* It is not in the nature of things that he should suc- 
ceed. On the other hand, a man's choice of a profession, must be very 
bad indeed, if patient, persistent, tenacious continuance therein do not, 
in the end, crown him with success. 

What is true of your purposes, is likewise true of your opinions. It 
is a great mistake to suppose that you are bound to discard a fixed belief 
of your mind, because an ingenious opponent may ply you with arga- 
ments which, at the time, you cannot answer. Beliefs are a sort of 
growth, a gradual secretion of the mind, through a long series of years. 
It is very difficult for any man, on the spur of the moment, to give all the 
reasons which may have conduced to any one of his beliefs. Those rea- 
sons, from time to time, have been brought to the cognizance of the mind, 
have wrought their work upon the convictions, and then have been for- 
gotten. The resultant beliefs, like successive strata, remain as a sort of 
fixed, permanent deposit. This is the order of nature, in mind as well 
as matter, and it is right that it should be so. Otherwise we should be 
forever afloat on the sea of opinion. Cultivate, then, this habit of te- 
nacity, as well in your opinions as in your course of life. It is no harm 
to be a little dogged sometimes. Do not give up your creed because some 
specialty-man presses you with arguments that you cannot answer. 
You could answer them, had you made the subject a hobby, as he has 
done. You could answer them, if you had the leisure to review seriatim 
the steps by which you have come to your present stage of belief. Only 
be careful and honest in the first place in forming your opinions, and 
then be willing to place some confidence in your own mental results. 
Do not be badgered out of you position by every whipster that comes 
along prating about old fogy ism and the progress of the age. ~ John S. 
Hart, LL. D. 



One ungrateful man does an injury to all who stand in need of aid. 
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RULES FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS. 

The following Roles are those adopted for the Public Schools of Madi- 
tm, (Wis.), and may be saggestive elsewhere : 

Tb ACHXB8. 

1. Teachers shall observe and carry into effect all the regulations of 
the Superintendent and Board of Education, in relation to their respect- 
ive schools, and attend punctually and regularly the weekly meetings of 
teaebers, under the direction of the Superintendent. 

2. The salaries paid, entitle the Board to the servicer of the teachers 
for five and one -half days each week, excepting legal holidays. 

3. Teachers shall be present at their respective school-houses, both 
moroiDg and afternoon, at least thirty minutes before the time prescribed 
for the opening of the school. They shall require their scholars to be in 
their seats punctually at the appointed time ; and shall conmience their 
schools, without allowing any time for scholars to assemble, after school 
hours. They shall also close their schools precisely at the hour ap- 
pointed. 

4. All teachers shall keep their school registers, neatly and accurately, 
aceording to the forms prescribed therein, and fill out the blank reports 
of the condition and progress of their respective schools, according to 
to the direction of the Superintendent. 

5. It shall be their duty to exercise a vigilant watchfulness over the 
general conduct of their pupils, and, on suitable occasions to encourage 
sod instruct them in correct manners, habits and principles. 

6. They shall be entrusted with the immediate care of their respec- 
tive school rooms, and the furniture, apparatus or other school prop* 
erty belonging therein ; and shall be held personally responsible for 
any damage done during school hours, or while the building is under their 
control. 

7. Teachers may have power to suspend from school such pupils as 
have been guilty of gross misconduct or insubordination to school regula- 
tions ; immediate notice of which shall be given to the Superintendent 
and to the parents or guardian of the pupil. 

8. Teachers are expected to practice such discipline in their respect- 
ive schools as would be exercised by a judicious parent in his family ; to 
resort to corporeal punishment only in cases of extreme necessity, when 
other measures have failed, and to make record of the same, and the rea- 
son why it was inflicted. 

9. All Teachers shall be examined by the Superintendent and the Ex- 
amining Committee of the Board, at least once in each year ; and the re- 
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salt of sach examination shall be reported to the Board, with some re- 
commendations for its action. 

10. Saoh examinations shall take place within one week after the 
close of a school term. 

11. The Annual Examination shall take place during the first week 
succeding the Summer Term. 

11. Every new applicant for a teacher's situation shall, before being 
employed, pass an examination satisfactory to the Board ; which ex- 
amination shall be separate from the examination of those who have 
been previously engaged in teaching in the schools of the city ; and such 
examination shall take place as soon as practicable after the close of a 
school term. 

13. All teachers passing a satisfactory examination before the exam- 
ining committee will receive a certificate of qualification from the Super- 
intendent and Board of Education. 

Pupils. 

1. No child shall be admitted as a pupil in a Primary School who has 
not attained the age of five years. Nor into the Intermediate or Gram- 
mar Schools unless regularly transferred or found upon examination quali- 
fied to enter the lowest class therein, except b^f permit of the Superin- 
tendent. 

2. All pupils are required to be in their respective school rooms be- 
fore the time of beginning school, and to be regular in their daily at- 
tendance. 

3. Scholars who shall accidentally or otherwise injure any school 
property, whether school furniture, apparatus, or buildings, fences, trees, 
8l\^ub8; or any property whatever belonging to the school estate, shall be 
liable to pay in full for all damages. 

4. E\'ery pupil who shall be absent from school, shall bring to his 
teacher a written excuse from his parent or guardian for such absence. 

5. A scholar absenting himself from his seat for one entire week 
shall forfeit all right thereto and can be re-admitted only as a new pupil. 

G. Whenever any pupil shall be tardy or absent four times during two 
successive weeks, his seat in the school may be declared vacant and be 
can be re-admitted only by the written consent of the Superintendent or 
by direction of the Board. 

7. Any scholar who shall absent liimself from any regular examina- 
tion, or who fails to render a sufficient excuse for such absence, shall not 
be allowed to return to the school without the consent of the Board of 
Education. 

8. For open disobedience or insubordination, a pupil may be sus- 
pended by a teacher, or expelled by the Superintendent, immediate notice 
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of which shall be given to the parent or gaardian ; and shall be re*ad- 
mitted into the pablio schools only by the Superintendentln oase of sus- 
peDBioDy and by vote of the Board in case of expulsion. 

9. No child who comes to school without proper attention having 
been given to the cleanliness of his person and of his dress, or whose 
clothes are not properly repaired, shall be permitted to remain in schooli 
bat shall be sent home to be prepared for school in a proper manner. 

10. Whenever any parent or gaardian feels aggrieved by the action of 
anj teacher, it shall be his duty to Kive information thereof to the Super- 
intendent ; and in case the matter is not satisfactorily ao|jasted by him, 
sneh parent or guardian may appeal to the Board. 



GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 

This science, which the ancients made almost the foundation of knowl- 
ege, should receive, in many respects, more attention than has been yet 
accorded to it. Too much prominence, in my opicion, has been given to 
the mere technicalities of the science ; too little to the practically useful 
portion. 

The pupils in some schools have been required to commit and repeat, 
verbatim, melancholy pages of remarks, exceptions and crude specula- 
tions—or, perhaps, in the opinion of some, abstruse philosophical com- 
mestaries on details of minor interest. These technicalities, theories and 
tbstractions, having, in most instances only an incidental connection with 
the plain subject matter, and tending merely to confuse and dishearten 
the learner, who cannot distinguish the commentary from the principle, 
tte "crammed," in common parlance, into the heads of pupils and 
shaken down, till their dizzy brains are in a maze of bewildering conjec- 
ture. They see sextuple-classed pronouns with unintelligible distinc- 
tions ; '< interrogatives," so styled, when there is no interrogation ; and 
the same mode and tense admitting of indefinite variations in manner 
uid time. 

These distinctions which belong rather to abstruse philological lareatises 
than to common school manuals, have linked themselves with the indis- 
pensable framework of the science. They are a necessity to the critical 
Btndent of maturer years ; but to the young learner, they seem to orna- 
ment the plain structure of Grammar like the incomprehensible grotesque 
&nd arabesque of oriental design. In these labarynthine mazes, in which 
science is complicated rather than simplified, the young martyr wanders 
for about two years in search of the missing clew ; acquiring, perhaps, 
less knowledge of how '* to speak and write the English language cor- 
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reotly/' unless muoh collateral training independent of any text-book is 
given— than he might gain in less than half the time by a method which 
reversed this order* 

The training in some schools has been almost exclusively theoretical ; 
limited to the definitionsi Dlnstratibns and elementary analysis. Con- 
scious of the amount of these topics, and of the deficiency of their pu- 
pils in them', many of the teachers made parsing a subordinate exercise, 
and either ignored Compositions and Declamations altogether, or com- 
pressed them into a minimum of time, and devoted the hours thus wrest- 
ed from their proper use, to extra drills in the technicalities referred to. 
******** 

Composition writing is expected, not only from all the members of the 
Grammar schools, but from the first class, at least, in the Intermediate. 
The essays in some of the schools, in which the exercise is properly en- 
couraged and assistance rendered to the pupils by giving them interest- 
ing topics, with plans and hints for procedure, would be creditable to 
more mature minds. 

Several of the Intermediate teachers have practised descriptive writing 
in their schools with the most flattering success. Some who thought 
their pupils *'' too young to have any ideas," found on trial that the latter 
possessed more than had been '' dreamed of in their philosophy." 

In the High, and in a few of the Grammar schools, a systematic plan 
of classification and arrangement, founded on the Object Method of 
teaching, has been adopted for all essay writing, that the subject may be 
treated in a natural and logical order. The development and expression 
of thoughtr— the true object of education — must be secured by giving to 
Composition Writing much more time and attention than it has yet re* 
ceived. 

A short composition daily on some interesting topic would promote 
habits of observation and thought, and impart, even to the young pupils, 
a conmiand of language which few now possess. This, with colloquia 
and dictation exercises, in which all errors of expression should be cor- 
rected, would, I believe, impart more real knowledge of Grammar, even 
as a science, aud in less time, than close adherence to any text book in 
existence. — Annital Report of L. M. Oviatt, Esq., Supt. of the Cleve- 
land Schools, 



No STATUS that the rich man places ostentatiously in his window, is 
to be compared to the little expectant face pressed againsi the window 
pane, watching for his father, when his day's labor is done. 
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THE TEACHER WORTHY OP HIS WAGES. 

[The followiog article was marked 'for insertion some time since, and has been 
mislaid:] 

The article in the December number, '< Teaching from Necessity/' 
whieh meets my hearty approbation, has suggested the following re 
marks : Teaching is a labor and an honorable one, and therefore de* 
BCTes honorable wa^es. If the world profits by onr labors, as it unques- 
tionably does, why should not we, the laborers, also have our share ? 
Why should we not have as much, comparatiyely, as any body else ? As 
I neTsr heard it pronounced dishonorable to make money or a living out 
of one's talents by any honest application of the same, I can not see how 
it flhoold in any way disparage the profession of a teacher, if he demands 
and receives an adequate compensation for his services. Nor do I think 
it particularly dignified to work for miserable pay, and I know that no 
one ever gained public esteem by performing such a task as that of the 
teacher gratuitously. Soma few might admire and the rest would despise 
him and his efforts. Besides there is a great variety of professions into 
which a man qualified for successful teaching might enter, that would 
bring him far better pay and a more independent position. 

The question always should be, and perhaps sometimes is, a double 
one :— 1. In what profession may I do the greatest good ? 2. By what 
profession may I earn the best living ? The few cases in which a man 
devotes himself to any profession merely for its own sake seem so rare 
as not to deserve any particular mention. 

Very often, and, I think, generally with some real as well as apparent 
cause, do Americans boast of the superiority of their institutions com- 
pared with those of many states of Europe. But the foot that teachers 
receive a relatively very inadequate compensation in nearly all the states, 
pats America on a level with the very worst of the monarchies. This, in 
a oountry proverbial for its worship o£ Ihe ** Almighty DoUar " is very 
injurioas to our profession in a pecuniary as well as social point of view 
and is the reason why so many assume the duties of a teacher, namely, 
because they are not fit lor any other profession and therefore think they 
ynHjuti do for keeping school. Perhaps they are not so very wrong 
after all, considering the way suoh matters are usually regarded by many 
—who seem to think, that what may be had for little, is not worth much 
and need not be very good. 

It is never of any practical good to assume that lofty position which 
ignores the relations commonly supposed to exist between labcr and 
wagesi for it is in most cases mere hypocrisy. The world generally takes 
saoh extreme disinterestedness not without suspicion— having made the 
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disagreeable observation that those who most pretend, to pure intelleot- 
uality or spiritaality have the keenest eye towards material advantages. 
Ideals are not realites, or the world would be perfect. Model teachers^ 
disinterested as they may be, cease to be model men by neglecting their 
qmtk temporal affairs^ and people are much inclined not to trust those 
who do not attend to their nearest concerns. L. K. 

Buffalo County. 



TALENT APPBECIATED BY TALENT. 

The notion that genius will exdie the deepest reverence in those by 
whom it is least understood is an ever>recurring aad yet manifest delu* 
sion. Talent is best appreciated by talent^ knowledge by knowledge ; 
and the man who imagines that the bidder he is removed above his judges 
the more they will admire him^ might equally expect that he would look 
larger the farther he receded, or his voice sound louder the greater the 
' distance from which he spoke. Excellence must be perceptible before it 
can be applauded, and for a cultivated understanding to display its scores 
to untutored ignorance is much like exhibiting colors to the blind. Thus 
Johnson was subjected to the complicated misery of conscious power, 
general neglect, and helpless poverty; and, with his expectations baffled, 
wretched in the present and without hope for the ftiture, a less gloomy 
temperament than his would have been sunk in despondency.-— ^or^y 
Life of Johnson, 

TEACHER'S REQUEST OF PARENTS. 

1. Send your children to school seasonably ftnd eoiistantly. 

2. Encourage them to respect and obey the ndee and requirements of 
their school. 

3. Encourage them to be orderly, &o. 

4. Encourage them to be studious. 

5. Yisit them at school. 

6. Have a regard to the character of the books your ^iidren read, and 
see that they read understandingly. 

7. Aid me to check selfishness, and promote a vpirit of kindness and 
f(»'bearanoe. 

8. Cultivate in your children habits of politeness and courtesy. 
The^e duties, and others growing out of them, perform faithfully, and 

you will find a most abundant reward In tiie increased interest of your 
cMldren, and tfeeir growth in knowledge and vfrttte.— i\?<?r#*en*« Teaeh^ 
andPat^mtM 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

[The following Questions were " Sttbmitted to the candidates for admis- 
sion to the High Schooli Providenoe/' B. I., May, 1863. We are not 
Bare that they would not give a little troable to some graduates, so called, 
from some institutions :] 

PRACTICAL AUXTHlfaTIC. 

1. Divide :2?i of ^ by ^^ of JL- 

241 .007 1.6 ^ .0125 .08^ 

2. What is the least multiple of ^, 8, 12, 16| and 28. 

3. A merchant sold | of his flonr at an advance of 12 per cent. ; | at 
an sdTance of 10 per cent., and j at a loss of 8 per cent. How should 
he sell the remainder so as to gain 5 per cent, on the whole ? 

4. A man bought a horse for 1250. What most he ask for him that 
he may take 10 per cent, less than he asks, and yet make 15 per cent? 

5. A man bought a horse and two carriages. For th« first carriage 
he paid $250 ; and if this sum were added to what he paid for the borse 
it woald amount to | of the sum he paid for the second carriage ; ard if 
the stun he paid for' the horse were added to the sum paid for the sec ^p ' 
eamage, it would amount to three times the sum paii for the first car- 
riage. W hat did he pay for each ? 

6. A merchant bought 500 barrels of flour at 86^ a barrel, and sold 
them immediately at $7| a barrel, and received in payment a note due 
three months hence, which he discoqoted at a bank at 6 per cent. What 
did he gain on the flour ? 

7. A man bought 2400 bushels of corn at 90 cents a bushel ; but in 
measuring it he found that he had more bushels than he paid for, a^^d 
that he had gained 2} per cent, by the increase in the number of bushels. 
He sold the corn without delay for $1.10 per bushel. What did he ffm 
hy the transaction ? 

8. If A owes $500 due in six months, $400 due in 4 months; aud 
1300 due in 9 months, and pays f of the whole in 3 months, when ought 
the remaider to be paid ? 

8. A merchant sold a lot of flour for $cOO, and gained 25 per cent., 
he then invested the proceeds in flour, on which he lost 20 per cent. 
Did begun or lose by the transaction, and how much? 

ID. The base of a right-angled triangle is one-half of the sum of the 
perpendicular and hypothenuse, a,nd the sum of the leiigt^ of three sides 
is 96 feet. What is the length of each side ? 
kkn;i;a^ akxibk^tiou 

1. There are two nnmbors, that if 4 times the greater be added to 
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i of the les8| the sam will be 70^ and 3 j tiines the less is equal to 2^ times 
the greater. What are the numbers ? 

2. If J of the number of sheep A has, plus f of the number B hasi 
equals 320, and if f of the number B has equals 3 times f of the number 
A haS| how many sheep has each ? 

3. A boy being asked the time of day, answered that the time past 
noon was i of the time to midnight ? What was the time ? 

4. If 12 per cent, of what is reeeived for goods is gain, what is the 
gain per cent.? 

5. One-fifth is what per cent, of three-fourths ? 

6. When gold is worth 140 per cent.i how many whole dollars in gold 
ought a broker to pay for a ten dollar U. S. note, and how muoh in post- 
age money ? 

7. A collector collects $157.50 ; how much must he pay his employer 
after reserving 5 per cent, for his services ? 

8. A can do a piece of work in 1 | days ; B can do the same work in 
2| days ; in what time can they both, working together, finish it ? 

9. A boy spent one-third of his money for apples, and 20 cents for 
nuts ; he then gave 10 cents mure than one fourth of the remainder for 
oranges, when he found he had but fifty cents left. How many cents had 
he at first ? 

10. A's money is to B*s as 3 to 4, but after A had gained $30 and B 
had lost $80, A's money is to B's as 4 to 3. What had each at first ? 

ORAXMAB. 

1. Give the rules for the use of the capital letters. 

2. Give the rules for the formation of the plural. 

3| Write the plural of penny, pea, index, couniugerinan, manservant 
N. B. — ^If either of the above words have more than one form for the 
plural, write both, and give the meaning of each. 

4. Give the rules for the formation of the possessive case, and write 
the possessive of conscience, cockatrice, Jones , men and hoys, 

5. Name the rehUive pronouns and the words that are sometimes used 
as such, and when. 

6. Name the principal parts of the following verbs : fly, flee, hide, 
strike, work, pen, freeze, 

7. Name the defective verbs. State what part is wanting in each. 

8. Analyze the following sentences, and parse the words in italics: 

<' Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fate, 
All hut the page prescribed their present state *^ 
<< He walked his his hone one^half of the wwy home.*^ ' 
'< He was not chosen Sector, but invited only to preach,*' 
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9. Correct the following examples : 
'- 1 feel sare of its being him.'' 
"Her aant is older than her.'' 

**I intended to have written, but was only prevented by siokness." 
" He has fallen from his horse and broke his leg." 

10. << Ye have heard that it hath been said, an eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth." (Analyze and parse words in italics). 

GBOOBAPHT. 

N. B.— To describe a river, state where it rises, in what direction it 
nms', and where it empties. To locate a town or city, state in what po- 
Htioal division it is situated, and in what direction fioro four other im- 
portant cities. 

1. Name the rivers in the United States that flow into the Atlantic 
Ocean, beginning on the N. S. 

2. Locate London, Liverpool, Bristol, Edinburg and Glasgow, and 
giye the latitude and longitude of each. 

3. Locate Paris, Marseilles, Bordeaux and Lyons. 

4. Name and describe the rivers of Spain, and locate Madrid, Baroe- 
lon and Cadiz. 

5. Name the political divisions of Asia, and give their capitals. 

6. Locate St. Petersburg, Rio JaneirOi Florence, Vienna and Frank- 
fort. 

7. Name the principal rivers, mountains and lakes in Asia. 

8. Describe the Rhine, the Rhone, and the Danube. 

9. Name the political divisions of South America, and tiie capital of 
each. 

10. Name the principal cities on the Baltic Sea and its inlets. 

histort; 

1. Give fui account of the settlement of Plymouth. 

2. Give the date and the principal events of Queen Anne's War. 

3. State the causes that led to the French and Indian War. 

4. Give an account of the taking of Louisburg during the French and 
Indian War. 

5. Name the immediate cause of the Revolutionary War, and state 
the object of the Stamp Act and Writs of Assistance. 

6. Give an account of the first Continental Congress. 

* 7. State the principal events of the year 1776, and g^ve an account 
of the Battle of Long Island. 

8. Name the principal events of 1778, and describe the Battle of 
Monmouth. 
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9. Name the principal eyents of 1780, and desoribe the Battle of 
Camden. 

10. Give an acoount of the cessation of hostrlities and the farewell 
orders of Washington. 

BPlLUNO.-'^nFTT ITORDS. 

EliziTi zephyr, feasible, forcible, proximate, desperate, snychronical, 
oonceptade, conventicle, buoyancy, hypocrisy, flagitious, malicious, tes- 
taceous, fallacious, supplement, increment, crystalline, cylinder, idiosyn- 
crasy, permeate, pursuivant, pursuance, architrave, archetype, phylac- 
tery, diaphanous, epiphany, surcharge, peripneumony, paregoric, omni- 
scient, niche, cuneiform, sibyline, orthoepy, inoculate, innocuous, in- 
eligible, cynical, ventricle, architect, commercial, controversial, eoclesi- 
aates, strategic, schedule, collateral, therapeutics, gases. — E. 7. School' 
vMuter, 



Arnold on Punishment in Schools. — " The beau ideal of school 
discipline with regard to young boys would seem to be this : that while 
corporeal punishment was retained on principle, as fitly answering to 
aiid marking the naturally inferior state of boyhood, and therefore as 
conveying no peculiar degradation to persons in such a state, we should 
•herish and encourage to the utmost all attempts made by the several 
boys as individuals to escape from the natural punishment of their age 
by rising above its naturally low tone of principle.' ' Speaking of the 
Rugby School, he says : " Flogging will be only my ultimo ratio ; and 
talking I shall try to the utmost. I believe that boys may be governed 
a great deal by gentle methods and kindness, and by appealing to their 
better feelings, if you show that you are not afraid of them. * * * 
But of course deeds must second words when needful, or words will soon 
be laughed at." 

Multiplication of Books. — No English grammar was generally 
taught in common schools when I was young, except that in Dilworth, 
and that to no good purpose. In short, the instruction in schools was 
very imperfect in every brhnch ; and if I am not misinformed, it is so to 
this day, in many branches. Indeed there is danger of running from 
one extreme to another, and instead of having too few books in our schools, 
we shall have too many.— Noah Webster. 

Of one hundred parts into wich the surface of the earth may be di- 
vided, Europe contains seven ; Africa twenty one ; Continental Asia, 
thirty-three ; New Holland, etc., eight ; South America, fifteen ; North 
America, sixteen. 
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HJiTEKULiTlGAL HXPARTMKNT. 



Yali 1 — ^My present connection with the Mathematieal Department 
MMes with the isene of this number of the Joubkal, owing to a recent 
dttnge in my bnsiness engagements which renders it impracticable for 
me longer to retain possession of the honors of the chair editorial. 

Since I took charge of the Department in I860, I have labored to make 
it more especially useful to the common schools— not always with the 
best 8uccesS| but for the most part with a good fortune whioh has been 
gratifying. 

To those who have contributed to the mathematical pages of the 
JoTTRiTAL; and to the CTer-conrteons Resident Editor, I tender my grate- 
ful thanks. To all who have been interested in the Mathemadcal De- 
partment^ I bid farewelL 

T. D. CORYELL. 

SoluiUm 0f Problem 65.— It is eyident that if we had the parts of 
ny other number similarly divided, we might divide 21 in the ratio of 
tliese parts and obtain the required result. Let 2 be the lesser of these 
aaiiliary numbers and the greater can be found thus : since 25 times 2 
divided by the greater is equal to the greater divided by 2, 100 divided 
by the greater is equal to the greater. Hence the number sought is the 
square root of 100 which is 10. We now have only to divide 21 in the 
ratio of 10 : 2, thus, 12 : 2::2L : f| 
12: 10:: 21: W 

Eagle, Wauhaha Co. D. 

Problem 72. — A and B buy a grindstone together of uniform thickness 
and two feet in diameter, with a square eye measuring twx) uches acro89. 
Sach is to grind away half the stone. A takes his from the outside ; 
how many inches U he entitled to ? 

Problem TS.^There are three balls each 4 inches in diameter lying so 
as to touch each other, on a flat surface. If a fourth ball be laid on them, 
how far will its top be from the plane ? 

Problem 74. — Problem 68, Mr. James O'Connor writes us should have 
been x-^x^ = || to find x by quadratics, which equation we give as a 
new problem. 
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NATIONAL TEAOHEBS* ASSOCIATION. 

The Annual Meeting of this Association will be held in Ohicsgo^ at Bryan 
Hall, commenoing August 6, at 10 o'clock, A. M., and continuing three days. 
The Teachers of Chicago have engaged to provide £:ee entertainment for all the 
Ladies who attend the meeting ; and the proprietors of several ol the Hotels 
have engaged to make a reduction of 60 cents a day in their charges to Members 
in attendance at the meeting. 

Lectures will be delivered and papers read by some of the most prominent 
educators of the country, embracing the President of the Association, J. D. 
Philbrick, Esq., Supt. of Schools, Boston ; President Thomas HiU, of Harvard 
University; Henry Barnard, LL. D., of Hartford, Conn.; E. A. Sheldon, Esq., 
Sup't of Schools. Oswego, N. Y.; Hon. J. L. Pickard, State Sup't of Schools, 
Madison, Wisconsin, and Hon. J. M. Gregory, State Sup't Schools^ Lansmg, Mich. 

The Board of Education of Chicago, invite teachers and others in attendance 
to make their head-quarter^ at the Booms of the Board, No. 76, La Salle Street, 
opposite the Court House. 

It will assist the Beception Committee in their labors if the names of those 
for whom places are to be provided can be sent to either member of the Com- 
mittee several days before the meeting. The Committee will be in attendance 
at the Booms of the Board of Education on the morning of the 6th, and at other 
times, and all persons attending the meeting are desired to report themselves im- 
mediately on their arrival. 

BsoEPTiON Committee. — Samuel A Briggs, Samuel H. White, and F. S. Hey- 
wood. Post Office Box 3895. 

Members of the Association, and those becoming members during the session, 
who pay full fare over the following roads, will receive return tickets over the 
same roads: 

Galena & Chicago Union B. B.; Beloit Sn Madison B. B.; Chicago and North- 
western B. B.; Kenosha & Bockford B. B.; Chicago Sn Milwaukee B. B. Tickets 
good to August 18, inclusive. 

The Annual meeting of the American Normal Association will also be held in 
Chicago at some time during the sessions of the National Teachers' Association. 

THE ASSOCIATIONS. 
Our State Association meets as we go to * press for August, and we are unable 
therefore to give the proceedings till next month. We give such a portion of 
the Circular of the National Association, as will te most important to our read- 
ers, many of whom we trust will be able to attend the meeting at Chicago. 
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OOMMBNOBMENTS. 
The past month has been the seaaon of the dosing exerdses of our yarioos 
iiistitations of learning. Commencement at Madison and Appleton Jane 26, at 
Beloit on the 9th and at Racine on the 15^th of July. There are several Acade- 
mies, and Seminaries, and many High Schools in. the State, besides those 
mentioDed below, and we should be glad to give them a notice, on receipt of a 
catalogue or circular. 

Thx Statk Uniybbsitt.— Four young gentlemen graduated at the late Com- 
mencement The reK>pening of the Normal Department appears to give con- 
siderable added interest to the institution. We are of the opinion that this was 
the work to have begun with, years ago. The Preparatory Department is we 
understand to be merged hi the Normal Department 

BuiOiT CoLLiGK. — ^Twelre graduates went forth this year— more than from all 
the other colleges in the State. Beloit however is just upon the line of Dlinoia, 
and the college is patronized largely by that state— a oompUment) not undeaerv* 
ed, to Wisconsin and to the institution. 

&10IKS COLLEas. — ^The graduating dass numbered four. The disdpline of 
this college is understood to be very effident, and what is not always the oase^ 
a high moral and religious tone is mamtained. Without this, college life is ruin 
to many a young man. 

UwanrcB nKivsBsrrr.— Three young gentlemen reodved their first degree^ 
and ten former graduates, three of them ladies, were made IL A. The College 
is in a way we hope of removbg its 019,000 of indebtedness. Ut, Lawrence 
of Boston, its munificent founder, proposes to give $10,000, if the remainder is 
made up by the first of September. After an appeal by Bishop Simpson, a gen- 
eroQB beginmng was made by the people of Appleton, who pledged $3,000 in 
money and land, and the filends of the histitution elsewhere are very appropri- 
ately called upon to make up the balance. 

I^iuvAir Sehikabt.— This school, which is open to both aezeg, has passed 
into the hands of Bev. G. M. ^kiimer, a teacher of expenenoe, and its pro(^>eots 
we believe are encouraging. The Catalogue for the past year shows an attend- 
ance of 103 pupils. 

Auni's Obovs Aoashct.— A writer m the Janesville 0<meUe says of the 
Anniversary of this exoeUent school, July 6, "The ezeroiseB of the day were 
oompletdy suocessful and speak well for the adiool and teadienu Alle&% 
Cfrove Academy ranks seeond to none ki the State, espedaUy in the Normal 
Bepartment It always has been and stQl is the aim of 'Profl Montague to make 
ibiough and efBldent scholars. It is to be hoped that he will be heartily sup* 
ported m his endeavon at uaeftalness." 
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MiLTOir AoABsirr.— Thig proeperoua Bchool, located in a central and well 
populated region, haa the largest attendanoo we believe of any Academy in the 
State, being for the year ending July t, 310 pupils in all the departments, and 
19t of these Kormal students. Ko Academy furnishes we suppose so many 
teachers annually for the surrounding schools as this, and it is the design of the 
Principal to make this the leading feature of the institution. The " Army List " 
shows that upwards of 125 of the former students have gone at their country^s 
calL We take pleasure in calling attention to the advertisement on the second 
page of the cover. 

' Plattkvillb AcadimV. — The attendance for the past year though a little less 
than the previous year, reached 192. In this as in most ot our mixed schools, 
the heavy drain of students tor the war, leaves a large preponderance of young 
Icdies. This Academy, as it long has been so may it long continue to be, a bless- 
ing to the community around it. 

OooNoxowoo Female Sexixabt.— This school continues under ihe charge of 
Miss Grace P. Jones and a competent corps of assistants, and it accommodations 
for boarders are being enlarged we understand, for the opening of the next Term. 

Eaoivk. — ^A school year closed July 9, during which time Mr. S. H. Peabody, 
previously at Fond du Lac, has been in charge of the High School and Superin- 
tendent for the city. Says the Advocate, *' Under the care of Mr. Peabody our 
public schools are fast regaining their former high standing." Forty-nine young 
persons in all have completed the course of study in the High School since its 
openiDg, and twenty-six were present at an anaoal gathering, and were address- 
ed by OoL McMynn, tbair former Principal, and Rev* Mr. Kinney, a former So- 
periatendent. 

BuBLnraTOK. — ^The first class " graduated" from the High School here July 3. 
Mr. J. G. Thompson has been in charge the past year. 

Tovp DU Lao. — ^The High School during the past year has been in charge of 
Mr. 0. 0. Steenburg. The examining conunittee, as we see by the BegportoTf 
speak in very fitvorable terms of the school and of the closing exercises, which 
occurred the first week in July. It may be mentioned as an evidence of growing 
interest in the school that several liberal mindefit gentlemen offer priees for the 
best orig^al declamations and compositions next year. Miss Merrille continues 
through all changes faithflilly at her post as Assistant. Fond du Lac sadly needs 
a High School Building; 

SHSBOT«AV.-*-Tbe year dooes about this date (Joly 26). Mr. Gaylord has 
been very siwoeMfiil we bear in iKivaQoirg ibe Union Sobool, a^ Principal of the 
Higto DepartDseott ettd Svperfaid^ideftt of the whole, 

KiLfieoBK Crrt.— tnie* school here is graded into three departments embradng 
14)0 pupils. Mr. 0. 0. Carpenter has been in chai^ge of the higher department 
for some months past We understand that the school is in a good cohdition. 
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FXIBOB Go. — We have a full supply of toachera, with but very few teacbiog 
mid«r special certifioateB. This supply has been effected, too, after the withdrawal 
of some half dozen or more old teachers, who have fallen behind the times, from 
their carelessness to post themselves up, and have either failed, or have not tried 
fo get certificates. 

Our young teachers are mostly wide awake, and well posted. We have two 
graded schools in our county, one at Prescott, under the charge of Prof. R. L. 
Keed, late of Watertown, in this state, and one at River Falls, under the charge 
of Vtot A. H. "Weld, author of Weld's Grammar. The school at Prescott has five 
departments, and numbers about 260 pupils. The one at River Palls, has two 
departments, and numbers 80 pupils. This school has but just commenced un- 
der the now arrangement. 

Our Spring Institute was the most successful of any Institute ever held in this 
region. We had 60 live teachers in attendance, and all promised to attend the 
?aU Institute. 

On the whole we feel greatly encouraged in our labors. We begin to see sub- 
stantial results from the operations of the new system. 

W. T. Hatch, Co. Sup't 

We see by the Prescott JoumcA that friend Hatch has taken to himself a help- 
s»0t This is well, as the guardian and guide of the children of the county 
Bhoidd be a model family man. 

£au Clairb Go. — We had a call from the Rev. A. Kidder the SuperinteodeD^ 
OQhis way to Kenosha, with a delegation of four teachers. We think few 
ooonties so fiir distant will do as well as this, Mr. Kidder is principal of the 
graded school on the west side of the river at £au Claire. On the east side a 
fine sdiool house is soon to be. erected, for a graded school, and ihfi Metliodigt 
people are also building up a Seminary, under a good teacher, in the same lo- 
cality. 

Waiipaca Co. — The following we believe to be a deserved tribute : " Think- 
ing that a few words in relation to the advaticement of Common Schools in 
Waapaca county would receive a welcome, I deem it a privilege to send you a 
few lines on that subject. It is, I think, granted by all, that, during the past 
two years, our common schools have made rapid progress ; and, thanks to our 
Teiy worthy Superintendent, soon, if not at the present time, our county will be 
prepared to stand proudly forth by the side of her sister counties, and claim the 
honors which she is so nobly and perseveringly striving to win. Prom all sides, 
we hear cheering testimonials of the improvement of both teachers and schookk 
Mr* .Wemli spares no efforts on his part, to naake teaching what it should be^-* 
«piofeflBion ; and, as he sunreys the progress whieh, under his Judicious «ue» ke 
eui discover throughout the entire county, he miQr well say : '^ My labors are not 
k vain." He is emphatically " The Teacher's Priend, " as well as a zealoQs la- 
borer lA the cause of education.^ A good superi^tendeiit^ like a good teacher, 
ahould be retained in office as long as possible; and we smeerely hope that he 
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may long adorn the responaible position which he new occupies, to guide the 
destinies of our flourishing county, till she can equal if not excel her sisters. 
Tours with respect, A Tbaoheb. 

Winnebago Co. — The interest in educational matters is on the increase in 

this county. The percentage of attendance is much higher than formerly owing 

to the exertions of teachers in that direction. Teachers are required to report 

monthly with reference to attendance, tardiness and other matters of interest, 

and all seem to feel somewhat responsible for regularity of attendance in their 

several schools. All are making conunendable efiforts to create a proper public 

opmion upon this great hindrance to efficient schools. 

J. E. MiTNaiB, Co. Supt 
A good list of subscribers accompanied the above. 

Waukssha Go. shows no signs of relaxation during hot weather. A meeting 
of the County Association was held at Oconomowoc, the first week in July, and 
a School Picnic at Prospect Hill, on the 25th . The new Supermtendent, Eev. 
A. D. Hendrickson is one of the working sort. 

New Yoek.— "We acknowledge the receipt of the Ninth Annual Report of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, from Hon. Y. M. Bice, the present in- 
cumbent. The bulk of the volume— 412 pages 8 vo. — is filled with the Reports 
of the City Superintendents and the County Commissioners or Superintendents. 
This great State has upwards of 1,300,000 school children, of whom nearly 
900,000 were in attendauce upon the public schools in 1862. The non-attend- 
ance was to a large extent of children between four and six years of age, whose 
absence is not to be regretted, and of others between seventeen and twenty-one. 
About 100,000 are supposed to be in private schools, academies and colleges. 
The total e^enditures for the year were about $4,6000,000, three and three- 
fourths millions being for teachers' wages. Mr. Rice calls earnest attention to 
the importance of establishing a scientific institution of a high order through the 
avails of the late donation of lands to the loyal states by Congress for agricul- 
tural colleges. Increased aid to Institutes is asked and Teachers Classes in 
Academies are commended, till something better can be done,— but more Normal 
Schools are called for. It is we think a severe reproach to this great— this 
" empire" state, that in this latter half of the nineteenth century, she furnishes 
but 64 teachers in a year, as graduates of a Normal School, for the instruction of 
more than a million of her children. 

Bholish Studbicts oir Rebblliok.— ^The Chancellor's Prize at Oxford this 
year was for the best essay on the American Rebellion. Eight essays, of merits 
above the ordinary grade, were sent in for competition. Seoen of them were on 
the side of the North. Of these seven, the writers of three or four were, when 
they began, entirely in favor of the South, and were converted by theh* own in- 
vestigations. 

The AIMon, the British New York paper, mentions these circumstances, all 
but the last— i^. r. Independmii. 
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NORMAL DBPABTMBNT— STATE TTNIVBRSITT. 
The next Term oommenoes Aiigost 26. Apply early for rooms. 

PERSONAL. 

Kr. T. D. GOBTELL, for three years past our £uthful and aooomplished Math- 
anatical Editor, has an appointment under govemmenment that calls him to 
Sooth Carolina^ and has already lett for New York. We reg^t to part with his 
society as well as his seryioes, and trust that he may safely return to us, when 
peace shall onoe more bless our unhappy land, and be founi a^in in the educa- . 
tional field. 

OoL «[. Q. MoMtnv, we see by the papers, has resigned his position, and is at 
bis home in Racine. The Colonel has seen some severe and trying service in 
Tennessee, and helped most efficiently to give the rebels a lesson that we trust 
win never need to be repeated. We hope to see him re-enter the educational 
field, and in a capacity for which his ability and experience fit him. 
NORMAL CLASSES. 

At the recent meeting of the Board of Normal School Regents held in this 
city, the following appropriations were made, being at the rate of $21 for each 

ptqnl: 

No. of Pupils Passed. Amount. 

Albion Academy, 9 |189 

MltonAcademy 30 680 

Allen's GroTe Academy, 12 252 

XruisTille Seminary, 19 899 

PlaiteyiUe Academy, 2....'. 42 

^sconsin Female College, Fox Lake, 14 294 

Lawrence Uniyersity, 13 278 

GslesTille Uniyersity, 2 42 

loTt Atkinson High School^ 5 106 

12,226 
The publication of this statement has been delayed some time, awaiting the 
disposition of the funds in the State Treasury. The ** Recommendatory Certifi- 
eates" will immediately be issued to those entitled to them. 

ATWATER'S SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 

This plan of School Government, by daily "checks" or "merits," weekly 
"tickets" and monthly ** notes " of merit, is much liked we find by those who 
lue it See advertisement in the Journal, firom March to June. Send $1.25 to 
the Publisher, John Atwater, Box 4024, Chicago, and get it for your next school, 
or Bend $1.60 to us and get it, with the Journal for one year. 

BELLS FOR SCHOOLS. 

We visited Mr. Stoner's establishment a little time since and came away with 

a pretty vivid impression that school-boards or any other parties, can obtain 

there a large amount of sound for a moderate outlay. The Amalgam Bell seems 

well suited for schools, &q„ and will answer for a small church. See Advertisement 
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ONE THOTTSiJSrD SUBSCBIBEBS. 

In addition to the State Sabacriptioni ire hare printed 1000 oopiea of the July 
and August Issues of the Jimmai^ in the belief that this number at least of the teach- 
era of the State ought to be subscribers. The following Table 'exhibits the num- 
ber of teachers employed in each county in 1862 — a total of about tOOO. Di- 
yiding the number for each oounty by 7 gives the proportion of 1000 for tiiat 
county ; in the next column is the number at present taken ; and in the next 
the number for the last volume. We shall be glad to have our friends who taka 
an interest in the circulation of the Journal aid us in bringing the number in emott 
oounty up to the proportion indicated. Some counties already go beyond It; in 
others not a copy is taken at present. 

We take pleasure in acknowledging lists lor the current volume, from Super- 
intendents Levens, Cheney, Lawler, Hendrickson, Barlow, Slye, Grilfillan, Wemli, 
Munger, and Lyman. 

Also from the following Teachers: — B. A. Donaldson, La Crosse ; H. A. Tem- 
ple, Grand Rapids; M. Fellows, JuDeau; M. E. Goldthwaite, Fox Lake; B« 
Bristol, Milwaukee ; C. 0. Steenburg, Fond du Lac ; W. D. Moorhouse, Bosen- 
dale; L. J. Potter, and W. M. Colby, Madison j 0. W. Packard, Waupaca Co., 
and Misses B. B. Burritt, Manitowoc Bapids, and F. S. Ames, Oregon. 

A SENSIBLE LETTER AND TEACHER. 

Pbiubosx, June 25, 1863. 
Dba£ Snt: — I have been an occasional reader of the Journal for some time, 
and consider it an es&ential aid to every teacher and an imp<M'tant auxixihary to 
the cause of education generally. But it does not look right for any teacher to 
depend upon borrowing of the district derk. Enclosed you will find $1.48, for 
which please send to my address for one year the Journal of Education ; also 
Chapman's Map of Wisconsin, on cloth, and Orcutt's ** Hints to Teachers." 



ANOTHER. 

Waupaoa Co., June 21, 1862. 
Rev. J. B. Pbadt:— I discover by the last Journal that the time of my sub- 
scription has expired with the June number, and as I ftnd it quite inconvenient 
to remit the sixty cents required, at present, I would be much pleased if you 
will send it to my address, and I will remit the money at the expiration of three 
months. It is a very valuable aid to teachers, and I should not know how to 
get along without iU ■ 

INSTITUTE FOR THE NORTHEAST. 
A Teachers' Institute will be held at Green Bay for the countiea of Brovm 
Door, Kewaunee, Outagamie, Oconto and Shawano, commencing Monday, Sep- 
tember 21, 1863, to be continued one week. Lady Teaohen will be entertained 
free by the citizens of Green Bay. 
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COUNTY TABLE. 



COUNTIBS. 



Adamf, 

AshUnd, 

Brown, 

BaSalo, 

Calumet, 

Ohippewa, 

Clark, 

Columbia, 

Crawford, 

*I>ane,E. Diatriot, 

Dodge, W. District, 
u E. <* 

Door, 

Douglas, 

Duin, 

Ian Claire, 

londdnLac, 

Grant, I 

Green, 

Green Li^e, 

Iowa, 

Jaekion, 

Jefferson, 

Janean, 

Kenosha, .j_. 

Kewaanee...... '.■... 

La Crosse, 

Lafayette 

LaPointe, 

Manitowoc, 

Marathon, 

Marqnette, 

•MUwankee, 1. D., 
« 2 *' 

Monroe, 

Oconto, , 

Dntagunie, , 

Ounkee, ...^^. .. 

Jepin, rn.., 

Keroe, 

Polk, , 

fortage, , 

ladne,....*^,. , 

lUehland 

lock,...* , 

8jiat Croix, 

5J»^anaw, 

Bheboygan, 

*Irempealeftu, . 

'ernon, 

I»lworth, 

fMhington, 

♦Wankeaha, .... 

waopaca, 

^joshara, 

♦mttebago, ... 
'♦Wood, 



SumiRTiHDurr. 



B. K.Fay 

J. W.Bell 

E. Hicks, 

Aug. Vinkelnboigi 

A. W. Hammond,., 

R. Palmer, 

R. Dewhurst, 

D. W. Rosenkrans,. 
Joseph Brans, 

B. A. Barlow, 

S. L. Hooker, 

H.B.Phelps, 

Chas. Allen, 

H. E. Lyman, 

A. 0. Brown, 

W.H.Smith, 

Rey. A. Kidder, ... 

B. Root 

David Pasons, 

W. C. Green, 

N. C.Hoit, 

A.J. Slye, 

J. K. Hoffman,.... 

Alonzo Wing, 

Rev.H. C.Wood, . 

B.L.Dodge, 

D. D. Garland,.... 
P. S.Elwell,....";.. 
J.B.Parkinson,... 

V.Smith, 

J. W. Thombs, 

RoT.O. r. Halsey,. 

B.F.Hood 

Wm. Lawler, 

Wm. Swain, , 

O.O.Miller, 

W.H.Seward, 

Martin Gerritts,... 

F. W.Hom, 

M. B. Axtell, M. D., 

W.T. Hatch, 

S. T. Catlin, 

0. W. Hulce, 

0. W. Levens, 

Bey.J. H.Mather.. 
Bey. J. I. Foote,... 

I.W. Morley 

J. N.YanSlyke,.... 
Myron McOord, .... 

A. W. Whitcom, 

D. W. GilflUan, 

Hartwell Allen, .... 

A.J. Oheney, 

Fretd. Begenfus, .... 
A. D. Hendrickson, 

J. WernU, 

H. 0. Pierce,.... 
J. B. Manger,... 
Q. I. Witter, M. D., 



Post Orrioi. 



Friendship, 

La Pointe, 

Green Bay,. 

Fountain Oity,... 

Chilton,.. 

Chippewa Falls, . 

Neilsville, 

Oolnmbus 

Yankee Town, . .. 

Stoughton, 

Black Earth, 

Beayer Dam, 

Mayville, 

Sturgeon Bay,... 

Superior, 

Ean Galla, , 

Eau Claire, 

Ripon, , 

Tafton, , 

Monroe, 

Green Lake, , 

Dodgeyille, , 

Black Riyer Falls, 

Jefferson, 

Mauston, , 

Salem Station,.... 

Kewaunee, 

West Salem, , 

Fayette, , 

LaPointe, , 

Manitowoc, 

Wausan, 

Montello, , 

Oak Creek, 

Milwaukee, 

Tomah, .••.,, ..., 

Oconto, 

Little Chute, , 

Cedarsburg, , 

Pepin, , 

Prescott, 

Osceola Mills...... 

Plover, , 

Waterford,.. .. 
Richland Center,. 

Footyille, , 

Baraboo, , 

Hudson, 

Shawano, 

Sheboygan Falls,. 
Trempealeau,.... 

Viroqua, , 

Delayan, , 

West Bend, ., 

Waukesha, 

lola, , 

Wautoma, , 

Oshkosh, 

Grand Rapids,.... 



8 

79 

40 

79 

81 

17 

286 

117 

204 

212 

280 

144 

32 

8 

82 

84 

828 

282 

225 

148 

165 

55 

234 

144 

132 

85 

95 

147 

2 

134 

36 

79 

88 

tl21 

148 

27 

108 

76 

24 

62 

20 

108 

158 

146 

864 

244 

85 

17 

191 

48 

144 

296 

149 

222 

148 

167 

199 

27 
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4 
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17 
29 
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47 
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21 
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33 

21 

19 
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15 
11 
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8 
15 
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52 
85 
12 
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27 

7 
21 
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21 
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21 
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28 
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4 
13 

20 
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87 

18 
1 

10 
9 
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1 
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*9 

2 

44 

88 
6 
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1 
6 
28 
7 
5 
4 
2 
2 
9 
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10 
8 

80 
8 

1 

86 

4 

24 
2 
10 
10 

'i 
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* Aboye the Quota. 1 90 Teachers estimated for Milwaukee dty. t Banner County. 
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BOOK TABLE. 

THS TEACHSB AND PABENT : A treatise on Oommon School Education : Containing 
^ PraoUcal Suggestions to Teachers and Parents. By Ohaelis Nobthivd, A. H. 
Becently Superintendent of 'Schools, Danyers, Mass., now of New Britain. Conn. 
Eighth edition, enlarged. New York : A. S. Baewis & Bvee. 

This admirable book, from whioh we giye a brief ^ extract on a former page, should 
be in the hands of erery one who presumes to be a teacher. Nothing more fbrdbly il- 
lustrates the low idea entertained of their work, than the number of teachers who do 
not own and have nerer read a single book upon the subject of teaching. What should 
we think of a professed lawyer, physician or clergyman, who had never studied a single 
work pertaining to his profession ? The work by Mr. Northend is one of the best we 
hare, and is worthy to rank with Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching, issued by the 
same publishers— who will send the « Teacher and Parent " to any teacher or parent— 
and both may read it with profit— on receipt of $1.12. 

Brtant avd Stbatton's National BooK-Enpiira ; -Published by lytson, PUnney & 
Co., New York, and S. 0. Origgs & Co., Chicago. 216 ppv large octayo. 

This work is an " analytical and progressire treatise on the science of accounts, and 

its collateral branches," and is designed both as a book of reference for the Gounting 

house, and as a text-book for schools and academies. We do not profess to be much 

skilled in these matters, but from the reputation of the authors and of their chain of 

mercantile colleges east and west, as well as the evident clearness and fullness of the 

treatment of the subject, we can safely commend the work to confidence. Mr. 8. 8. 

Packard, Besldent Principal of the New York Mercantile College, i« associated with 

Messrs. Bryant 4s Strattonin the authorship. 

Bktakt Ain> Stbatton'8 Oommon School Book-Keeping (same Authors and Publishers aa 
foregoing.) 

This is a more elementary work, and sufficient for the wants of farmers, mechanics and 

small dealers, and any intelligent young person can master it at school, with little more 

expenditure of time than may be usefully employed in writing the exerdses. It should 

be in general use in schools. 

8An>nt8'8 Uhioh Bbambs. Numbers One, Two, Three, Four and Five. lyison, Phinney 
& Co., New York ; S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. 
The publishers have placed s set of these beautiful Beaders on our Table, and we take 
pleasure in directing attention to their merits. The matter and embellishments are en- 
tirely new, and the selection and arrangement of the lessons has had the benefit of Mr. 
Sanders's long experience in. this important branch of book-making. Those familiar 
with the old series will gladly welcome the new, uid school-boards or teachers looking 
about for a set of Beaders to introduce will do well to examine them. The Fourth and 
Fifth Beaders are especially attractire Ibr higher classes, and cannot but tend to culti- 
yate literary taste and research. See Adyertisement on last page of coyer. 

Alueh's CoMPiBHXSSiTi GiooBAPHT.— This work, the second of the Geographical 
Series, issued by Messrs. J. B. Lippinoott & Co., Philadelphia, is, we understand soon 
to make its appearance. The examination of some of the first pages gives us a very 
pleasing impres^on of the plan and execution of the work, by both author and publish- 
ers. The former at our last aooounts, was serving a battery prepared for invading rebels. 
Pennsylvania is by this time nearly quiescent again we suppose. 

Xlibwobth's Blaox Boabd Chabt op LiTVBBS. Published by D. Appleton 4s Co., Nev 
York. 
This Chart is designed to teach the forms of written and printed letters in the school 
room, by being hung befbre the pupils, for copying, and is well arranged for the pur- 
pose. It is more espedaUy designed for primary sehools. 
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LANDMARKS.* 

Fellow Teachers: — At the retarn of another year we meet again 
in oar annual pilgrimage. From the farthest limits of oar broad State 
to this remote angle, we find gathered a throng of earnest, thinking, act- 
ing, living teachers. 

In this annual gathering, wherever, for the time, our tabernacle may be 
pitched, there is a deep significance. We have not come these many 
miles for mere amusement, nor do we expect any immediate and tangible 
wages for this time and toil. We have been working, this long year, 
each man over against his own house, and we have come together to ob- 
serve the progress of the entire structure, and to see how our work adapts 
itself to the general design. We have been patiently treading the cir- 
cumference permitted by our own brief tether, shying the stumps and 
leaping the pitfalls, and we come to learn that there are stumps and pits 
in others paths as well as in our own ; to observe how those may be 
drawn and these filled up ; to thank God, and take courage. We have 
hen sailing our frail barks, each on his own sea, bounded by his own 
horizon, buffeted by storms, beset by calms, tossed hither and thither by 
wind and wave, and we have come once more into port to refit our shat- 
tered craft, get new spars and sails, clear away the rust and barnacles, 
compare our compasses, rate our chronometers, correct our charts and 
set forth again on a new voyage. 

It is natural, then, to ask, as we meet, What cheer I How prospers 
the work ? Do the walls still rise, or have the foxes gone up and broken 

* ADDBESS before the Wisconsin State Teachers' Association, at Kenosha, July 29, 
1808, by S. H. Pbabodt, President. 
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down portions thereof? What new conquests have been made in the 
career of study or of duty ? What ineffectual labors and blighted hopes 
demand yet higher conquests ? What progress has been made ? What 
work is before us ? 

Such questions you expect will be answered, here and now ; and yet 
you would much prefer an answer from the master builder, than from an 
humble laborer ; from the admiral of the fleet, than from the master of 
some crazy transport. Tou will make due allowance for the imperfect 
reply which must be given by one whose attention has been confined to 
his own field of vision and to the exigencies of his own peculiar circum- 
stances. Yet some opportunity has been taken for scanniog the horizon, 
for examining the situation, and to the hail ''What cheer I*' the answer 
is " Good cheer I" 

Our cause is the cause of Public Instruction. We are concerned in all 
movements which tend to increase the sum of human knowledge, to cal- 
tivate the human intellect, and to give such knowledge and intellect the 
widest diffasion and the broadest scope. Whenever this work prospers, 
our work prospers ; any success in this direction is our success. And I 
think I may assure you, fellow teachers, that in spite of all the untoward 
circumstances which have opposed this our work during the past year— 
in spite of the obstacles thrown in the way of this, as of every other 
element of civilization, and humanity, and progress, by war in any form, 
and especially by such a fearful fratricidal carnage as devastates our 
land — which has distracted from us public attention and sympathy, which 
has taken to the field our most promising pupils and most active teachers, 
which has filled our land with mourning, has disorganized society, and 
has so shrouded the future of our country that only those whose faith 
can lay hold on the immutable throne can hope, and plan, and build for 
the future — in spite of all these most serious hindrances our course has 
been forward— onward. We have achieved positive and permanent pro- 
gress. If, in o«r labor, we have no Port Hudson, or Vicksburg, or Get- 
tysburg to rejoice over, we have no wasted Antietam to regret, no bloody 
Fredericksburg, or Ohancellorsville, to mourn. There are a few items 
which you will permit me to mention as, in my judgment, indications of 
progress, — successes from which we may take heart. 

The first mark of progress, we may find in the success of our newly 
adopted system of County Superintendency. The framers and friends of 
this scheme did not expect perfect, unalloyed success in the outset. They 
knew that there would be many difficulties in the way, arising partly 
from the defective preparation of the public mind, but mainly from the 
men who should be elected to fill the offices thus created. In some cases 
these difficulties may have been encountered. Visionary men may have been 
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chosen, whose strength has been wasted in devising atopian schemes 
for a distant future, rather than in planning practical work for the present; 
Boisy men, fond of intellectual county fairs ; indolent men, too laej to 
do more than obey the letter of the law as little as possible ; shiftless 
examiners, who allow candidates to take home their work and do it at 
their leisure ; incompetent men elected only because nobody else in the 
coanty would take the place for the pay ; — all these dead-heads may be 
found, but the majority of these superintendents we know to be compe- 
tent, practical, active, ear o est men, who are doing thorough and substan- 
tial work. We know them to be self-sacrificing, for scarcely one of them 
can afford to do the work for the salary allowed. We have seen their 
labors in Institutes, in their careful llnd rigorous examinations, in their 
faithful visitations. ' Incompetent teachers dread their coming, are tum- 
ing their attention to other pursuits, are enlisting, or going to school. 
We congratulate the Su( erintendents on their success. May the shadows 
of the inefficient grow less, and the salaries of the competent greater, 
before another winter. And above all may they realize the responsibility 
of their position, and be endowed with wisdom in the performance of 
their duties. 

2. The revision of the School Law made during the last session of the 
Legislature, serves to give definiteness and character to our School Code 
which will do valuable service. Thoagh no marked changes have been 
iotrodaced thereby, the existing laws, together with the decisions of the 
Department of Public Instruction have been clearly stated and methodi- 
cally arranged, so that the community, and particularly the officers charg- 
ed with the execution of the laws may thoroughly understand their du- 
ties. Any elaborate discussion of the law as it now stands will not be 
expected of me, as it is understood that a committee, appointed by the 
Association for that purpose, is prepared to report. 

3. The friends of education have reason to rejoice that, at length, a 
Normal School is in successful operation in Qur State. 

The first appropriation of public funds for lilormal instruction was 
made during the legislative session of 1857. It was then enacted that 
one foarth of the gross proceeds of swamp and overflowed lands, which 
had been donated to the State by Congress, by act of 1850, should be set 
apart as a permanent fund in charge of a Board of Regents, and that 
the income of such fund should be appropriated annually to such col- 
leges and academies in the State, as should provide Normal Institutes, 
in accordance with the provisions of the act. This law was so amended 
in 1858 as to allow Union or High Schools which should comply with its 
provisions to participate in its benefits. While the country was pros- 
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perouB this fand yielded liberally and was distributed as liberallyi-~one 
institation receiving nearly $2,500 in one year. 

In the sammer of 1859; the Unifersity and Normal Regents engaged 
the distingaished services of Henry Barnard, LL.D., of Coanecticnt, and 
entrusted to him the duties of Chancellor of the University and Agent 
of the Normal Fund. As he entered upon his labors new energy was at 
once infused into all branches of education. Dr. Barnard immediately 
organized a series of Teachers' Institutes throughout the State, which 
were conducted by such able educators from abroad as Professors Ogden, 
Wm. Russell; F. C. Allen and 0. H. Allen, assisted by all the earnest 
and active teachers at home. These Institutes were continued with the 
most encouraging success for nearly three years, and until they were su- 
perseded by those held under the direction of the County Superintend- 
ents. Meanwhile the Normal classes began to receive special attention. 
A course of study was prescribed; A rigid system of examination was 
adopted, much to the discomfort, it must be confessed, of some institu- 
tions whose large subsidies suffered immediate and serious depletion. 
Scarcely were these complicated labors commenced when the failing health 
of Dr. Barnard forced him to return to the bosom of his family, and ul- 
timately to sever his connection with the educational interests of Wiscon- 
sin. The other assistants whom he had temporarily employed returned 
to their more immediate duties, and the entire labor of the Normal Fund 
devolved upon Prof. C. H. Allen. How faithfully, impartially, and suc- 
cessfully those duties have been performed, let the thousands of teach- 
ers whom he has met in Institutes and Normal classes testify. The se- 
rious inroads made upon all public funds, when the outbreak of the Re- 
bellion threw the finances of the nation into confusion, forbade the Nor- 
mal Regents from employing the fall time of an A^ent, and Prof. Allen 
opened temporarily, a school for normal instruction at Madison. The 
idzperiment thus privately undertaken proved the feasibility of the plan. 
In March last a Normal Department was opened in the State University. 
The south building is appropriated to it, and its pupils, in addition to 
their special instruction, are admitted to the regular University lectures 
npon Natural Science, Philosophy and Literature. It has passed 
through its first and preparatory term successfully. The names of more 
jthan a hundred pupils are upon its catalogue. It should receive, and I 
doubt not, will enjoy the fostering care of all friends of public instruc- 
tion« 

It would ill become one, who, like myself, has been personally concern- 
^ in giving instruction under the system which was adopted by the 
Board of Normal Regents, and which is still in force; to cr ticize its re- 
sults unkindly. There was an imperative necessity that some.hing 
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8hoa1d be done to improve the instruction given in our publio schools. 
No better plan could have been devised at the time to. meet the immedi- 
ate want. Yet you will at least is^ve me credit for candor, when I ex- 
jyress my conviction that this system has not given and can never supply, 
either in kind or quantity, the normal instruction which our schools de- 
mand. Our Colleges, Academies and High Schools are designed for other 
kinds of work. Their own legitima'c work they must perform first. 
The normal class becomes, of necessity, an appendix, and can only re- 
ceive such attention as may be given after the more pressing demands of 
the institution have been met. The course of study adopted by the 
Board of Normal Regents claehes in almost every instance, in some de- 
gree, with the regular course of the instruction. This is no fault of 
either ; it is the mitural result of an attempt to combine two systems 
which are generically different. Thorough, practical, effective Normal 
teaching can do its full service only in a school which makes it the cen- 
tral idea, and all others subordinate. The extent, the importance, the dig- 
nity of the work, demands the first and the entire service of those who un- 
dertake to perform it. Any thing short of this, like all temporary expe- 
^ents, is instable, unthrifty, and will ultimately be useless. 

4. The next item to which I would direct your attention, and, in my 
jadgment, by far the most important in its possible results, is the accept- 
ance by the state of the provisions made by Congress for the foundation 
of an Agricultural Co'Iege. The doctrine that it is wise and politic for 
the State to provide for the instruction of all its children, seems to have 
heen practically recognized by the general government, and in its broad- 
est acceptation. Three times have donations, most magnificent in ex- 
tent, been made for educational purposes, from the public domain. 

First, the sixteenth section, being one^hur'y-sixth of every township, 
was set apart, wherever the nation owned the boil, as a foundation for 
public instruction in Free Schools. 

Next, a donation was made to each new State,— to each of the daughters, 
as a portion of her dowry, when she took her place in the great family of 
States,— of seventy-two sections, or about 46,000 acres, of land to be se- 
lected wherever, within her own limits, the land might be most valoable, 
as the foundation for a State University. 

Now, in the midst of perils and commotions, with unwavering faith in 
a prosperous and glorious future, the nation offers to each of her loyal 
children a princely gift, with which to furnish, throughout our land, in- 
straction in all those arts which lie at the foundation of national growth 
and prosperity. 

This triple foundation, bread, ample, permanent, may furnish, if prop- 
erly applied, in the Publio School, in the ITniversity and in the Scientific 
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Scbooli the most eztensife, the soundest and the most practical educa- 
tion, to every child, no matter what may be his rank in society; or his 
condition in life. 

The act by which this last gift was made was for a long time before 
Congress ; it met most violent and persistent opposition. Once passed 
both houses of Congress, it was vetoed by the President. It came to be 
considered a partizan measure, and met all the obloquy and abuse which 
are the inseparable companions of party warfare in our country. And 
now, carrying with it the odium of a party measure, it is distrusted by 
one side, and hardly appreciated by the other. Rightly understood, it 
will one day be a matter of surprise, and to some, possibly, of chagrin, 
that a measure which should so provide for the highest material interests 
of the country should be opposed by any persons or party, professing to 
consider the national welf ire. 

This act is usually known, and has been generally discussed, as an act 
providing for the foundation of Agricultural Colleges. Its scope is far 
broader, and its utility increases with its breadth. Its title and the fourth 
section clearly set forth the uses and purposes for which it appropriates 
a portion of the public domain. 

It is entitled '' An act donating Public Lands to the several States and 
Territories, which may provide Colleges for the benefit of Agriculture 
and the Mechanic Arts." 

It appropriates '^ An amount of public land, to be apportioned to each 
State a quantity equal to 30,000 acres for each Senator and representa- 
tive in Congress to which the States are respectively entitled by the ap- 
portionment under the census of I860.'' This clause gives Wisconsin 
240,000 acres of land. Sec. 4. **Be it further enacted, that all moneys 
derived from the sale of such lands aforesaid, by the state to whi(^h the 
lands are apportioned and from the sale of the land scrip hereinbefore 
provided for shall be invested in stock of the United States, or of the 
States, or of some other safe stocks, yielding not less than five per cent, 
on the par value of said stock ; and that the moneys so invested shall 
constitute forever a perpetual fund, the capital of which shall remain 
forever undiminished (except so far as may be provided in Sec. 5, of this 
act) and the interest of which shall be inviolably appropriated by each 
State which may take and claim the benefit of thib act, to the endow- 
ment, support and maintenance, of at least one College, where the lead- 
ing object shall be, without excluding other scientitic and classical stud- 
ies, and including military tactics, to teach such branches of learning as 
are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts, in such manner as the 
legislatures of the States may respectively prescribe, in order to promote 
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^B liberal &nd practical education of the industrial clcuses in the several 
purtnits and professions of life,*^ 

Here may be seen the broad, statesmanlike scope of the aot. It is in« 
tended to foster the interests of no section or class. Its language ooald 
not be broader or more explicit. On this foundation should be construct- 
ed an institution which shall promote all technical science and art— a 

POLTTECHNIG COLLEGl. 

We are accustomed to bo ast of the great extent and undeveloped and 
inexhaustible resources of our country. Our most extravagant boast 
falls short of the reality. But this very fact should awaken us to the re- 
spoDsibility which our position involves. The problem to be solved is, 
bow may these resources be developed most speedily and effectively ? 
Let any one ride over our great valley from the Alleghanies to the Mis- 
sissippi and he sees that we have yet but begun to subdue and cultivate 
the soil ; that from what is tilled we fail to secure what it might easily 
prodaee ; that we are pursuing such methods of agriculture as tend to 
impoverish rather than to improve the soil. 

We have taken immense strides in the development of our railroad sys- 
tem, and the large expenditure has been abundantly repaid, — but vastly 
more is yet to be done in the same direction, and we need the conjoined 
labor of science and practical skill to do this work economically and ef- 
ficiently. Every road that is constructed requires the constant supervi- 
sion of careful engineers to keep its structure and its machinery in order. 

Harbors are to be constructed and maintained all alc^g our maratime 
and lake coasts. Rivers are to be improved, sand bars and rocks to be 
removed, dooks and piers, booms, dams, locks and bridges to bo built and 
kept in repair. Cities are springing up throughout our land which are* 
to be graded, paved and drained, and supplied with water and light. 
Baildings are wanted for public and private uses ; church s, colleges, 
school-houses, courts, jails, prisons, mills, warehouses and dwellings. 
How many of these are costly int'eed, but are offensive to correct taste, 
badly ventilated, inconvenient, and positively unsafe, because constructed 
by architects who were ignorant of the scientific principles which should 
govern their structure. " 

Our country is to be filled with machinery. The forces which move 
the air and the water, the demon of fire which lurks in our forests and 
miaes, are doing us great service, but must be made to labor for us in a 
thousand ways not yet dreamed of. We must invent and construct the 
machinery by which these forces may be used to the uttermost. A saving 
of one per cent, of the fuel used in the United States would yield mil- 
Hong of dollars, and a very simple computation will show that more value 
of ooal and wood is wasted in smoke, in our country, per annum, than 
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this entire appropriation of public lands for soientific schools amoants to. 

Our hills abound in valuable ores and the wealth of our mines will 
be measured only bj the skill with which they are opened and wrought. 

We have but suggested the various channels, in which the industry of 
the nation must follow. We have not turned aside to notice the wants 
which luxury and culture will create. Increased results, in any of these 
directions ; benefit the nation, rich and poor alike. He who makes two 
blades of grass grow where but one grew before has long been recognized 
as a public benefactor. He who makes any power of nature do but a 
tithe more than it has been wont, is equally a public benefactor. 

Now in all these branches of human industry great Improvement must 
follow the practical application of scientific truth. Immense loss is con- 
stantly incurred because the laws of nature, revealed by science, are un- 
known or neglected. Sometimes the loss is in property and can be esti- 
mated; sometimes in life, and is beyond computation. When the bridge 
over the Des Jardins canal in Canada West, fell, and many persons were 
crushed or drowned, the superintendent and engineer of the road testi- 
fied under oath that the strength of the structure had never been esti- 
mated ; that it was not usual to make such an estimate, and that he did 
not know how. He supposed it was strong enough because it had not 
fallen. The fall of buildings is too common to attract more than a pass- 
ing paragraph. Their strength cannot be proven by experiment, but the 
laws of the strength and pressure of materials are so thoroughly 
investigated and correctly understood, as to make the computation sim- 
ple and easy. The materials of a Howe Bridge may be so arranged by 
calculations which would not require more than a day or two, as to give 
'double the strength usually secured. 
. Our land is full of inventors. Men of quick apprehension, famiHar 
with the practical uses of materials ; but without scientific training, they 
are constantly reproducing condemned ideas, and forms of implements 
or machinery, whose failure might easily have been predicted by one fa- 
miliar with the laws of mechanics. 

Mining interests suffer seriously for want of skillful engineers. Whit- 
ney, in his Metallic Wealth of the U. S., speaks of mines which have been 
spoiled by bad management. How many fortunes have been wasted in coal^ 
copper, lead and gold regions, in opening works entirely out of the possi- 
ble range of ores as shown geologically. In the vicinity of Pottsville, 
Pa., some years since, a gentleman pointing to a pile of rubbish on the 
opposite side of a valley, remarked, that he spent $75,000 in that hole. 
He used all the money he had or could borrow— then he thought it time 
to study Geology. He procured books and informed himself. With his 
dog and gun he hunted over that whole territory. He studied carefully 
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lie position and relation of the strata; and became satisfied that the 
Dammoth vein of coal could be reached by a vertical sbafb of about 400 
feet, where his works afterward stood. The work was undertaken, the 
rein reached in less than the required distance, and he had the best mine 
in the valley. What money and luck could not do, though tful brains did. 
The maximum effect of undershot water wheels of ordinary structure 
is set down at 28| per cent, of the mechanical power of the water used. 
The French mechanician, Poncelet, investigated mathematically the shape 
of the buckets of the wheel, and by changing their form produced an 
ftTerage useful effect of 57 per cent. Foumeyron, a young French pupil, 
then a recent graduate from the Polytechnic school at Paris, studied the 
horizontal wheel, and by scientific deductions produced one which would 
"work either in or out of back-water, under high or low pressure, ' and 
which yielded 70^ per cent, instead of 30 per cent. Similar instances 
Bight be multiplied indefinitely. 

European governments have long bden awake to the duty of furnishing 
I tedmical instruction to their subjects. 

The Polytechnic school of France was established by a decree of the * 
Nttional Convention in 1794, by the influence of such men as Monge, 
CttikOt, Lagrange, Laplace and BerthoUet. Its original object was the 
diffbsbn of Mathematicnl, Physical and Chemical Science, and the 
graphic arts. Its pupils have generally become engineers, military, naval 
utdciTil, and have been placed in direction of public works^ Besides 
the Polytechnic school, and in some instances subsidiary to to it, may be 
found at Paris, the Central Schoul of Arts and Manufactures, the Con- 
Krvatory of Arts and Trades, the Academies of Design and Fine Art, 
School of Roads and Bridges, the Garden of Plants, the School of Mines, 
^T&rions schools devoted strictly to Military Science. Besides these 
inttitations at the metropolis, well officered and fully attended, industrial 
ktion is provided throughout the empire. 
The Kingdom of^ Saxony, with a territory little more than one- 
that of Wisconsin, supports a Polytechnic school at Dresden, a 
»I of Forestry at Tharandt and a Mining Academy at Freiberg, all 
)ls of continental fame, besides six Academies of Arts and Mining, 
sixty-nine lower technical schools. Prussia, Belgium, Austria, 
and the lower German States, have all made numerous and ez- 
m foondations for technical instruction. 

Pre?ioQ8 to the Great Exhibition of 1851, Great Britain had supposed 

she excelled the world in the variety and excellence of her mana- 

She possessed extensive mines of coal, iron and other metab. 

institutions were the freest in Europe, her people the most intelli- 

Bat it was dearly demonstrated that England was falling surely 
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and rapidly behind the nations of Continental Earope, and that instead 
of being saperior to all, she was fast becoming inferior to many. The 
Royal Commissioners reported to the crown that England would lose her 
strength and pride unless some new measures should be taken to give in* 
struction in theoretical and practical seienoe. As a result of this hu- 
miliating discovery a Department of Science and Art was at once organ- 
ized; and a Parliamentary appropriation of £80;000 sterling was made as 
a beginning for a Scientific School. 

We talk largely of the yersatility of American genius, and brag o^ 
various successes which we have achieved over Europeans. In ships and 
steamers, wooden or iron-clad, in machines for harvesting, for sewing, 
for making fire-arms, both great and small, in fiilse teeth and wooden legs, 
and in many other particulars the Yankee does excel. We look com- 
placently at the individual items in which we have won a victory, and we 
glorify the universal Yankee nation. But if we look about we discover 
many articles of common and necessary use, of foreign manufac- 
ture, ^hich we prefer to our own, not because they are cheaper, 
but because they are better. American brown and bleached cottons com- 
pete successfully with English and French goods of the same grade, bat 
every lady knows the superior excellence of English and French prints 
both in beauty of design and permanence of color. The same is true of 
all varieties of silk, linen, and woolen fabrics. For drugs and dyes, for 
the finer manufacturers of iron and steel, for earthenware and porcelain, 
for writing and wall paper, for leather, for surgical, mathematical and 
optical instruments, for an innumerable variety of items, we are obliged 
to go to England, or France or Germany, when we wish for excellence in 
quality, in workmanship, or design. . The new object glass made by Alvan 
Clark and secured for the University of Chicago, is the best in the world, 
but it must go to Munich to be mounted. The great rubber companies 
of New York have to import their designers. Our mines are directed in 
many instances by Welsh and Cornish men, who ^ere but common la- 
borers at home. The architects of our own State Capitol are Germans. 
The only cause which prevented us from importing a larger number of 
engineers to construct our lines of railways and canals, was that a long 
peace gave the graduates of our Military Academy at West Point, nothing 
to do in their legitimate profession, and forced them to seek employment 
in Civil Engineering. In short there has been a consciousness that men 
of scientific attainments were better qualified to direct responsible and 
important enterprises than the uninstructed who must grope in darkness, 
experimenting as they go, at the expense, frequently to the ruin, of their 
employers. I would not for an instant underrate the genius, the skill, 
the success of Americans. But as long as we believe we are first, we 
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shall make do earnest effort to be fbremost. We mast recognize that 
other vessels equally fleet, equally staunch; are on the wave ; if science 
fills their sails with prospering breezes, we must spread our canvass, or we 
shall be left behind. The opportunity is now ours ; what use shall we 
make of it ? 

It will be seen that the diverse interests to which I have referred ar- 
range themselves in a few specific classes, viz : 

1. Construction, including Civil Engineering and Architecture. 

2. Mining and Metallurgy. 

3. Mechanics, or the construction and use of machinery. 

4. Chemistry, with its applications to Manufactures and Agriculture. 
To these the act adds 

5. Military Tactics. 

These, all alike, rest upon the same fCundatioh, viz : The application 
of Mathematical and Physical Science and graphics to the several pur- 
raits and professions of life — industrial life, — and the corner stones of 
tiie whole structure are Mathematics and Chemistry. The pupils who 
beeome proficients in any of the specialities above mentioned must be 
thoroaghly grounded in each of these sciences, with their various kindred 
ramifieations. Hence it will be seen that for a large portion of a course 
of stady designed for any of these pursuits, pupils may economically and 
Bacoessfally pursue the'r studies together. They need to diverge only 
when they come to study the application of the principles to the specific 
sabjects in which they wish to perfect themselves. Even then the di- 
gression is only partial, not complete. The miner will make mining 
prominent, other subjects subsidiary. The chemist must keep ap an ac- 
qoaintance with mechanics, and the architect with chemistry. And these 
inbjects must be taught with an energy and precision almost unknown in 
American Seminaries, and best illustrated on this side the water in our 
often QDJastly censured mili4;ary school at West Point. The lower math- 
ematics, the Algebra, and Geometry, and Trigonometry, must not be 
mere bundles of dead theorems and formulsB, like the curious specimens 
in the shop of Hogarth's Apothecary. They must be as familiar and as 
thoroaghly at the student's control as the tools of the smith, or the 
colors of the painter. They lie at the door of mechanics as the multipli- 
cation table lies at the door of arithmetic. They are the keys with which 
to unlock the secret chambers of nature's storehouse, whence maybe 
brought lofty structures and curious and elaborate mechanism. 

iThe students in chemistry must do something more than sit, for three 
months, erect on a hard bench, like rows of empty firkins, to be filled 
<^y even by so earnest and eloquent a lecturer as the learned professor* 
who is to address you this morning. They must spend many months by 

* Dr. Gaeb. 
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themselves; under judioious supervision, with test tube and lamp, with 
blow-pipe and charcoal, working out patiently their own knowledge ; 
failing and learning why they fail ; achieving success and acquiring a 
complete mastery over the material elements around them. These same 
principles must underlie all the instruction given. The pupil must not 
be told how such and such things may be done — he must be made to do 
them, himself. 

The framers of this act have wisely guarded it, and among otter con- 
ditions, two are peculiarly important. 

The first of these makes the state responsible for the integrity of the 
fund. She must replace any loss or diminution which may befall the 
principal from^ any cause whatever — she cannot use more than the inter- 
est, and that only for the purpose specified. It will concern every tax 
payer in the State to watch this fund, that it may not vanish under the 
dexterous manipulations of any financial conjurors, whether they may 
be few or forty in number. 

The second provision is that no portion of the fund shall be locked up 
in piles of brick and mortar. More danger threatens from this source 
than many imagine. The magnificent corinthian temple which crowns 
Philadelphia, was built by Nicholas Biddle at a cost of nearly $2,000,000, 
from the fund left by Stephen Girard for the maintenance and instruction 
of orphan children. A fractiofi of this sum would have sufficed for 
ample buildings, and the mas# of this fund might have been left for its 
legitimate purpose. This is but an exaggerated case. In many instances 
the projectors of institutions of learning have not only expended all their 
available funds, but have actually saddled their enterprises with debt^ for 
edifices, imposing enough, but which they had no means to furnish, and 
whose professorships they had no funds to endow. In this we find one 
of the reasons why so many American Colleges drag on a miserable, 
sickly existence. In the case before us, it is provided in the organic act 
that " no portion of the fund or the interest ther^m shall be applied, di- 
rectly or indirectly, under any pretence whatever, to the purchase, erec- 
tion, preservation, or repair of any building or buildings whatever." The 
enterprise must secure what buildings it needs from some other source. 
Two mistakes are likely to be made in the application of this fund both 
arising from a disposition to divide caused by that cupidity and jealousy 
which exists, unfortunately, even among educators. The first is, to at- 
tempt to found in different localities schools for different specialties. The 
time may come when this may be advisable. For the present it should 
not be allowed, on the score of economy. I haveabeady shown that the 
same outline of science underlies all these specialties. They can be 
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taoghft as well by one corps of instraotors as by more, until the number 
of pupils shall require subi^ivision . 

Bat the evil most to be feared is that every Academy and College in 
the State will appoint some professor of Agrioultural Chemistry, or of 
Civil Engineering, or of Mechanical Philosophy, or, perhaps, take the 
whole at a lump, and create a Professorship of Polytechnic Science, and 
will then come knocking at the Legislative Halls, asking for a portion, 
or claiming to be the original Jacob, and demanding the whole. And so, 
to keep peace in the community, this valuable donation will be scattered 
to the winds. This practice of dividing educational funds and interest 
has already wrought much mischief in our State It was only last win- 
ter that a project was hatched to scatter the University Fund. The 
Normal Fund, barely sufficient to sustain a respectable Normal school if 
kept together, is divided, and practically lost, while the best, and in fact 
the only Normal School we have, receives nothing from the fund, and is 
snpported by its tuition. The whole collegiate interest of the State is 
distributed among seven or eight institutions, scattered, to be sure over 
a wide territory, but in a population half as large as that of Massachu- 
setts, who contrives to educate her own and half her neighbors' children 
in three colleges. If these seven or eight colleges could by any synthesis 
be condensed into one or two, there might, perhaps be fewer professors 
in the State, and some imposing piles of stone mignt revert to creditors or 
be sold, but there would be funds enough and pupils enough for a re- 
Bpectable and valuable work. The temptation would not be so irresist- 
ible to send forth half-'fledged graduates, in order to have an occasional 
Commencement. The professors would not be put to such shifts to get 
a living. They would not need to frequent the lobbies of the Capitol 
as of old. They would not be forced to descend to the level of the Public 
Schools, and these schools would cease to annoy them as competitors, 
and would become active coadjators and feeders. We should no longer 
hear learned, I will not say educated, men, who ought to know better, 
bat who have gazed at scholastic gowns and Oxford caps so long that 
they are afflicted with mental strabismus, proclaim that the Public 
Schools are failures, and Public Instruction a humbug. 

Let those who have the management of this fund learn wisdom from 
eiperieoce. It will be ample for many years if kept entire ; it will be 
Worthless if divided. It should be located at some central point, where 
a suitable experimental farm may be secured, near enough to the mining 
sections to be easily accessible, in the vicinity of some important town 
whose industry has gathered a variety of machinery and manufactures. 
Let the men be selected to carry on the work who are best fitted by tal- 
ent, culture, and tact in imparting instruction. Where this shall be done 
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or by whom, is the concern of no individaal. That it Hhould be done — 
honeibtly, faithfully, intelligently, is the concern of every one of us. 

I do not think any apology is due for occupying so much of yoar time 
with this subject. I have attempted, too briefly and imperfectly, perhaps, 
to give an idea of the value of this donation, and of the disposition which 
should be made of it. I believe that it may be made the crowning glory 
of our educational ediflce. 

Meanwhile most of us are delving among the foundatiDns. Let us not 
grow weary. Let us rather rejoice that we may lay these foundations 
deep and secure. Our corner stones should rest on the everlasting and 
immutable principles of truth, justice, humanity, and equity. We have 
more to do than to teach from books the elements of science. We have 
to inculcate by precept, we may infinitely better by example, the ele- 
ments of useful, earnest, noble, manly and womanly character. True it 
is that '^ it were easier to teach twenty what were good to be done than 
to be one of the twenty to follow our own teaching," but that one following 
will be more potent than an hundred teachings. 

It is not true that our public schools are failures. It is not true that 
they are built on the sandy foundation of talk and rant. Two hundred 
and fifty years ago the men of the North placed Free Schools as one 
corner stone of their political and social structure, and it stands^ Two 
hundred and fifty years the men of the South have built without this 
stone— their corner stone of human bondage left no place for it. Their 
edifice has terribly fallen, and has almost overwhelmed ours in its ruins. 
If we have failed it is morally certain that another such failure would 
have made a free people and a united Republic. I rejoice to believe 
that none in the north are more intensely loyal than the teachers. 
Save the nation from demagogues now, and we will kill the breed. ^ 

May the members of this Association go hence fresh, vigorous and 
earnest, for their coming toil. May we attain more adequate conceptions 
of the duties that rest upon us, and discharge those duties as responsible 
to God, and to our Country. 



Bb simple, be unaffected, be honest in your speaking and writing. 
Never use a long word where a short one will do. Call a spade a spade, 
not a well-known oblong instiummt qf manual husbftndry ; let home be 
hcmef not a residence ; a place a place, not a locality ; and so of the 
rest. Where a short word will do, you always lose by using a long one. 
You lose in clearness ; you lose in honest expression of your meaning ; 
and in the estimation of all men who are qualified to judge, you lose a 
reputation for ability. — Dean Trench. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OP 
THE WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

The Association met pursuant to the call of the President, in Sim- 
mons' Hall, in Kenosha, on Tuesday, July 28iih, at 8 o'clock, P. M., 
and was called to order by the President, S . H. Peabody, of Racine. 

Key. Dr. Gridley of Kenosha, welcomed the Asoociation to the hospi- 
talities of the city, and wag responded to by the President on behalf of 
the Association. 

Prayer was offered by the Rev. J. T. Matthews, of Kenosha, after 
whioh an Address was delivered upon ''Popular Education," by Rey. 
Joseph Emerson, D, D., of Beloit College, Beloit, W^is. 

Wednesday, July 29, 8J A. M. 

On motion, it was voted to appoint the usual committees ; also a com- 
mittee on Music consisting of F. B. Williams of Palmyra, H. B. Coe of 
Genoa and Rev. A. Kidder, of Eau Claire. 

On motion, A. J. Cheney of Delavan, was appointed Assistant Sec- 
retary, and David Parsons of Grant county. Special Secretary to report • 
the proceedings of the Association for publication. 

After prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. Gridley, of Kenosha, an Address 
was delivered by the President, upon the Progress of Education in the 
State, which was followed by an Address upon Physical Culture, by Prof. 
Hascall of Michigan, closing with some examples of physical exercises 
appropriate for schools. 

The County Superintendetns of the State occupied the remainder ot tlie 
forenoon session with a discussion upon Regular School Attendance, in 
which Messrs. A. J. Cheney, J. Wemli, P. S. Elwell, J. W. Morley, D. 
W. Rosencrans, S. L. Hooker, H. N. Comstock, H. B. Coe, N. E. Gold- 
thwaite, and Rev. A. Kidder, participated. Hon. J. L. Piokard, State 
Superintendent, presiding. 

WXDNBSBAT, 2 o'clock, P. M. 

The President announced the following committees : 

OnBnroUment.'^'N. E. Goldthwaite, Fox Lake ; D. S. Hall, Geneva; 
J. Wemli, lola. 

On Nomination of Officers.'-'BAY. A. Kidder, Eau Claire ; Wm. M. 
Colby, Madison ; L. H. Warren, Darlington ; F. B. Williams, Palmyra ; 
— Graham, Kenosha. 

On Journal of Education, -—A, J. Craig, Madison ; D. W. Rosencrans, 
Colombus ; S. D. Gaylord, Sheboygan. 

Unfinished Business, — S. T. Lookwood, Janesville ; T. N. Wells, 
Elkhom ; G. W. Hunt, Beaver Dam. 
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On Place of MeeUng.-^'R. A. Donaldson, La Crosse ; L. R. Leavitt, 
Lake Mills ; B. A. Barlow, Stoughton. ^ 

On Resolutions, — D. G. Parman, Lancaster ; L. Stone, Milwaukee ; 
D. McGregor, Waupaca ; 0. £. Spinney, Oconomowoc ; J. E. Pordy, 
Fort Atkinson. 

On Honorary Members, — I. Stone, Kenosha ; F. C. Pomeroy, Milwau- 
kee ; J. H. Colt, B.oche8ter. 

Mr. F. C. Pomeroy of Milwaukee, read an Essay on Mental Arith- 
metic, after which the audience united with the committee on Music in 
singing the '< Battle Cry of Freedom." 

.Prof. R. Richards, of the Illinois State Normal University conducted 
a spirited recitation in reading, selecting his class from the teachers 
present ; iK^ich was followed by gymnastic exercises conducted by Prof. 
Hascall. 

After a brief recess, an interesting discussion was hold by the County 
Superintendents upon the '' Test of ability to Teach," J. T. Eberhart of 
Chicago and Col. J. G. McMynn of Racine, participating. 

The President announced as a Committee on Finance, Messrc?. A. W. 
Whitcom of ^heboygan, Rev. G. S. Bradley, of Racine, and C. W. 
Cutler, of Whitewater, when the session was closed by singing. 

Wednesday, 8 o'clock, P. M. 
Prayer by Rev. Mr. Parmleeof Kenosha, followed by singing •'America." 
Prof. R. Edwards of Illinois, delivered an Address upon the '' Infla- 

ence of Teaching upon the Character of a Teacher.!' 
The audience sung ''Old Hundred" after which, by request. Miss 

Elkins of Kenosha, favored the Association with <'£ Pluribus Unum." 

Thursday, July 30, 8J o'clock, A. M. 

On motion, Hon. A. J. Craig of Madison, and Messrs. E. W. Peetof 
Milwaukee and ^^ m. L. Colby of Madison, were appointed a committee 
to form an Army List of W isconsin Teachers. 

Rev. A. Kidder of Eau Claire offered prayer, when Rev. J. B. Pradt 
of Madison, Chairman of the Committee on School Laws, read a Report 
closing with the foUowiug resolutions : 

I. Retolvedf That in the judgment of this Association the proper efficiency of our 
Public School system requires : 

1. A plan of Town Organization of the schools. 

2. The general introduction, as far as practicable, of graded schools. 

3. More attention to School Architecture and a better supply of School Apparatus. 

4. The carrying out of the intention of the Constitution in regard to School Libraries. 

5. More earnest and systematic attention to the physical, nsthetic, moral and religlool 
training of children in the schools, as well as more enlightened methods of instruction 
and intellectual development. 

6. The appropriation of aid by the State to the holding of Teachers' Institutes. 
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7. The eBtablishment of a series of Normal Schools, and the division of the State for 
this purpose into Normal School Districts, and the appointment of Normal Superintend- 
ents orer those districts, who shall also constitute a State Board of Education. 

8. The establishment of a grade of permanent or proftssional teachers' oertificateB^'to 
be granted to graduates of Normal Schools, and to others who pass the requisite exam- 
ination. 

9. The selection of County Superintendents ftom the number of those who hold such 
certificates, or equivalent credentials. 

10. The establisliment of a Polytechnic Institution for the promotion of agriculture 
and other industrial pursuits, with provision for military education. 

Maolvedf That a committee be appointed whose duty it shall be to bring these meas- 
nres before the Legislature, in such manner and at such times as they shall deem most 
proper, and as they shall be instructed by the Association. 

Saolved, That the County and City Superintendents be requested to co-operate with 
the committee in circulating petitions to the Legislature to grant such enactments as 
they may deem desirable Arom time to time. 

On motion, the report was accepted, and after some discus sion, the 
farther consideration of the subject was on motion postponed. 

S. T. Lockwood of Janesville^ read an essay upon " SSports suitable 
for School Grounds/' after which Prof. Hascall presented a variety of 
gymnastic exercises. 

The subject of " School Visitation " was discussed by County Super- 
intendents, and others^ J. D. Philbrick, Esq., Supt. of schools in Bos- 
ton, participating by request. 

Thubsdat, 2 o'clock, P. M. 

Session opened by singing '' Stand up for Uncle Sam my Boys." 

Ghss exercise in Grammar by Mr. I. Stone of Kenosha, who selected 
his class from the audience and called upon one of the members, Prof. 
Samuel Green of Brown University, B. I., to conduct the recitation. 

Prof. Hascall conducted a physical excercise, causing considerable 
merriment. 

After a short recess, Hon. J. L. Piokard read an essay entitled '^Bird's 
Eye View of the Profession." 

Col. J. G. McMynn having been invited to address the Association, 
made some forcible remarks upon the Belation of Teachers to the pre- 
sent state of Country. 

Miss H. N. Bartholomew of Racine, conducted a class exercise in Map 
Drawing, a class having been selected for the purpose from the Racine 
Grammar School. 

Thursday, 8 o'clock, P. M, 
Singing— << The Star Spangled Banner." 

Address by John D. Philbrick, Esq., of Boston, upon the Self Educa- 
tion of Teachers, followed by singing the Doxology. 

Friday, July 31, 81 o'clock, A. M. 
Exercises were opened by singing " Homeward Bound." 
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^he Committee on Finance having examined the acooants and Touchers 
off the Treasurer; reported the same correct ; whereupon on motion, the 
rep(Hrt was accepted and the account approved as follows : 
WisooniN Stati Txaohbbb' Absooutioh, 

In account tvith J. B. JPradt, Trttuurery for the Tear ending July 28, 1863. 

Ob. 

By Oftsh from IftBt year's aoconnt, $67 50 

By Membership Fees at session of 1862^ 68 00 

Whole amount, $186 80 

Db. 

Jaly 29, 1862, To paid for printing circulars, and postage, $7 50 

Aug. 1, 1862, To paid for printing tickets, 8 50 

Aug.l, 1862, To paid for stationery, 75 

Aug. 1, 1862, To paid expenses of Messrs. Bateman, Gregory and Sill, 63 00 

Aug. 1 , 1862, To paid hotel bills for same, 6 25 

Aug. 6, 1862, To paid for uBe of Hall, 2000 

$10100 

Balance in Treasury, $34 50 

J. B. PEADT, Treasurer. 

Report of Committec on Journal of Education. 

The committee upon the Journal of Education respectfully report : 
That they have examined the account of the Resident Editor, presented 
herewith, and find the same to be correct. 

They are glad to bo able to state that the subscription list has been 
considerably increased during the past year, though but a small number 
of the teachers of the State seem to value it as the organ of the State 
Association and a record of educational progress, or as a means of aid- 
ing them in their arduous labors. The price has been reduced to 60 
cents, and it is hoped that at the close of the ensuing year we shall 
find the names of a majority of the live teachers of the State upon its 
subscription books. 

Your committee have no recommendations to make in reference to the 
management of the Journal except to indorse the same by recommend- 
ing the re-appointment of Rev. J. B. Pradt as Resident Editor. 

A. J. CRAIG, 

D. W. ROSENKRANS, 

S. D. GAYLORD. 

Wisconsin Journal of Education^ in account mth J. B, Pradty Resvdeni Editor^ 

for the year ending Jfiy 1, 1868. 

Cb. 

By State subscription for Vol. Vin, $3,446 00 

By private subscriptions, 251 24 

By receipts for advertising, 344 67 

|4»040 91 
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Db. 

TopftldAtwood & Bublee for printing, |2|464 71 

To paid postage on State snbBoription, » ....^ * sig oo 

Vo paid offloe rent, , 75 qO 

To paid mailing, postage, fa el, A&o., 05 00 

To paid publisher's license, 10 00 

$2,922 72 

Balance, 1,U8 l» 

J. B. PRADT, Besident Editor. 

On motion the report was accepted and adoptecl. 

The resignation of Mr. D. T. Ooryell; as Mathematical Editor of the 
Journal of Education; was presented^ amd on motion, accepted, and the 
Resident Editor instructed to fill the vacancy. 

On motion it was voted to pay $5.00 for black-board famished for the 
oae of the class in map drawing. 

The committee reported the following as Honorary Members, who on 
motion were elected : 

J, D. Philbrick, Sapt. of Schools, Boston, Mass.; S. S. Green, Prof, 
of Mathematics and Philosophy in BroWn Univeitsity, R. I.; R. Ed- 
wards, Principal Normal University, Bloomington, lU.; C. B. Hewitt, 
Prof, in Normal University, Bloomington, 111.; J. P, Bbethart, SvLpt. of 
Schools, Cook Co., HI.; Rev. J. Emerson, I>. D., Prof, in Beloit Collie, 
Beloit, Wis.; D. P. Dewolf, ?rin. High School, Tiffin, 0.; G. S. Ha«c»B> 
Battle Creek, Mich.; 0. Sweet, Rockford, 111.; 8. H. White, Prin. Brown 
School, Chicago, 111.; W. Butler, Prin. School, Waukegan, 111,; A. J, 

Kingman, Harvard, 111 ; S. B. Cranbrock, ; also, F. W. Lymatt, 

Frank Head, Daniel Head, A. Parr, H. H. Tarbii, M. Washbish, S. Pish, 
£ira Simmons and J. B. Glover, members of th^ Board of Education, 
Kenosha, Wis. 

The committee on nomination of officers repotted, when on ballot, the 
following were elected : 

Fresident—G. H. Allen, Madison. 

Vice Presidents—^. T. Lockwood, Janesville ; Miss M. A. Merrille, 
Fond du Lac ; Miss P. C. Sutherland, Monroe. 

Seeretaty-^A. J. Cheney, Delaran. 

TVcotfttrer— Rev, J. B. Pradt, Madison. 
. Counselors-^A, J. Craig, Madison ; A. Pickett, Horicon ; I. Stone, 
Kenoriia; S. D. Gaylord, Sheboygan ; A. D. Hendrickson, Waukesha. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported the followmg, wHich were 
adopted : 

Maolved, that this Association grateftilly acknowledge the protecting proTidence 6f 
God in prospering nsdnrini^ the past year, and now girantlng nv another pleasant laid 
inttmetiTe annual meeting. 
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Bemived That we tender our sincere thanks to the citiiens of Kenosha, for the 
noble hospitality whioh they have extended to the members of this Association, and also 
to those Railroad and Steamboat Companies which have granted ns return tickets. 

jBetolved, That this Association is under the deepest obligation to Messrs. Green, 
Emerson, Edwards, G. S. Hascall, and J. D. Philbrick, Esq., for their labors in behalf of 
the teachers, and, through them, the people of Wisconsin. 

Betolvedf That as the educational interests of our State demand a special medium of 
communication, we recommend to its teachers The Journal of Education, the organ of 
this body, and appeal to County Superintendents and others in positions of influence, 
to exert themseTes to extend its patronage, that it may be supported independently 
of State assistance. 

Beiohed, That while we miss ftrom our annual session many who have been wont to 
meet with us, we are proud of their self-sacrificing patriotism and devotion to the coun- 
try; that we have heard with pride of their deeds of heroic bravery on the battle field; 
that we send to the living to-day a meed of praise from swelling hearts, and that the dead 
are embalmed forever in our memories. 

Besolved, That we as citizens and especially as educators feel it our imperative duty 
to support the Administration under its present trying circumstances, and to instil in- 
to the minds qf the youth instrusted to our care the most unswerving patriotism and 
love for our noble Republic. 

The committee on place of meeting reported in favor of La Crosse, 
which on motion was agreed to« 

The appropriate committee reported no unfinished hasiness. 

On motion, the report on School Laws was taken ap and after a spirit- 
ed discussion it was adopted, with the exception of the ninth item in the 
first resolution. 

It was also voted to oontinue the committee on school laws for the 
purpose of presenting the recommendations of the report to the Legisla- 
ture. 

On motion, the thanks of the Association were tendered to S. S. Schoff, 
Esq., editor of the Kenosha Telegraph, for favors received during the 
session. 

On motion, the Association adjourned hy singing << Old Hundred." 

S. H. PEABODY, President. 

S. T. LocKWOOD, Secretary. 



CONVENTION OP COUNTY StPBRINTBNDENTS. 

The Second Annual Convention of County Superintendents met at 
Kenosha, July 28, 1863. The meeting was called to order hy David 
Parsons, Co. Supt. from Grant Co. Hon. J. L. Pickard, Supt. of Pab- 
lio Instruction, was elected Chairman, and J, Wernli, Co. Supt. of 
Waupaca Co.; Secretary, 

The President called the roll, when the following Co. Supts. responded 
as present : 
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B. W. Rosenkrps^ Columbia ; B. A. Barlow, Dane ; S. L. Hooker, 
Dane ; Ber. A. Kidder, Eaa Claire ; David Parsons, Qrant ; Alonio 
WiD& Jefferson ; P. S. Elwell, La Crosse ; J. W. Morlej, Sank ; A. W. 
Whitcom, Sheboygan ; A. J. Cheney, Walworth, Rer. A. D. Hendriok- 
son, Waakesha, and J. Wernli, Waapaoa, 

])• W. GilfiUan, Supt. of Trempealeau, excused his absence by a letter, 
in which he expressed his opinion in regard to the points selected for 
diBoossion. Excuse accepted. 

The Chairman called on the Superintendents to give their experience 
during the last year. The call was responded to by Dr. Hooker» Bevs. 
Kidder and Hendrickson, and Messrs. Parsons, Elwell, Cheney, Wernli, 
Bodge, (who arrived in the meantime) Wing and Barlow, and by Supt. 
Sberhart, of Cook county, 111. 

Sapt. Piokard expressed his wish that County Superintendents would 
not give certifioatea^to persons who violate the rules of examination in 
respect to oommunication, as it is a sign of a doubtful character. He 
announced his willingness, always to support the County Superintend- 
ents in their decisions if possible ; and his wish that Superintendents 
woold stand firm, do their duty, be punctual, and give the same time to 
all the applicants for certificates. 

Mr. Cheney stated that he gives three days for an examination in the 
Third Grade. 

Mr. Hooker inquired how it could be possible to prolong an examina- 
tion in six branches to that length of time. 

Mr. Whitcom was of the opinion that six hours would be time enough 
to answer sixty questions. 

Mr. Hendrickson inquired if it be advisable to circulate Papers of Ex- 
amination before they are graded by the Superintendent. 

The Chairman said: Papers should not circulate at all— by no means 
before examined by the County Saperintendent. School officers and 
parents may examine them at the table of the Superintendent, but other 
persons should not get them merely to satisfy their curiosity. 

Arrangments were made for the discussion of the first question— on 
'^School Attendance," and it was agreed to supply speakers for the other 
three questions by draft, which was accordingly done. 

The Chairman submitted the following question : Would it not be ad- 
Tisable and proper, to give recommendations to successful teachers, not 
exceeding five per cent, of the whole number, which recommendations 
should be an evidence of good success to other County Superintendents 
of the State. 

Adjourned until the call of the Chairman. 
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SicoNs SnsiON, July 29tb^ 1663. 

The Babjeot of << School Aktendanoe" was taken up. 

Mr. Cheney spoke in favor of compulsory attendsBoe and wished better 
teachers. 

Mr. Wernli believed it the duty of the State to educate all her chil- 
dren, even though by force. 

Mr. Elwell was in favor of distributing the public money according to 
the average attendance; and thought ardent teachers would succeed if 
supported by the school officers ; wished more attractive sdiool-hoaaes 
and better instruction ; and if all these were not sucoessftili than com- 
pulsion. 

Mr. Comstock was against Legislative action, and wished that love 
should govern in school matters. Mr. GoldUiwait was for a law requir* 
ing attendance ; also Mr. Kidder. Mr Coe spoke against rigid measures 
and wished love applied. 

Adjouraedf 

Third Session, July 29, 1863. 

The discussion was upon the question : '* How to examine teachers in 
regard to their Ability to Teach." The speakers were limited to 7 min- 
utes each. 

Supt. Eberhart, of Cook county, Illinois, said that he inquires of his 
teachers the place of their education, about their studies, watches their 
answers and faults, inquires about their plans and systems, and gives 
them frequent opportunity to question him, by which methods he can 
find out if they are able to teach. 

Mr. Barlow said something else than mere knowledge should be requir- 
ed, and that ability to teach could not be sufficiently tested in an exami- 
nation. 

Prof. Green, of Brown University, Bhode Island, would find out their 
qualifications in respect to ability by inquiring of some of the teachers' 
acquaintance and of scholars, and by visiting their schools ; also by be- 
ing asked questions by the applicants for certificates. 

Mr. Parsons said that the time has not arrived yet to test the ability 
to teach in examinations ; that we havo two classes of teachers— one 
class experienced, the other not. Let the teacher teach a class in reading, 
let others criticise. 

Mr, McMynn of Racine, would not try to puzzle teachers ; yet he 
would require learning and self possession ; and to test their ability 
he would call a class of boys to be taught. 

Mr. Qeo. D. Hunt wished that some Superintendents might be better 
qualified themselves. 
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Fourth Session, July 29, 1863, 

Moved by Mr. Rosenkran» to adopt the atattidard of qcialifioation from 
last year. The motion prevailed. 

Mr. HendricksoD inquired of the ObaijriaAn if Superintendents should 
give the Second Grade Certificate to teachers without, experience, if in 
examining the school they were eonyinced. of tiieir ahiHty ? 

Mr* Piokard ans^ernd, thStt in such cases a Second Grade Certificate 
might be granted without a re-e^Eamimution. 

The^^uestion : Is it not beneficial to teaiohers and schools, to grant at 
the end of a term certificates of recommendation to the most successful 
teaoherB, not exceeding five per cent, of the teachers in the county, was 
taken up, discussed, and laid on the table. 

Adjourned to H o'clock, a, x. of the next day. 

Fifth Session, July 30, 1863. 

The question about Recommendatory Certificates was again discussed, 
bat on motion it was left upon the table. 

The Chairman advised the Superintendents to give the standing of 
qaaiification to teachers immediately after the examination, if they apply 
merely for the Third Grade, and to send them the proper certificate after 
they shall have determined in what town they will teach. 

On motion of the Chairman, it was agreed to give the standard in re- 
spect to Practice of Teaching separately, and not to have it printed among 
the branches, in order to make it an object to our teachers to strive JRor 
perfection. 

Adjourned until the call of the Chairman, 

Sixth Session, July 30, 5 o'clock, P. M. 

The subject of discussion was School Visitations and their Jffind. 

Rev. Kidder said one of the ends is to watch the primary instruction, 
as one of the most important things. 

Mr. Dodge said there were two objects : to encourage teachers and to 
teach them ; if change in management is necessary, talk to teachers pri- 
vately ; encourage the ornamenting of the school>room, and the building 
of better houses. 

Mr. Whitcom said that to select materials for the next institute was 
one of his objects; that the prosperity of the schools depends principally 
Qpon the teachers. 

Mr. Sweet, of Illinois, would not meddle with teachers ; would ^llow 
individual methods, if they accomplish the desired end ; would try to in- 
flaence parents and scholars ; especially scholars. 

Mr. Hendrickson said that to complete the examination in regard to 
ability ; to encourage teachers, to remove embarrassment by familiar dis- 
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oonrses ; to reach the oommanity by lectures, and exercises of seyeral 
schools united, were the objects to be accomplished. 

Mr. Philbrick, of Boston, would see what improTements were neoes- 
sary ; the expectation of a visit would stimulate ; visits should be un- 
expected ; addresses natural and unstudied. 

A^ourned until the call of the Chairmaa. 

Sbybnth Session, July 30, 1863. 

The State Superintendent announced that he wished the written report 
of County Superintendents before the 1st day of November. » 

A^oumed sine die. 



J. L. PICEABD, Chairman. 



J. WiBNLT, Secretary. 



TO DISTRICT CLERKS. 

Will you please call the attention of the electors of your Distrioi to 
provision of law relative to the Annual Meeting. Special acts have been 
passed changing the time of the Annual Meeting of several Districts. 
This general enactment gives to any District desiring a change the op- 
portunity to make it without special legislation. All Districts employ- 
ing teachers by the year will find the change very desirable, since officers 
will be elected and taxes levied before the commencement of the school 
year. The change allowed will bring the Annual Meeting previous to 
the time of making the Annual Report, so that the Report may be more 
accurate and embrace facts contained in Officers' Report to the District. 
Under the present system the Annual Report brings up the records of 
the District in some material points only to within eleven months of the 
date of the Report — e. g. the report made this year in August contains 
some facts found in Officers' Reports of September previous. 

It will require a majority of all the electors of the District to make 
the change. A majority of the electors present at the Annual Meeting 
will not answer the purpose unless it be also a majority of all the 
electors. % 

The change once made remains a permanent change, unless the vote be 
rescinded at some Annual Meeting by a vote of a majority of all the 
electors of the District. 

The law reads as follows : 

8bo. 17. The Annual Meeting of eaoh School IHstrict ihall be held on the laat Monday 
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of S^temb«r in each year. The hour of such meeting shall be leven o'cloolc in the after- 
soon, unleEi otherwise provided by a vote of the district, duly recorded, at the last pre- 
Tions annual meeting : Provided, that at the annual meeting of any school district 
held after the passage of this act, a majority of the electors of said district, may deter- 
mine that the annual meeting of such district shall be held upon the last Monday of 
August in each year ; said determination to take effect when a copy of the proceedings 
of said annual meeting shall have been filed with the Town Clerk of the town in which 
said district, or (in case of a joint district) in which the school house of such district is 
titnsted, and to remain in force until rescinded by a vote of a majority of the electors 
of said district ; the meeting held in pursuance of such determination to be deemed 
the legal annual meeting of said district, the same as if held upon the last Monday of 
September, in each year. 

TO DISTRICT ELECTORS. 

The HQCoess of the schools of yoar several Districts will depend apon 
yourselves in two very important particulars : 1. The State Fund is en- 
tirely insufficient to pay the expenses of a good school for the time such 
sehoolis taught. District taxes must be leried to meet the deficiency. 
These District taxes should not be grudgingly levied. There is no inter- 
est supported by your moneyi that is of more value to yourselves than 
your school interests. There is none that affects so many of your rela- 
tions, as parent; citizen and patriot. The public school appeals to you 
for support because of its adaptation to your wants, because of its cheap- 
ness and efficiency, and because it brings to your homes the advantages 
of education, where your children may be trained under your immediate 
supervision. Money judiciously expended upon our School interests is a 
safe investment that ensures dividends of more productive industry, of 
better health, of greater refinement and of higher morality. This in- 
troduces us to the second point referred upon which I wish to dwell a little 
more at length. 

Maoh money raised for school purposes is not judiciously expended. 
Tax payers do not look after the expenditure of their money as closely 
as it is their duty to do. At the very lowest estimate eighty per cent, 
of all the children between the ages of four and twenty years should be 
present in the Public Schools. This will make ample allowance for the 
sick, for those whom absolute necessity keeps out of the school -room 
and for those who are found attending Private Schools of all grades. 
Provisions have been made for accommodating and instructing al] who 
should attend the schools. Houses have been built and teachers have 
been employed. The full time of the teacher is paid for whether he has 
eighty, or fifty, or thirty per cent, of the scholars of the District in at- 
tendance upon the sch<^ol. The average number of scholars to each 
District of the State is about 70. Of this number at least 56 should 
he constant attendants upon school, and for 56 must arrangements be 
Qtade. Statistics show that less than 48 are actually enrolled, and that 
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the average attendaoe is not more than 28, or half what it should he. 
The number of classes must be the same as if all enrolled were in aotnal 
attendance and yery nearly if not quite the same as if the whole number 
due at the schools, namely 56, were in actual and steady attendance. 
The whole time of the teacher is therefore occupied, but the capaci- 
ty of the teacher is not fully engaged. Suppose the average number of 
classes to be 14, which is a very low estimate. Each class should average 
12, upon the supposition that each pupil pursues three studies, while in 
faot the average attendance upon each class is six. Twelve can be as 
easily instructed as six in nearly all branches taught in our Public Schools. 
Beyond this number the same rule would not hold true, but my state- 
ments are bated upon the school that will ordinarily be taught by a single 
teacher. Money expended thus fails to secure more than half what it is 
able to earn. In this manner is money wasted, — not through the in- 
capacity or inefficiency of the teacher, but through neglect of patrons in 
•eouring punctual attendance upon school. 

Great as is the pecuniary loss it is thrown into the shade completely 
by the greater evils attending absentemm and irregularity oj attendance 
in their effect upon the character of the pupil. No man was ever euQ- 
oeiBsful in business who failed to give strict attention to his buelneet 
whatever it might be. In youth, the habits that control the man are 
foonned. The habits formed by the children in our schools are of great 
importance. The child is injured for less by the loss of a few lessons in 
arithmetic or grammar than by habits of inattention or indifference natur- 
ally strengthened in consequence of suoh loss. The child should ander- 
stand that attendance upon school is his business and that no slight ex- 
cuse should ever be allowed for inattention to that business. Thus will 
he lay the foundation upon which to build successfully in after life. 
Once allow the child to think that you consider his occasional absence 
from school a very trivial matter and Uiat your own convenience may be 
made an excuse for that absence, and you will soon find the child making 
his own convenience a pretext for absence from the school he has learor 
ed to esteem of little importance. 

Farther than this, truancy is sure to end in crime. Neglect of duty 
la by no means the only bad result of a want of punctuality. Idleness 
which is encouraged takes possession of the child, fills his mind with 
strange schemes and his heart with all manner of evil thou(i;hts, until by 
dee^ees he loses all self respect, and plunges into crime. Our Houses of 
Correction, our Jails and our Prisons are filled w^th those, whose charac- 
ter bears more or less strongly the marks made by truancy. I have no 
time for statistics, nor can I dwell at length upon this topic. 

If the evils of irregularity of attendance upon schools bo admitted, how 
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tbey riiftll be remedied is a very natural qaeslion. Sobool officers and 
deeiorft may do ^uch by Ibxaifiking oomforlable and attractive Bcbool 
hooees and grounds, by providing suitable maps and apparatus and by 
hiring a living teacher who can appreciate the former and use the latter. 
Farther than thie*-*Rules may be adopted, such as your own judgment 
will approve, bearing upon this matter, with penalty attached, making 
eontinued and unnecessary absence work a forfeiture of position in class 
or a forfeiture of seat in the school-room. 

No effort should be spared to awaken the people to a full sense of the 
terrible danger resulting from absenteeism. Other considerations will be 
presented at some future time. 

TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The convention held at Kenosha, July 29th, 30th and 31st was not as 
fiilly attended as the one of the year previous. All sections of the State 
were represented by Superintendents having charge of more than one 
third of all the Schools of the State. 

After full discussion it was agreed to adopt the regulations adopted last 
year relative to examination of teachers. 

1. All applicants shall be required to pass a written examination. 

2. At least ten questions upon each branch shall be submitted. 

3. Applicants for a Third Orade Certificate must answer correctly in 
form and in fact at least fifty per cent, of the questions asked ; for a 
Second Grade Certificate at least sixty per cent., and for a First Grade 
Certificate at least seventy per cent. Each Superintendent placing the 
standard as much above the miuimnm agreed upon as in his judgment 
may be wise. 

4. No certificate of First or Second Grade will be given to any per- 
son who does not give satisfactory evidence of success in Teaching. Of 
course beginners will take a Third Grade Certificate. 

NoTx. My advice to all is to abide by this recommendation, with this 
exception : Any young Teacher who has the requisite qualifications as 
to knowledge for a Second Grade Certificate, and who, in the first school 
tanght, displays great tact in teaching, should not be required to teacfi 
under a Third Grade Certificate until it expires before receiving a Second 
Grade Certificate, but the Certificate should be changed as boon as the 
Superintendent is satisfied as to the Teacher's aptness to teach. This 
^reward tact and encourage effort on the part of young Teachers. 

5. It was further agreed that the Superintendents would, when satis- 
fied with the school visited^ enter upon the certificate held by the Teacher 
(if a Third Grade Certificate) under the head of «' AbUUg to Teach " the 
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Teacher's standing upon a soale of ten, as the standing is marked in 
branches upon which an examination was had. 

This matter; Judicumtly arranged will be of great value to Sohools 
and Teachers. 

J. L. PiOKARDi State Supt, Pub. Ifut. 



SBSTORIAL MI8GSLLANY. 



THE MEETINGS AT KENOSHA AND CHICAGO. 

Oar space is necessarily devoted this month almost wholly to the Meetings at 
Kenosha, including the President's Address which we wish to lay at once before 
our readers, and to the Superintendent's Department. We have room to say bat 
a few words. The Meeting of the Association seemed to be regarded by all as 
one of the most pleasant, practical, and useful yet held. That of the Cojint^ 
Superintendents lacked only the interest of a larger attendance. The Proceed- 
ings of the latter are given with considerable Ailness by Mr. Wernli, and in oon- 
neotion with the matter in the State Superintendent's Department, may be com- 
mended to the attention of all interested. We shall have something to say at » 
future time. 

Mr. Peabody, after touching upon the work of the past year, discusses at some 
length, and as it seems to us, with much good sense, the subject of the estab- 
lishment of an Institution on the basis of the late munificent donation of land 
by Congress. Mr. Peabody does not overestimate the importance of carrying oat 
the measure under the guidance of wisdom, honesty and economy, and of shield- 
ing the fund from the fate of the Normal Fund. 

We had some comments to make upon the other Addresses, but must defer it, 
for the present. We hope to publish the Essays of Messrs. Pickard and Lock- 
wood, and an abstract at least of the other Lectures. The Association will not 
soon forget the instruction and counsel of Messrs. Emerson, Richards, McMynu 
and Philbrick, nor the exercises of Prof. Green in Grammar and of Mr. Hascall 
in Gymnastics. 

The Meeting of the Teachers* National Association, at Chicago, was attended by 
upwards of eleven hundred persons, more than one hundred of whom, we judge, 
were from Wisconsin. It was a most important and significant gathering— of 
which, as well as of the meeting of the Normal Association at the same time, 
we shall have something to say hereaft^. 

ANOTHER NORMAL MOVEMENT. 
We are much pleased to learn that there is a good prospect that a Normal and 
High School is to be opened at Waupaca, under Mr. Wernli, the able and untiring 
County Superintendent of Waupaca county, and Mr. D. McGregor, who is repre- 
sented as bemg both a good scholar and a good teacher. 
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Mr. Wernli is not only a graduate of a Swias Normal School, and abundantly 
competent to give reaUy Normal Instruotion, but seems to be animated by the 
Klf sacrificing spirit of the early Swiss educators. We sincerely hope that the 
present enterprise may succeed and grow up to be a light and a blessing to the 
north-east part of the State, and we earnestly advise teachers in that region who 
wish to improve, to attend this school, whenever it shall be opened. 

P. 8. The above school will open, we have joat learned, on Monday, Sept 7. 

ThiNobmal DiPjuiTMBifT, at the Uoiversity, as we learn from Prof. Allen, 
is &8t filling up. About 150 are expected at the opening to-morrow (Aug. 26). 
The attendance is practically limited by the present number of rooms. With 
more accommodations in this respect, we think the number we put down 
lor the Fall Term, 200, would be forthcoming. 

AN APPEAL. 
Will our old subscribers — and new ones too — please remember that there is 
considerable difiference between getting the Joubkal for sixty cents and one 
dollar or seventy-five cents, and aid us in extending our circulation by each ob- 
taimng and sending us another name ? This will double our list. We have now 
about 450 names. We wish sub80**iptions to begin in aU oaaes with the July nttm- 
(er, as we have printed extra copies with the expectation of supplying back num- 
\m. Each subscriber moreover will prefer a complete volume, and it not eer- 
taw that the publication will continue after the close of this volume, though 
we make tMa appeal as one means ot insuring its continuance. 

COUNTIES AHEAD— AND BEHIND. 

The following Table shows the counties that have to this date (Sept I), 

Mshed as many or more subscribers than their quota of one thousand: 

Teftcbers Quota of Number Proportion of Teaobert 
in 1862. 1000. Taken. now Subscribers. 

Wood, 27 4 9 1—3 

Trempealeau,'. 48 7 18 1—4 

Bme, East District 204 29 66 1—4 

Wsupaca,, 148 21 29 1—6 

Waukeshi, 222 32 89 1—6 

MUwaukee, Ist District, 83 12 13 1—7 

Kadne,.... 158 23 24 1—7 

Winnebago, 199 28 28 1—7 



The following counties have so far furnished no subscribers for Vol. VIII : 
Aahland, Calumet, Chippewa, Clark, Douglas, Jackson, Kewaunee, La Fayette, 
Ifarathon, Monroe, Ozaukee, Pepin, Polk, and St. Croix ; and to those of 
Dtuui, Marquette, Oconto, Outagamie, Portage, Washington and Waushara, we 
WBd as yet but one copy for each. 

In this connection we ask attention to the Report of the Committee on the 
Journal, in the proceedings of the Association, (p. 82,) and to the following reso- 
lution, from the series passed at the close of the session: 

•fieiolved, That, as the educational interests of our State demand a special medium of 
commanication, we recommend to its teachers Thk Joubval or Eouoatiok, the organ of 
of tfaif body, and appeal to County Superintendents and others in positions of influ- 
«&ee to exert themselTes to extend its patronage, that it may be supported independ- 
uttly of State assistance. 
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MATHEBCATIOAL BEP^ETMBNT. 
In aooordanoe with the authority given by the Aasooiation, we have filled thA 
place vacated by the resignation of Mr. OoiyeU, onr late Mathematical Editor, by 
appointing in his stead Mr. L. Ca^ipbsll. Mr. Campbell is a close and aocarate 
mathematician, in a large degree self-uraght, and has long been a ireqaent and 
valuable contributor to our Mathematical Department. Communications ehonki 
be addressed to him, at Door Creek, Dane county, Wis. 

Laid Oveb — till next month, to make room lor Mr. Peabody's Address and the 
Proceedings of the Association and of the Convention of County Superintend- 
enta— not only some Mathematical matter, but several communications, incladiDg 
the Seoond of the Series on Penmanship, by Mr. Lusk. Next month we shall 
present again our usual variety. 

liANOASTEB AOADEMT. — This school i^ uow iu charge of Mr. D. Gv Purmao, 
and as we hear in a flourishing condition. 

Adahs Co. — I am happy to state that the schools of this county were never 
in as flourishiug a condition as at the present time. Very few indeed, but what 
are doing well. Teachers, with slight exceptions, are wide awake and full of 
eneigy and zeal, and seem determined to do all in their power for the advance- 
ment of their pupils. Pupils too, exhibit a great desire for improvement; and 
what is best of all, parents and patrons of schools show a great interest in the 
cause of education. I believe I can say, without exaggeration, there is not an 
individual in the State, having the care of schools, that has greater reason to be 
thankful than I have, for the aid and encouragement received from teachers. 
Teachers appear to fdly comprehend the importance of their duty and take hold 
inth a ready hand and willing heart to perform thoee duties. My desire is, ih&t 
success may crown their noble efforts — ^I shall ever heartily co-operate with them 
in their untiring labors. R. K. Fat, Co, Supt. 

Shawanaw Co. — ^I inclose a complete list of all in the county who are entitled 
to the Journal. I am determined that Shawanaw county shall not be behind on 
her quota of subscribers to the Journal, and shall soon send you a Bpspectable 
list. I think that every teacher that can, and will nOt subscribe for the Journal 
is to say the least not a live teacher. It is my impression that if this matter 
was thoroughly canvassed, and the subject presented in its true light b/ the 
County Superintendents and the friends of education generally, at least oae-hidf 
if not more of the teachers of the State could be induced to become subscribers. 

I noticed that in a former number of the Journal you propose, if the friends 
will forward the names of those teachers that have entered their countiy's ser- 
vice, to publish a Roll of HonOr. This much at least is aue to those of our 
profession who have taken up arms and gone the defence of our imperiled 
country. Would it not be well to repeat your proposition or rather call atten- 
Mojx to it ? Mybon MoCord, Co. Supt 

[It will be seen by the proceedings of the Assodation, that a committee to 
form a Teachers' Army List was appointed, who will we suppose take the matter 
in hand.] ^ 
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WiKKBBAGO Co.— We have a oommunication of ooDsiderable length from a 
teacher, toiichiDg the improvements made m the county, and most of it was in 
type, when we found that we must lay it over till next month. Mr. Munger has 
we learn been untiring and very efficient in his labors. 

Vbrnon Co.— As a good sign for the county, we are glad to acknowledge the 
receipt of a good list of subscribers, through Mr. H. Allen, the newly appointed 
Superintendent. It is no shock to our modesty to say that one sign of vitality 
in a county is the taking of the JokkrwsX of Education by teachers. . 

Pond du Lac— "We sre much pleased to learn that S25,000 have been voted 
here for a High School and Primary School Buildings. This enterprising town is 
determined to advance in School matters as well as in material interests. We have 
reoeiyed the last Beport of Bev. Gtoo. B. Eastman, long the faithful and judicious 
Soperintendent, and laid it by for future note. 

POBTAGB. — Here also a High Sdiool Building is to be erected. Friend Magoffin 
ptomieed us some items of interest in regard to his work but has been absent we 
Meye during vacation, to recruit after some years of arduous and faithful ser- 
rice. Send us the items. Doctor. 

KiMSON. — ^The High School re-opens, after two years dormancy, on the Ist of 
Sept, in charge of Mr. F. B. Williams, who has been for two years past at Pal- 
n^. He is to be assisted by Miss Emeline Curtis, from Cleveland, Ohio. 

Waukesha proposes to reduce the salary of the Principal of her High School. 
Says the Freeman^ *' We doubt the wisdom of this policy, for if ^800 will not 
seeore a good teacher, we are quite certain that $500 will not." Sound. Econo- 
nqr is better applied in cutting off material luxuries. 

Beloit. — ^The High School is in charge of Mr. Alex. Kerr. A Normal Class 
is we believe to be trained, for examination under the Normal Board. 

HocHESTEK. — In connection with the High School, under Mr. J. H. Colt, a 
Normal Class will be maintained during the Fall Session. 

Of" Bead New Advs. of Grammars, Object Lessons, Book Keepging etc. 

COMMEBCIAL COLLEGE IN MILWAUKEE. 

Messrs. Bryant & Stratton have extended a link of their popular " chain of 
odleges" to Milwaukee, and besides furnishing the best faciliiies foa a commer- 
cial education, for a consideration, they very generously offer gratuitous instruc- 
tioa in penmanship, to all teachers who may present themselves for the purpose. 

DBT GOODS, 

Oor readers may do a good thing to themselves and to the advertisers, by read- 
ing and remembering the announcement and patronizing the establishment, of 
Messrs. Sherwin, Nowell k Pratt, of Milwaukee. See last page of cover. 
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THE NATIONAL CONVENTION OF TEACHERS AT CHICAGO. 

The Convention which met at Chicago on the 5th of August, and con- 
tinued three days, marks an era in the educational affairs of this 
country. The very large number in attendance, the unusual number of 
leading men, the topics discussed, and above all the spirit of cordialty 
\ihich flowed at large, not only bringing into closer relationship those 
who had been friends before, working together for the good cause, but 
also occasioning the forming of acquaintances among those who hitherto 
had been widely separated strangers, combined to make this convention 
of schoolmasters almost as great a success as the one which met at the 
same place in 1860 and nominated Mr. Lincoln for the Presidency. 
Possibly it may be said of us that we assume too high a key in venturing 
to hint a comparison of that with this, but some very discursive and pon- 
derous reflections have occupied our thoughts in connection with this 
matter, and we make bold to challenge the philosophical minds among us 
to observe the results of the Chicago meeting upon the profession through- 
out the land. If great men and great thoughts can contribute aught 
toward lifting education up to the gage of the people, then we have started 
on the high road to notoriety. 

Even the Chicago Times, which we suppose, in common with its southern 
brethren, hates popular education for its own sake, as well as for its 
tendency to make inroads upon feudalism, barbarism, etc., was constrain- 
ed to say that some of the *' to\ighest intellects in the land ** were there. 

Bat we cannot pardon the same paper for intimating, in its review of 
Mr. Wells' very happy attempt to revive the Sabine tragedy in the West, 
that Yankee schoolmistresses were not young and beautiful, notwith- 
standing the presence of not less than four hundred living witnesses to 
the contrary ; although, if we were disposed to jest upon so serious a 
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matter, we might be persuaded to hob-nob for once with the facetioas 
editor of the Times. 

Speaking of the Times reminds us of the enthusiastio loyalty of the 
meeting. Indeed the last evening was chiefly occupied in short speeches 
by representatives from twenty loyal States, who seemed to emulate each 
other in their expressions of loyalty to the Union except— well, Newton 
M. Bateman, one of the noblest educators of the day, is no longer Su- 
perintendent of the great State of Illinois I 

During the proceedings a member of the Chicago Board of Education, ^ 
the "Long" Hon. Jno. Wentworth, or the Hon. "Long" John Went- 
worth (authority for both), was called upon to make a speech on a reso« 
lution which urged the teaching of the principles of the Constitution in 
all Public Schools— but, instead of doing so, he aimed to avoid the sub- 
ject, but went so far as to say that it was his own exdnsive privilege to 
teach Ai9 child "politics," and the school-master must not interfere. 
He '* piled up " invectives against book agents, to counteract the influ- 
ence of which we know of no better plan than to urge upon our friend 
B. Q. B. to challenge the Ex-Congressman to fight a duel. Our know- 
ledge that B. Q. B. at one time associated with Daniel Webster, leads us 
to make this suggestion. 

Senator Trumbull also entertained the Convention. His speech was full 
of praise and encouragement to the teacher, and he characterized the as- 
semblage as more important in its influence than any other. 

But the chief attractions of the occasion were the addresses of Hon. 
J. M. Gregory, Hon. Henry Barnard, and President Hill. While ad- 
mitting that Superintendent Philbrick, President of the Association, dis- 
coursed with his usual elegance of style and manner upon the general 
lums of the Association ; that Mr. Adams, of Massachusetts, went as 
deeply into the " Bearings of Popular Education upon Civilization " as 
the circumstances would warrant ; that Mr. Pickard, State Superintend, 
ent of Wisconsin, surprised us all by a most pleasing and able paper upon 
the " Intellectual Aspects of Labor;" and th&t the various other speak- 
ers of smaller pretensions and less calibre than these, did sufficient credit 
to themselves, and contributed much interest to the meeting, we are yet * 
constrained to say that the three gentlemen first named, bythe selection 
and treatment of their respective topics — "Higher Aspects of Education," 
"Competitive Examinations as Tests for Admittance to West Point" 
and appointments to all civil offices not filled by popular election, and 
" Methods of Culture "—gave unexampled dignity and power to influence 
the transactions of the National ConYcntion. Our limited space and the 
high character and wide range of these disquisitions forbid anything more 
than this mere mention. 
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We must find faalt with the organisation of the Convention, briefly. 
There were too many written speeches, and the most of them were too 
long. We would humbly suggest to the Committee of Arrangements, 
that teachers attend conventions to gain what cannot be obtained from 
books. So much can be done to elevate and inspirit the profession in a 
three days' conference of the best men and women in it, that it is highly 
essential to economize time and means. We have seen state conventions 
condacted with less confusion and a better regard to the value of time. • 

We trust that Superintendent Wells, President elect, who was so un- 
tiring in his endeavors to render the Convention, so far as Chicago and 
its generous people were concerned, a success, will gratify our hopes by 
giving us an improved programme for next year. And we venture to 
suggest, further, that the programme be widely announced months be- 
forehand, that educators throughout the country may reflect upon, and 
go prepared to discuss the topics proposed. 

As to the bearings of the Chicago Convention upon education at large, 
we cannot adequately speak. The Association has never before risen to 
a standing tantamount to its pretensions. It was doubtless owing to this 
shortcoming, that but comparatively little attention was given to its pro- 
ceedings by the laboring class of teachers in the nation. Now that its 
scope immeasurably widens, and its measures look to the establishment 
of guiding principles, truly great men giving their aid to the diffusion of 
sound theory and practice, we may prophecy for it an increasing share of 
public esteem and more extended areas in which to sow and reap. — Ohio 
Educational Monthly. 

Moral Lessons or thx War. — Reason and philosophy recognize in 
the war one of the means and instrumdhts which God employs in the edu- 
cation of the human family. The individual man is tried in innumerable 
ways ; but the only, or at least the chief calamities that light upon na- 
tions are three in number, — famine, pestilence, and war. The nation and 
the individual man present many points of parallel : neither can bear a 
long and unbroken course of prosperity without danger to moral well 
being. Long and uninterrupted success makes a people arrogant, aggres- 
sive, and defiant. The taste for manly habits, simple pleasures, for plain 
living and high thinking, declines, and men slide into a way of life which 
softens the body and hardens the heart. The sense of loyalty languishes 
and declines in the hot blaze of unclouded prosperityi as flowers wither 
,in the heat of summer's noon.— J/atne Teacher. 

GsNTLSNXss and cheerfulness form a sort of sweet atmosphere whioh 
enters into a child's soul like the sunbeam into a rose-bud, slowly, bat 
sorely, expanding it into beauty and yigor. 
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PENMANSHIP, 

BT JAMU W. LU8K.* 

Several cuts, designed to illustrate the essential movements \n writing, 
are omitted in this artiole, whioh will be devoted mainly to the forms of 
the capital letters. The reader will observe in the accompanying illus- 
trations two styles of shading ; and it may be proper to remark in this 
place that shading has nothing to do with the form of letters but is em- 
ployed by the chirographic artist as an element of beauty. It cannot 
be doubted, however, that when thii element is properly applied, it ex- 
erts a charming influence upon the mind of the learner and inspires him 
with more lively zeal in his efforts to acquire a practical knowledge of 
the forms of letters. 

Tivo essential movements are required in forming the capitals. The 
first is in the direction of the capital 0, and the second in the opposite 
direction — in the reversed oval. These two movements combined (see 
plate XIII.) form the Capital Stem, thus giving us the three Capital 
Pbinciples. By a catreful analysis of the standard capitals it will be 
seen that these two movements are the only ones required in perfecting 
their forms. Several varieties of each letter may be produced, some of 
which require the straight line. The learner should practice these two 
movements upon loose paper at intervals throughout the course of in- 
struction in writing, until he can produce them with regularity and with 
the hand and pen in correct position. Frequent and continued practice 
upon the capital stem, embodying, as it does, parts of the first two move- 
ments, will prove most serviceable in learning to write. Careful drill upon 
these three principles will also tend to effect a radical change for the 
better in the style of the smaH letters. Great care should be exercised 
to give each line and principle its full quantity of curvature as well as 
its proper slant. The pupil should practice each principle separately 
through several pages, until its form and position are understood ; slowly 
at first, and afterward more and more rapidly, until he acquires the ability 
to make, correctly, from sixty to one hundred per minute. After the 
teacher has clearly explained a principle or letter to the school, it some- 
times exerts a good influence upon their penmanship, to incite a spirit of 
rivalry among them in regard to rapidity of movement as well as to the 
correct formation of letters. Giye them three, five, ten or fifteen min- 
utes of time to practice upon any given form. When the time expires, 
give a signal to stop writing and commence counting (mentally) the char- 
aoters which have been made. An exercise of this kind is very exciting 
to the pupils, but the teacher should command perfect attention and order 

* Asaodate author of the Bpencerian System of Penmamhlp. 
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throaghout the lesson. As soon as a pupil finishes counting, he should 
be " in order/' and when all have completed the work; the teacher can 
ascertain who has made the largest number of letters, and who the least 
number, etc. Due allowance and credit must be made for correct form^ 
otherwise the exercise may terminate in one of acribbling. Correct po- 
sitions should also be considered as a feature of merit in this kind of 
drill. 

This kind of discipline, when accompanied by proper instruction, has 
proved most efficient in correcting erroneous forms, cramped positions 
and confined movements, and in producing excellent penmen. In pen- 
manship two things are absolutely essential — Form and MoUon — and it 
should be borne in mind that he is the most successful teacher who can, 
in the shortest space of time, Jmpart to his pupils a thorough and practi- 
cal knowledge of these features. 

With these general hints and suggestions we will proceed to the ex- 
planation of special forms . It will be noticed that the let ers are grouped 
according to their similarity in form, instead of in alphabetical order. 
The Principles are arranged in these cuts in convenient order for expla- 
nation, and as they should be practiced by the learner. 

Of course teachers will not fail to instruct their pupils as to the proper 
use to be made of capitals in writing poetry, sentences in prose, 
proper names, etc. An indiscriminate use of capitals is a fault quite too 
common, and surpassed only by their omission from places where they 
properly belong. 
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Plate vtii. embraces the capital 0, sometimes called the Direct Oval, 
It may be denominated the Sixth Principle, or the first movement in form- 
ing the capitals. To form this principle, the pen moves downioard on 
its left and upward on its right side. The relative length of the capi- 
tals and their parts as compared with each other and with the small o, 
and the ehort letters generally, may be determined by means of the scale 
upon the left end of the plate. 

This principle, as will be observed in the diagram, is curved equally 
upon its left and right sides, iU width being two- thirds its height. Either 
the first or last curve may be shaded. The arrow within the oval directs 
attention to the equal curvature of its sides, and the one above to the 
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«Zan^ or eleyation of the principle^ which is 52^. The second capital 
is about ono-half the length of the first one, and indicates the size of 
the principle as found in the finish of the letters in Plate ix. 
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The first line in the capital Q may be either a single concave curve or 
a 6ompoun<\ curved line, as suits the taste of the writer. The letter is. 
looped to its middle and terminated with a capital 0, which is half the 
length of the letter. The common error of making the letter too pointed 
at the bottom should be avoided. 

The first part of capital H is the smdl y standing upon the ruled line; 
it should not extend upward more than two-thirds the length of the let* 
ter. The right half the Jd is the capital (7. The loops in JET may be 
nearly equal in size. 

The capital E is formed entirely of the Sixth Principle, or O. By 
the diagram it will be seen that the upper part of the letter is one-half 
the length of the lower part, and that the small loop connecting the two 
ovals is to the Uft of the dotted line through the centre of the two ovals, 
describing the ilant of the letter. If this loop be extended too far to the 
right, the lower oval will be thrown out of position, flattened upon its 
left side and made too pointed at its base. The right half of Xis the 
capital of G divested of its initial curve. The stem of the D is about 
two thirds the length of the larger oval and connected to it by a small 
loop upon the ruled line nearly in a horizontal position. The base of 
the smaller oval extends downward to the top of the first space in the 
scale and is nearly three-fourths the length of the letter. The finish of 
the capital if is the same as in the X, 
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The Seventh Principle, in Plate x., is sometimes called the reversed 
or looped oval. The top of the second oval occupies a lower position on 
the scale than the first one, as indicated by the figure 2, and the dotted 
line extending outward to the right from the top of the oval. In form- 
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ing the first curved line the pen should move upward and gradually t) (he 
left of the starting pointy instead of to the right, as beginners usually 
do. The teacher should illustrate the manner of making these curves and 
looping one to the other. When this principle is applied to if, iSTand Z, 
the second downward stroke is straight about two-thirds of its length, 
and slanted 52^. The dotted line indicates the gradation of the four 
upper turns in the letter M, 

The Z id formed of the Seventh Principle above the line, and the 
loop of this principle helovo the line. The 'Hie" which joins the loop 
to the principle should stand upon the ruled line and slant the same as 
thetw^ larger loops. Either style of shading can be employed. 




The Seventh Principle is modified only in the lower half of the finish- 
ing stroke, when it is applied in forming Q, W, JT, by being brought to- 
ward a horizontal position upon a slant of about 45^. 

The loop at the bottom of should be parallel with the ruled line. 
A line drawn on a slant of about 45^, should cut both the upper and 
lower loops through the centre. The Q and the figure 2 are made alike 
inform. If the shaded stroke in the first Ff be slanted 45®, and the 
next downward stroke at an angle of 55®, a wide base will be formed, 
giving to the letter a graceful appearance. The line which joins these 
two strokes should not lean to the right farther than 46®, otherwise the 
letter will present a toppling appearance. The left half of JTand W 
may be formed alike, then the parts of the Xwill join at their middle, 
forming the capital stem curve between the two oval principles. 
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The termination of the Seventh Principle, in Plate zii. bends slightly 
to the right, the standard stroke being shaded neatly and slanted 52®. 
The long s joined to the principle on the right, forms a practical and 
beautiful F. The loop of the s may extend the length of the principle 
above the ruled line, and even one space higher. The base of the sev- 
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enih principle in the second style of T, stands one space, or the length 
of small 0, above the rule or line qf writing. This letter is finished with 
the capital item, Eighth Principle. The third style of Fis sometimes 
convenient for use ; — it is finished like the small q. The finishing dot in 
V and the last down stroke in U may extend three spaces above the ruled 
line, or three fourths the lengthy of the letters. 
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The Capital Stem (which, for convenience, may be called the Eighth 
Principle) is a double curve made upon the proper slant of letters. It 
is usually made^ith a downward motion, and has equal curvature above 
and below the middlo. It has two terminations, the dot or bulb, and the 
oval. The oval termination induces freer motion of the hand and arm, 
and imparts to the learner a more rapid and finished style of writing. 
When the stem is shaded, it should be mostly below the middle, done 
smoothly and on the regular curve. 

This principle results from a combination of parts of the sixth and 
seventh principles, the parts involved being marked with short dashes 
across the curves. The dotted lines show the termination of one prin- 
ciple and the beginning of another. Careful study of this simple dia- 
gram will aid the teacher in explaining the capitals and in correcting er 
roneous forms. 

It forms a prominent part of the letters in Plates xiv., xv. and xvi. 
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The A is in part defined by its finishing tie or loop about the height of 
small above the ruled line,. The iValso combines the capital stem and 
the oblique downward stroke, with a convex curve terminated about half 
the height of the letter above the ruled line. A dot may be added or 
omitted in finishing the N, according to the taste of the writer. To the 
terminating curve in ^is added the principal part of C in forming M* 
The 7" and F may be made alike, except the short stroke on the right of 
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the stem which gives the F its character. The loop of the 7 is formed 
of the carves in the seventh principle. Make the loop small and nearly 
round, and draw the stem through its center. The loop of the / and / 
shoold he at least the length of small o above the raled line. The only 
reliable disjbinction between the I and / is in the / extending aboat one- 
half its length below the line of writing. As the capital 7 is a repreaen- 
iative letter, every person should aim to give it a form of which he will 
not be ashamed. In correspondence this capital is, probably, more fre- 
quently used than ax^y other one. In forming the style of T presented 
in this plate, the upper part of the stem and the curved cap above it» 
should be nearly parallel to each other. 




The style of jH" given in Plate xv. may be finished the same as the 
capital A. The capital H and K begin with an upward concave curve, 
connecting with the capital stem at its top. The small tie or loop in 
the finish of JT should connect with the stem a little above the middle, 
and point upward and to the left. tLo looped about one-half its 
width and extending downward nearly three-fourths the length of the 
letter, forms the upper and left part of 0. The capital stem in this letter 
ehould extend upward one-half the length of the part, the finishing dot 
or Une terminating inside and near the lower part of the 0, as in the 
plate. Other styles of this letter may be given ; this one will be profit- 
able for practice. 

The capital S and L combine the upward concave-curved line with the 
shaded stem. They are looped one-half their length, and shaded below 
the loop. The capital stem may be curved more in these two letters than 
in any others. Let the concave curved line be carried sufficiently up- 
right, and the stem shaded upon the lower and on the proper slant. The 
abrupt curve in the stem of these letters will be observed in the writing 
of rapid penmen. Shading can be omitted at first, if preferred. 

Diagrams intended to illustrate the position of the different curves, 
ovals, loops, etc., in the letters in Plate xvi. cannot be introduced here 
for want of room ; hence but few explanations concerning these letters 
^ be given. One feature should be observed, and that is the rotundity 
of the curved line^ which are Uirown about the capital stem to form 
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these letters. Give them their full degree of curvature and their proper 
position, and the letters will assume graceful form. The small tieot 
loop on the right side of the first B and the letter R should touch the 
stem and point upward toward the left. , 

Shading, when employed upon the capitals, should be heaviest at the 
middle of the oval curves and taper alike each way from that point. The 
thickest shade in the capitals may be from three to four times as wide as 
the hair lines. 



RULES AND HINTS FOR TEACHERS. 

[An earnest and wide awake teacher, the only subscriber in that county, 
sends the following :] 

I have in my pocket memorandum, a department headed ** Rules, Hints, 
&o. for Teachers," kept for my own use, as they have occurred to my 
mind from my own experience -or observation. I copy a few of them 
which you can insert in the Journal if you think them worthy of a 
place. 

To prevent tardiriesa have some particularly interesting exercise the 
first thing in the morning. Lay out the work of your pupils, and then 
see that the time appointed for study is faithfully employed. This may 
seem a difficult task in a mixed school, yet it is far easier than keeping 
pupils from idleness when there is no plan of work. Sufficient resting 
time should, of course, enter in the plan. 

Do not allow pupils to ask permission to speak during any school ex- 
ercise. If the circumstances of the school are such as to render com- 
munication sometimes necessary, as when different pupils ar« obliged to 
use the same books or utensils, have a regular time for it between exer- 
cises. 

Make neatness of desk, one of the important things in marking de- 
portnient. 

Don't blame scholars for every fault, and tell them they are very bad 
children, and don't try to do well, &c.; they will soon l«se all courage to 
tiy, and indeed will not tore to' please you. 
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Whatever occurs^ don't get oross and scold or fret It can do no good, 
forefaildren too often delight in annoying a fretful teacher; moreover the 
inlbence of such habits on the dispositions and hearts of the children, 
88 weU as the teacher, oan be only bad. 

If you are teaching a very small school, like some of our " backwoods " 
schools that number from five to a dozen during the summer, do not fill 
up the time by dragging the exercises, but vrhatever you do, do it earnest- 
ly, not noisily nor lazily. 

Do npt neglect reviews on the plea that you are crowded for time, nor 
on any other plea. 

Take care to close the day in such a way as to send scholars home feel- 
ing well. . Gresn Bat. 



POSITION m STUDY. 



BT niO LEWIS. 



After ventilation, no subject bearing upon the health 
of our children, during their school-days, is so import- 
ant as position in sitting and standing. v 

First, a word on their attitudes while standing or 
walking. 

Figure 1, shows a position of the arms which is knuA 
in vogue. If the hands be thus joined behind, it is not 
impossible to carry the head and shoulders well back : 
but the tendency to hold the body in the 
illustrated position is so strong, that, 
among the thousands I have seen walk- 
ing with their hands thus joined, not^ 
ten have carried their heads and shoul-' 
ders erect. 

Figure 2 represents another attitude 
Kgure 1. common in our best schools. Such fold- 
ing of the arms tends to contract the chest. Whoever 
will fold his arms thus, and carefully watch the influence 
upon his shoulders and chest, will need no further illus- 
tration. One experimenter found that the quantity of 
air inhaled at a single inspiration was reduced from 
ten to twenty per cent, by holding the arms in this po- 
sition. 

Figure 2. 
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Figure 3 presents a good attitude for the spine and 
chest; and one which, if practiced in school, would tend 
to form the habit of walking erect. If teachers will 
stand or walk but ten minutes, holding the hands 
sand arms in this position, I think they will be convinced 
of the truth of what I am saying. 

The attitude in figure 4, may appear somewhat an- 
seemly ; but in a physiological aspect, and as meeting 
certain defects which are almost universal among the 
young of our country, it is the best possible position. 
The muscles in the back of the neck are, 
in almost every young person, so weak as 
to permit the head habitually to droop. 
Carrying the hands interlocked upon the 
the back of the head, with the requisi- 
tion that the pupil shall, during five min- 
utes three or four times a day, stand or walk with the 
head drawn firmly back against the hands, would do more 
to correct the habit of drooping shoulders, and a weak 
spine, than any other exercise of which I can conceive. 
It is not, however, for me, — an outsider, — even to sug- 
gest to teachers how often, and how long such attitudes 
should be practiced. I simply take the liberty to sa y, 
that they would tend strongly id correct certain distor- 
tions of spine, shoulders, and chest, which are more or 
less inevitable, with the present positions in our schools. 

But a tenfold more serious evil, in position, is seen in the pupil at bis 
desk. 

The face, when the head is held erect, is perpendicular, while the top 
of the desk is nearly horizontal. But the line of vision must not be far 
from a right angle with the surface of the book or atlas. To secure this 
necessary relation between the face and the page, the pupil leans forward 
and holds bis face nearly parallel with the desk top, or the page of the 
book. 

If it were possible to hold the head back, and see the part of the atlas 
nearest the pupil, with the line of vision at an angle of forty-five degrees 
with the surface of the page, how is the pupil to see the part of the at- 
las which is one foot farther from his face ? This he cannot do without 
(KUrrying his head one foot forward. To be constantly changing the range 
of a foot, would soon ruin the eyes. 

When pupils become fatigued by leaning forward, or from a coDvictioB 




Figure 
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of duty would hold the head erect, we frequently see them attempt to se* 

cure the in dispensable relation be* 
tween the face and the page by 
placing two or three books under 
the upper end of the atlas. I hare 
devised a simple, cheap, and, sev- 
eral eminent teachers say, perfect 
means by which this evil is ^tirely 
removed. It is illustrated in Fig. 
5. The ladder is strong and not 
liable to get out of repair. The 
wire paU which supports it, is 
united with it at the upper end, 
not by a hinge, which might get 
out of repair, but by simply enter- 
ing small holes in the side pieces 
of the ladder. The pall is held to 

Figare 6. 

the ladder below by a strap, which 
with a hook, serves to alter the in- 
clination of the ladder at pleasure. 
The teger-bars are joined to the 
ladder by strong hooks, which are 
caught upon the cross rounds, and 
may thus be raised or lowered by a 
single motion of the hand. If 
placed as seen in the cut, they will 
hold two books,~for example, a 
Latin Reader and Lexicon. 

Figure 6 shows two books thus 
supported. 



Figure 6. 

Every desk in the school of N. T. Allen, 
Esq,, at West Newton, , is supplied with this 
new invention ; and Mr. Allen has written me 
a very warm note of commendation, . attesting 
their success in securing an upright attitude in 
his pupils. 

I have spoken of this book-holder, not be- 
cause it is the only means by which such ad- 
vantages may be secured, but an illustration of 





PliJilri:i. 
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possibiUtieB. There is not an iogenioas meohanic) bat willj for a dollar, 
famish some simple means wbieh will more or lees perfectly secare the 
game resalts. 

Figure 7 illastrates the position of the papQ wMle itsing the New 
Book Holder. 

Engaged, for many years as a teacher of gymnastics in schools, my at- 
tention has constantly been called to the false pobitions among our pupils; 
and, in these few paragraphs, I have ventured, for the first time as re- 
gards part of them, to call the attention of the pablio to the subject. 

TOPICS FOB TBACHEBS* MEETINGS. 

COMPILED BY DILLWTN. 

[We gave a list of Topics for Teachers' Meetings sometime since, and 
promised more. The compilation of our correspondent enables us to fol- 
fill the promise, and will be suggestive to those who have occasion to 
write. We should be glad if it incited a few teachers to write for the 
Jowrnal. — Edr.] 

Subjects roR Essays and Lectures. 

1. Teaching as a Profession. 

2. Learning and Teaching. 

3. Professional Courtesy. 

4. Christianity in Teachers. 

5. Utility of Classical Studies. 

6. The true aim of Education. 

7. Influence of Teaching on Teachers. 

8. Teaching, a Science ; the Teacher an Artist. 

9. School-boy Life and Character. 

10. School Amusements. 

11. Moral Qualifications of Teachers. 

12. Education a Progressive Work. 

13. The Teacher's Daily Preparation. 

14. Unconscious Teaching. 

15. What School Discipline is, and what it is not. 

16. The Teacher's Position. 

17. Advantages of Beading, and how to Bead with Profit. 

18. Physical and Mental Development. 
19* Moral Instruction in Schools. 

20. Success and Failure in modem Educational Enterprises. 

21. Habits of Teachers. 

22. Besponsibility of Teachers. 

23. Education of Farmers. 
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24 Parental Retponsibility. 

25. Daties of Educated Men. 

26. Home Training. 

27. Education of Mechanics and Laborers. 

28. Right Motives in Teaching. 

29. How Teachers may Help each other. 

30. Examinations and Exhibitions. 

31. How to Teach Spelling, Beading, Grammar, Geography, Arith- 
metic, &c. 

32. Importance of correct Orthography, good Reading, knowledge of 
Mathematics, Physiolygy, History, &c. 

33. School Supenrision. 

35. Compulsory and Voluntary Study. 

36. Popular Errors in Education. 

37. Development of Intellect by Labor. 

38. The Newspaper as an Educator. 

39. Demand for Educated Talent. 

40. Genuine Scholarship. 

41. Utility of Lyceums. 

42. Demands of the Age upon Teachers. 

43. The proper training of Youth. 

44. School Management. 

45. Importance of Parental Co-operation in Schools. 

46. Incitement of Curiosity as a Means of Education. 

47. Teachers and Methods of Teaching. 

48. Literary Attractions of the Bible. 

49. Office of the Teacher. 

50. Study of Nature. 

52. Learning its own Reward. 

53. Regular and Punctual Attendance at School. 

54. The Will as an Educational Power. 

55. Sincerity and Earnestness in Teachers. 

56. The relation between Parents and Teachers. 

57. The Teachers and Men for the Times. 

58. The Bible in Schools. 

59. Errors of Learned Men. 

60. The true position of Woman. 



GivB a man bruns and riches, and he is a king ; give him brains with* 
out riohes; and he is a slare ; give him riches without brains, and he is 
a fool. 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

Suggestions haye> at different timesi been let drop; that it would be an 
improvement on our public school system^ if attendance on the part of 
children were made compulsory ; but they have generally been shadowy 
and obscure. At one time they have fallen from the judicial bench ; at 
another time they have glided from the glib tongue of the public speaker, 
while discoursing on political themes ; and they have had their counter- 
part on their reflection in the press. Of discussion there has been scarcely 
any. And now, the question is raised with a view of action being taken 
upon it. The Toronto Board of School Trustees have taken it in hand. 
The question is one of legislation : and if action is to be taken upon it, 
in any shape, it is desirable that discussion should not lag behind. 

We have not the least doubt that it would be a very easy matter to 
show that, since the Common School is supported at the public cost, and 
every tax payer ranked among the contributors, the compulsory attendance 
of poor children is an admissable and even a necessary sequence. Why 
raise all those school-houses, and collect all these taxes, unless you com- 
pel the objects of your wise and benevolent legislation to enjoy the ban- 
quet you spread, at so much trouble, for their entertainment ? Is not 
the logic faultless 7 This is all very well ; but it is only one side of the 
question, after all. Theie is a want that precedes the school, and that 
will not be put off. The children of the poor must be fed and clothed ; 
and some of them must begin, at a very early age, to do something to- 
wards obtaining their own subsistence. An orphan, depere et mere, finds 
itself on the street, obliged to beg, or steal," if it cannot work. A poor 
orphan, forming one of a large family, whose mother is still living, is 
scarcely in a better position. A poor child with idle or dissolute parents 
finds its lot not much better. It is all very well to say that these children 
ought to be at school, while they are in the streets ; but we don't see 
how a compulsory law is to accomplish impossibilities. It will not cre- 
ate the food and clothes that are presupposed to be at the command of 
the urchins for whose benefit the compulsion would be exercised. If it 
be true that there are two thousand children in Toronto who do not at- 
tend school, there must be among them a large number whose absence 
arises from the criminal negligence of their parents. But where are you 
to draw the line ? Compulsion must be general, or it becomes arbitrary; 
and it well becomes the legislature to pause before it embraces these twin 
sisters of tyranny. For, reason as we will, for the law to seize hold of 
every child in the community, and carry it off to school by force, would 
be a paternal species of despotism, gratuitously undertaken by the State. 
The object would be well meant, no doubt ; but is it a sufficient excuse 
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for ereiy stretch of authoritji that joa can set ap for it the defence that 
it was dictated by a good motive 7 

It is one thing to prepare a great pablio feast, and inrite all the world 
to come and partake of it ; and another and yery different thing to com- 
pel the attendance of relactant gaests. And hospitality of compalsion 
would not be attempted to be justified on the ground that the prepara- ' 
tion of the entertainment had been costly, and that there was enough for 
aD. Necessarily many would have other engagements to fulfill. And, 
though the social grades are not so numerous or so distinctly marked 
among us as in other countries, the company, if brought together in this 
miscellaneous way, might not quite agree. The vagrant child may not 
be more vicious by nature than other children ; but it is almost necessa- 
rily so by habit. The fear of contagion would deter many parents from 
sending their children to sit beside others, from whom they would be in 
great danger of learning something that it is most d^irable they should 
not learn. We all know how parents would fee} on this matter ; and it 
IS net necessary to go to despotic governments for examples. The police 
relations of Prussia are in many respects very admirable, no doubt ; 
bat it is precisely in those in particulars in which no free nation can 
copy them. That necessity of discussion, which is an incident of free 
government, precludes some things from being done, which it may be 
Tory desirable to do ; just because they lie beyond the range of pubUo 
discussion. Education becomes a matter of police, the moment yon 
make it compulsory. It is in perfect harmony with the other parts of 
the Prussian police ; but, in spite of Its adoption by one or two repubfi- 
can States, it is not in accordance with the genius of free institutions. 
Iterance is bad ; but is tyranny better ? Is it permissible to do a 
wrong that a good result may be obtained ? If the question of compul- 
sory education is to be canvassed, these queries must receive attention. 

With us, there is a prior question to be discussed. The stomach takes 
precedence of the brain. It must firat be provided for. If there were 
among us the same systematic provision for the poor that exists in some 
of the States where compulsory education is enforced, the question would 
be much simplified. Even then, it would be no easy task to popularize 
compulsion ; but in the actual state of things, the question of practioa- 
bility has first to be settled. Let this be done ; and the way to the dit- 
oassion of the other questions will have been ole&red.—Leader {Canada 
Paper), 



** AbstwiovsiiT " and ^< FacstiqubiiT " are said to.be the only words 
lA the lai^age whiehoonMn aUihe Towels in tbair ordor. 
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PLAIN WORDS. 

How beautiful are plain, liying, earnest wordsi sucli as have the stamp 
of simplicity and truth about thenii whose meaning the most illiterate 
cannot mistake, nor the most learned explain away. There is a charm to 
the conversation of such as habitually and consistently use them, which 
secures willing and interested listeners. They fall from the lips as gena« 
ine coin from the dies of the mint, ready for circulation and bearing un- 
mistakable marks of yalue* As the beautiful things of nature enchant 
UB, so do plain words, by their simple, truthful beauty. All can appre- 
ciate these beauties, so that principles based on th^oa, admit of universal 
application, and have, therefore, superior claims to our attention. 

But like most things of value the beauty of plain words is not their 
best recommendation. They are elements o{ power, and masters of this 
power may wield it so as to accomplish wonderful results. Plain words 
command respect, and carry conviction along with them. They are their 
own best exemplar ajxd advocate. And they gain in power by use, for 
one attains to greater command of language and acquires discrimination 
in its use, and confidence in its power. 

There is a utilitarian view of the subject which should weigh with a 
'practical people. In all business transactions the utmost plainness of 
language would seem to be essential and ought to be cultivated with ex- 
traordinary care. Such is not always the case however. Hence misun- 
derstandings, embarrassments, losses, and sometimes absolute ruin in a 
pQCuniaiy sense. And this is not the worst. Many can testify to friend- 
ships broken by a careless use of words, under such circumstances that 
si^bsequent explanations are powerless to effect a reconciliation — and in 
the case of those sustaining a closer relation, the results of misunder- 
standings are still more destructive to peace and happiness, and the ne- 
qcsedty of great care in the use of language more pressing and vital. 
Especially is this demanded in correspondence, in whieh explanations 
with regard to any misconception of ideas are necessarily delayed, giving 
time for it to be nurtured into a reality, and made difficult to remove. 

The habitual use of " great plainness of speech " tends to prevent the 
j^vils referred to and others arising from a careless use of language, by 
promoting mutual good understanding, and a love for truth, honesty, and 
fidelity. Th^ persistent use of plain language by one of a circle is apt 
to become contagious, and may result in its general use by others of the 
circle. Still habits once formed are sometimes hard to eradicate, and it 
is therefore important that they should be, at the outset, correct ones. 

Some of the evil effects of thoughtlessness in this nmtter are truth per* 
verted, confidence destroyed, minds enervated, morals jeoparded, friends 
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estranged^ hearts broken— boi the list is long and unattraetive, and each 
ean in part fill it oat from facts developed under his or her own observa- 
tion. Then how important, how serious, how sacred the duty of all, to 
086 in their intercourse with others, plain, unmistakable language^ . If this 
were the general practice, (for none will l^vdly cliaim that it is,;, whiljS 
there is so much of the trivial apd ambiguous in opmn;Lon ponversatipii 
and correspondence,) many of the evils connected with social intercoui^se 
woald be lessened, or entirely removed, and a r.eform initiated the results 
of which would be far-reaching, and exceedingly gratifying to ^U lovers 
of truth and earnestness. And the beauty and value, of plain words are 
BO apparent and attractive, that the example of their consistent, use Ji^ 
likely to be followed, a contrary practice being more the result of .thought- 
lessness than design, at least among those who desire tp be trathfal, and 
snch are believed to constitute by far the larger dass. L. C. W« 



Those who have the largest horizon of thought, the most extended 
vision in regard to the relation of things, are not remarkable for self-re- 
liance and steady judgment. A man who sees limitedly and clearly is 
more sure of himself and more direct in his dealings with circumstances 
and with others, than one whose capacity embraces an immense extent of 
objects and objections — ^just as a horse with blinkers more surely chooses 
his path, and is less likely to shy. 

[In other words he is usually most confident who is most ignorant^- 
most dogmatic who has the nari^owest range of thought.] 



Thx Teacher should be — Apt to teach — Acquainted with human 
nature — Acquainted with books — Earnest — Prompt — -Clear — Accurate — 
Enthusiastic — Diligent — Systematic — Dignified — Firm — Confident — 
Courteous — Forbearing — Gentle — Cheerful — Patient — Persevering — 
Neat— Orderly— Studioijs — ^Desirous of doing good. 

" Nobody doubts that every teacher gives tone to his school. A gloomy 
teacher keeps a gloomy school. A peevish teacher makes a peevish /school. 
A merry teacher has a nierry school. Wbateiver be the predominant 
characteristic of the teacher, that quality becomes ingrained into, the 
school." 



SoHooL-RooH Mottoes.— ^Always ready. Labor conquers all things* 
.Dare to do right. As we sow, so shall we reap^ .Dilligence insurOA sae- 
oess. Speak the truth ; act the truth. I ean, if 1 will. Be kind ,to 
eaeh other. Idleness is a crimj9« Ifuvy.po 9i^», Imitate the good. 
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HATHSHATXCAL BSMETMSNT. 



The newly appointed editor is hot unmindfVil of the responsibility be 
affsnmes in taking charge of this Department, heretofore so ably oon- 
dueted. Most cordially do we inTite teachers, students, and especially 
all lovers of mathematical sotenee, to aid in maintaining the interest that 
has, in time past, been connected with the pages of the Mathematical 
department. In discharging the daties assigned us, care will be taken 
to select from the matter contributed that which will, in our opinion, be 
of the greatest practical utility. 

There are many important questions relating to the properties of num- 
bers; will some of our correspondents please send us a few problems of this 
class, accompanied with clear and concise solutions. 

We shall aim to publish at least one solution to each problem. 

Solution of Problem 63.— Given aj« + y = 7 (1), and a: + y* = 11 (2j^' 
to find the values of x and y. Let> = Z — d, and y = Z + d; then 

(1) becomes Z^ '-'2Zd + d^ + Z + d = 7, B,nd 

(2) becomes Z^ + 2Zd + d" + Z-^ d =11. 
By addition 2^ + 2d» + 2^ = 18. 

Or Z' + Zi-d' = 9(Z). 

As the second member of equation (3) is a square, the first must also 
be a square ; hence 2 Zd = Z, or 2d = 1, and e2 = |. Substituting this 
value in equation (3) we have i^' + Z + J = 9, and -^T + J = ± 3 ; hence 
J^ = 2i, aj = 2|-^ = -^-(i = 2, andy = 2i+J = ^ + <Z = 3. 

The above solution is by Mr. E. M. Jones : it was forwarded to us by 
A. P. Marble, Wayland University, Beaver Dana. 

Solution of ProUem^70. — The followipg theoremn must be observed in 
order to solve this problem : 

1. The area of any triangle is equal to half the product of its base 
and altitude. 

2. The difference of the squares of two quantities is equal to the pro- 
duct of their sum and difference. 

3. The square of the hypothenuse of a right angled triangle is equal 
to the sum of the squares of the other two sides. a 

Let ABC be any triangle, whose area equals 8, 
Draw AD at right angles to BC. Put BG = a, 
AC as b, AB =c c, AD =:h,OI) s^ fl;,and BD^ a—x. 
By (th. 3), h^a=: b* - x\ Again, A> =i c« - («-«)% 
or c* — a* + 2(Re — «*. Qualities which are equal 
to the 8«me thing are equal to each other. Conse- b~ 
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qnentiy 6' — »' =c' — a' + 2 aa: — a;*. By oairfcelliiig and transposing 
we have 2 oa? = a' + 6« — c' j tJierefore, x = ^ "^ o "" *^*' Hence 

.According to (th. 1), 5 = «^= |^j^«i±|lri^ = 

th.2) ii^2aft + (a^ + b» - o*) x ^ V2aft - {d» + &« - c»)« = | 
y(a+6)2 +^2 X ^ Vc^ - (a - &)« = J V(a + 6 + c}(a + &-c) 
(a — 6 + c) (— a + 6 — c) 

/g + ft + g V. a + 6 — c ^ g — 64.C >^a-H 6 -fT^ 

y 2 2 22 

New Berlin, Waukesha Co, Philbna A. Etans. ' 

Problem 1. — A man travels from Ms own home to Madison in four 
days and back again in five days ; traveling each day one mil0 less than 
be did the preceding. How far does he live from Madison ? 

Problem 2. — A, B, and G, are employed to do a piece of work for 
t26 45 ; A and B together are stippoted to do | of the work ; A and C, 
-ff ; B and C; ^ ; and are proportionately paid. What is each man's share 
of the money 7 P. Bronsoit. 

Wyoeena. 

Problem 3. — Prove that the value of a proper fraction is increased, and 
an improper fraction diminished, by adding the same quantity to both terms 
of the fraction ; and that the reverse is the case when the same quantity 
is subtracted from both terms of the fraction. • J. E% d. 

Problem 4. — There is a square field such that the number of rods 
around it is equal to the number of acres within i{b. How many acres 
does it contain 7 J. £• 0. 

Problem 5. — A father willed to his three sons A, B, and C, whose ages 
were 15, 17, and 19 years, respectively, the sum of $7348, toi be divided 
mto three shares which, put out at 10 per icent, compound interest would 
amount to the same sum when they became 21 years of age. What was 
the share wiDed to each 7 

Problem 6. — ^A cone of aniform density, whose slant height is 14 inchesi 
is suspended by the edge of its base, when its axis is found to incline 10° 
to the horizon ; find the dimensions of the cone. 



us. 
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Thk form below ww prepared by Mr. W. W. Colby, Principal of one 
of the Public Schools in Madison^ and seems to be quite complete. 
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NOTB.— In the Bummarj 1( 
to 8 passable ; below 7, disci 
sign tbis Beport weekly,, an 
teacher in raltdng tlie standi 


) is perfect : from 9 to 10 is excellent 5 8 to 9 good 3 7 
reditable. Parents and Guardians who will examine 
d will oft^n vijjit the School, will very much aid the 
ng of the pupil and the character of the school. 
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TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

In making my Annual Report to the Legislature, I would be glad to 
embodj a brief Report of the Condition and Prospects of the Schools 
under your immediate charge. 

Will you please prepare such a Report, embracing the results of your 
work and of your obseirfttions for the year ending August 31, 1863^ 
and transmit the same, with your Statistical Report, to this office, or if 
it suits you better, at any time previous to Nov« 1, 1863. 

The space that can be allotted to the Reports of the several County 
Saperintendents is so limited as to to make it necessary to ask you not 
to exceed five or six pages of manuscript. 

The points upon which I would like information are as follows : 

1. School Housxs — New Houses built, Improvements during the 
year. School Furniture, Apparatus, Maps and Charts. 

2. NuMBKB OF Gbadid ScHOOLS—Numbcr having two Departments, 
Number having three or more Departments, 

3. Teachers — ^Number examined. Number holding each of the three 
grades of certificates. Evidences of improvement. Average qualdftcationa 
as compared with the previous year. Number employed in same school 
previous year. 

4. Pupils — General average of punctual attendance upon school, 
Qeneral Deportment, Progress made in study. 

5. Patrons — Visits to school. General interest. Cooperation with 
Teacher by active efforts to advance the interests of the school. 

6. Any other matter of general or of local interest that you may 
choose to present. 

Any suggestions you may desire to present with reference to the wants 
of our schools or the defects of our school system, will be most thank- 
fully received. 

N. B. Yon will confer a favor by sending me copies of Notices or Cir- 
eulars you may issue, as also copies of your questions used in examina- 
tions. 

A copy of this Circular has been addressed to each County Superin- 
tendent, also to each City Superintendent of the State. 

I hope each will comply with the request contained therein that the 
next Annu^ Report from this Department may contain full and reliable 
statements as to the condition of schools throughout the State. 

J. L. PiCKARD, State Supt Pub. Inst. 
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THE ADDRESSES AT KENOSHA—A LETTER. 

Mr. Peabodj's Address we thought one of which the Association might be proud, 
and we have felt that he is fitted to occupy a position in just such an institution 
as that the value and necessity of which he so well set forth in the latter and 
larger part of his remarks. In regard to the general subject of the Address, as 
Indicated by its title, Mr. Wells of Chicago writes us an appreciative letter, which 
we take the liberty to transcribe, as a deserved oompfiment to our late President: 

** Mr DsAB Sir :— I have just read the address of fif r. Peabody before your 
State Teachers' Association, and cannot, refrain from expressing the great aatia- 
faction it has afforded me. 

We aro all so very progresHvA, that we hardly ever stop to reflect. It is quite 
refreshing to find an educator who is able to pause long enough to take his bear- 
ings and plant a few landmarks to render our present possessions more secure, 
and furnish a substantial base line trom which we may go forth to fight the 
battles of truth. 

If every State Teachers' Journal would publish just such a sketch of the 
progress of education as Mr. Peabody has' given to the educators of Wisconsin, 
I think the number containing it would be one whieh intelligent teachera would 
be careful to preserve for future reference. 

Every State owes it to the present and succeeding generations to write out 
and publish its educational history in a connected form. How few of the States, 
old or new, have yet diadhar^d this obligation, Mr. Barnard has done more 
toward the accomplishment of this object than any one else, and with proper 
encouragement and support I trust he will yet collect and digest the memofra of 
educational progress in all the different States. Yours Very Truly, 

W. H. Wells." 

We are no doubt much more intent as a people upon making history than up- 
on writlDg it. Indeed It is one of our misfortunes that as a great nation we have 
no venerable and mysterious past, filled with a thousand years of experldnoe 
and a thousand noble and heroic associations, but have sprung up at once as it 
were from infancy to manhood Mr. McMynn told us the other day at Kenosha, that 
" the past two years bad furnished more material for history than any previous 
ten." This may prove true in regard to our educational as well as our dvil 
interests. 

Pro£ Emkrson of Beloit College gave the opening address on Tuesday eve: 
ning. His theme was *' Popular Education," in handling which, as we learned. 
Sot we did not have the pleasure of hearing him, he showed among other things, 
how the early history and culture of a nation determines its subsequent literary 
career— instancing the opposite examples of Greece, which left a splendid and 
imperishable literature, and of Assyria, which left none. The Address was 
spoken of as an eminently scholarly and creditable production, and as suited to 
the exigencies ot the day. 

. Prest. Edwards, of the Normal University, Illinois, discoursed the seoond 
evening, with much force and spirit, upon *'The Teacher as a Man." While the 
masters of fiction and the drama have had just cause to individualize and por- 
tray the eccentricities and weaknesses of the profession in such diaracteisas 
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Holofemea, Dominie Sampson, Sqaeera, lebabod Crane, eta, neverthelees the 
credit and yalae of the profession are amply sustained in its haying embraced a 
Soorates, an Arnold, eto. 

Sopt Philbbiok, of Boston, yery appositely and elegantly disconrsed on 
Thoreday evening, npon the <* Teacher as Self-Made," showing very condnrively 
that the true teacher grows from within, and mainly through his own efforts; 
and that no amount of external instruction or ot learning can take the plape of 
this— giving graphic illustrations from the history of Thomas Arnold, and ea* 
pedally of David P. Page— bom in the same town in New Hampshire with Wm- 
8el£ 

Col. MoMtnn spoke to us in a somewhat impromptu manner on Thursday 
afternoon, and very much to the point, showing, with the blunt earnestness of a 
Boldier fresh from deadly grapple with the accursed slaveholders* rebellion, that 
lessons of patriotism are more needed in our schools at present than any other 
lessons, and that this kind of instruction has been neglected in times past. No 
speaker before the Association we think so reached and roused the hearts of his 
anditoiy. 

NATIONAL TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

We transfer a readable accoiltft^ of this great gathering to our pages from the 
(M> Sducationai Monihiy. The criticisms of the writer seem to be generally 
jast The Addresses of Prest Hill of Harvard, and Supt. Gbeqoby of Michi- 
gan, were the more solid and noticeable contributions of the East and West re- 
spectively to the general banquet. Prest Hill is one of those men, rarely seen, 
who can be profound without taking leave of common sense ; who never puts 
Ibrth mere soaring and misty words as a substitute for real and valuable thought 
To our apprehensicm nothing could well exceed the simplicity and transparency 
of his style in his masterly discussion of the theme--a favorite one we believe—, 
the True Order of Studies and of the Development of the Human Faculties. 
Dr. Hill's ideas upon this subject deserve to be classed among those which ma^ 
be called living and geiminant, and that add to the existing sum of human thought 
and knowledge. 

Mr. Gr^ory's very able Address covered the same ground, substantially, as 
that given by him last year before our State Assodation at Janesville) but in a 
more elaborate and finifdied manner. And hwe also the speaker, m endeavoring 
to grasp and uphold Uiat great problem-— How and by what Means shall tiie 
child, the youth, the man be best educated for himself, for society and for Ooc^ 
S&te us, not other men's thoughts, but his own: His theme too, is a &Torite 
(me, and we hope he may still work a vein that yields so much gold. Botii theie 
gentlemen are expected, as we are pleased to learn, to present papers next year. 

Dr. Basnabd*s Paper on ''Competitive examination for Admission to West 
Pdbt" opened a general subjeet, of much broader intsrest, end he is expected 
we understand to pursue it next year. The time will come when Dr. B«niard% 
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mnltififtrious Ubors in the edacational fi^ld and the value of his pecoliar aeryices in 
that field, will be better appreciated than they now are. 

We intended to give some part of Mr. Wells' Words of Welcome, and of Mr. 
Philbiicks' Opening Address, but must defer it 

Not to follow the correspondent of our ootemporary in a general criticism upon 
the meeting, we will only add that he need not have been *' surprised" tbatSupt. 
Pickard of this State presented ** an able Paper upon the Intellectual Aspects of 
Labor." By general consent, we believe, he also carried off the palm in the 
matter of short speeches made at the final roll-call of the States — an occasion 
where it is'considerable credit to a man not to make a failure. 

Finally, the Meeting was a hopeful sign of the times, and a good augury for 
our country. The attendance was immense — not less than 1500 we^ suppose in 
all — the weather hot, the audience at any time present — for there was cootinual 
coming and going — were as patient as could be expected in that dark — not to say 
"black-hole " of Chicago, Biyan Hall, and we often wished, while Mr. Adams 
of Massachusetts was reading his Essay on the ** Bearings of Popular Educatioa 
upon Civilization," as well as at other tim6s, that civilization would find out how 
to ventilate a large hall so that half of a crowded audience might not be made 
sick by sitting in it all day. 

NORMAL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
One afternoon was given up for the meeting of this organization. It consists 
we believe of those only who are connected with Normal work. While there- 
fore the speakers bad the advantage of a large audience, they had the monopoly 
of the discusfflona. The exercises consisted of brief repofts from representatires 
of various Normal Schools, of their character and prese nt condition, and the 
principal point discussed was the necessity of Model Schools and Schools of 
Practice as a part of Normal School work. The opinions expressed on this point 
were pretty much all on one side. The only thing said in disfavor of Model 
Schools was by Mr. Alfred Holbrook, of the Lebanon School, Ohio j and this 
was based upon the alleged difficulty of obtainting the consent of parents that 
their children should be gathered into a school to be experimented upon. (We 
should say that practically they would be for better off in this respect than school 
children generally are in the public schools, where a new teacher comes usually 
every new term, and experiments upon them ad libitum; whereas, in a model 
flohool, though various persons may conduct recitations from time to tLme, the 
general plan of -instruction and discipline, under the principal of the school, ia 
supposed to be of a superior uid uniform character.) We understood Mr. Hoi- 
brook to say however, that the public schools of Cincinnati are visited by the 
papib of the Lebanon School, and that they thus became to them schools of ob- 
servation, though not of practice. This cannot suffice. As Mr. Childs, late of 
the Illinois Norn^ School Said at the meeting: "You ought to see the horse- 
shoe I produced once, under the notion that I could make one because I had seen 
my brother make many." Observation can never supply the place of practice. 



It would not be yer7 dangerous to a duck Upon the wing to be exposed to the 
fire of one who though he had often seen a fowling piece discharged, had nerer 
before taken one in his hands. Btili less can the art of teaching be imparted by 
mere theoretical instruction; and- least of all can it be acquired by merdy 
attending school and reciting lessons. But we must stop— and as Wisconsin was 
not called upon to make any report of herself in Normal matters at the meeting, 
76 will summon one or two of her well known teachers to speak fbr her: 

Mr. Pickett, of Horicon : 

'*We cannot here enter into an argument to show the necessity of training 
schools for teachers. Let us, however, assert what has actually proven true : 
tliftt pupils, while studying, no more learn to teach, than children by eat^g 
bread learn how to bake it, or a lad who sees a tailor cut and make a garment, 
learns the trade. AH teachers should learir- to teach under instructors.'* — Ad^ 
dnu hef&re the State Asaociation, in 1850. 

Mr. McMynn, of Racine . 

'*Tbe other course is different Our action would be based on the fact that 
teaching is both a science and an art The science may be taught by instruction 
bat the art must be learned by practice. One Who knows only the science is no 
more a teacher than one who understands the law. of light is an oculist The 
oollege, academy, and high school, as such, must faU in the effort to teach teach> 
ing. They may teach much that a teacher must know, but they cannot teach 
liim what he must do. Who could become a painter by listening to lectures on 
the works of Reubens and Vandyke, or a sculptor by ^hearing descriptions of the 
master-pieces of Thorwaldsen and Powers? 

** We are able to furnish for observation and inspection a system of schools, 
capable of improvement, it is true, but still coherent and harmonious. It is not 
eoongh to see the teaching done, but he who would understand it must do it 
He who would learn how to govern a school, must govern it. All the Board of 
Begents require at present, is, that certain instruction should be given in. the , 
science ; but we possess the means of instructing also in the art. The Training 
School is all-important — a school where the normal canciidate may apply his 
knowledge, and, under the direction of a. clear head and a quick eye, may learn 
the art of teaching. To make a swordsman, we do more than lecture on the con- 
struction, temper and polish of the blade; we teach the hand to hold and the arm 
to wield it Now, while we admit that the science of teaching may be taught 
without the model school, in which the student is to practice, we canopt see how 
it is possible to teach the art'* — Oom. to the Radne Board of Eduoationin 1869. 

OUR NOR^f AL WORK. 
At no time have so many young persons in the State bee]^i;athered into.Yarl- 
ous sorts of schools for instruction as teachers as at the present. Looking in upon . 
the Normal Department of the University the other day, we were reminded df a 
bee-hive, except that we dinn't see the drones. Of 160 students there, 126 we 
suppose are past or prospective teachers. iVlend Wemli writes us from Waa- 
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paca, that 5S names are enrolled aa tiie beginning of hia enterprize, that more 
are ooming, and that he feels much encouraged. Ac Milton Academy, which is 
fast becoming a Normal SohooV some 70 students are preparing for examination 
under the Normal Board (several in the second and some in the third year of the 
course of study). Albion Academy, as usual, has a class nearly ready, some of 
them on the second year. Allen's QfOTO Academy has a class of 40— some there 
also on the second year. The Institutions at Appleton, QtJesyilie, Fox Lake, 
Evansyille and Platteyille had classes— some of them large ones— last year, and 
we suppose most of them haye this year. The High Schools at Fort Atkioson, 
and Beloit^ and we think also at Delavan and Whitewater, have organized clasaes 
tOfbe examined under the. Board, and other academies or schools of which we 
have no knowledge have very likely done the same. Wayland University, at 
Beaver Dam, and the ^'Yemon Nonnal Institute" at Yiroqua, have each a 
class of teachers in training, and the High School at Boehester, under Mr. Colt, 
has a class of 25. There are no doubt several classes elsewhere. Then there are 
Uie temporary sessions of Normal Institutes, of from four to twelve weeks dura- 
tion, now in progress, under charge of Gotrnty Superintendents* At Liberty, 
Mr. Dodge has a dass of 30 ; Mr. Munger has a class at Omro ; Mr. Fay at 
Bo(&e-a-Gree, and Mr. Wood holds a seesicHi of twelve weeks at Mauston, in 
Qoonectbn with the High School. Mr. Bobt. Baker, as usual, has a Normal 
session of eight weeks at Montello. There are quite possibly other protracted 
Institutes in session. On the whole, we ju^ that some five or six hundred 
teachers are reeeiviDg instruction this £etll, in these various localities, for terms of 
from four to twelve weeks, to say nothing of perhaps one thousand teachers who 
will attend the ordinary four di^ iaatitutes of the season. 

All this is encouraging, and indicates progress. But it is obvious that our 
Normal work, though concentrating, and slowly taking more form, and method, 
and permanence, is quite too fragmentary and scattered. To call a school or a 
term of instruction a Normal school or Normal instruction, does not make it 
really such. Measured by any just standard, how many out of say fifty persons 
engaged in giving such instruction in the state, are at all competent to the task? 
If there are ten, it would be far better that they should form two corps of In- 
struction, and that these six hundred expectant teachers should all be gathered, 
if it were practicable, into two good normal schools. We are not by any means 
censuring those who are endeavoring to aid teachers, for doing the best they can. 
l!he trouble is that as yet community are not ready, to any great extent, to pay 
properly for the services of trained and skilled teachers, and the State has not 
yet sufficiently felt the pressure of a demand for such teaqhers to make her set 
about the work of founding and endowing a system of Normal Schools. All we 
cssn do IS to work and wait in hope. 

Ix Oalifomi% every teacher must take an oath of allegiance to the Gk)vem- 
Btent^ and in San Vrancisod^ every teacher is a subscriber to the new California 
Shoefter, 
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INSTITUTES, Ao. 
Institates have been held or will be held ^is season commencing as follows: 



lot Juneau, 


at Mauston, 


Aug. 24 


Grant, 


Boscobel, 


Aug. 81 


Kenosha, 


Liberty, 


Sept t 


Waushara, 


Pine River, 


Sept. 7 


Waupaca, 


Waupaca^ 


Sepit 


Adams, 


Roche-a-Oree, 


Sept. 9 


Brown, Door, Kewaunee, i 
Outagamie, Oconto, and - 
Shawanaw, 


Green Bay, 


Sept. ^ 


Winnebago, 


Omro, 


Sept. 22 


St. Croix, 


Hudson. 


Sept. 22 


Richland, 


Richland Center, 


Sept. 22 


Sheboygan, 


Plymouth, 


Sept 28 


La Crosse, 


La Crosse, 


Oct. 6 


I'rempealeau, 


Trempealeau, 


Oct 12 


La Fayette, 


Shullsburg, 


Oct 12 


Jefferson, 


Palmyra, 


Oct 19 


Walworth, 


Sharon, 


Oct 19 


Columbia, 


• Columbus, 


Oct 26 



Por Waukesha, Institutes of three days each, followed in each case by a thred 
days examination, will be held at Geoesee, Sept 21, Ternon Center. Sept. 28, 
Pewaukee, Oct 12, and Summit, Oct 19. Several of the other Institutes above 
named will continue three or four weeks as in Kenosha, Winnebago, and 
Waupaca, and the session for Juneau county is twelve weeks. Other Institutes 
have probably been appointed, of which we have no knowledge. 

The law requires Superintendents to hold these institutes, but points out no 
way in which the expenses are to be met Neither does it in any du-ect way 
operate-to briug those teachers to attend them, who most stand in need of in- 
struction and who often most shrink from attendance. It is much to their 
credit, that some of our yery best Superintendents who are capapable of doing 
good work in an Institute, have paid con»derable money out of their own pock- 
ets to procure assistance. It would not be surpri^mg if such men should de- 
cline re*election under the present plan. 

Winnebago Co. — We regret that we have not room this month to give the 
whole of the following commonloation from Mr. W. W. Daggett, who is now 
principal of the Union School at Neenah. The marked improvement of wMdi 
our correspondent speaks is not univenmi over the State, as he supposes, but will 
be found onlywliere the same oounse has been pursued-— namely, electing a 
practical, experienced teacher, who has taken off his coat and gone fiuthfhlly 
and judiciously to work. We oonld mention several oounties where this has 
been done, and such men should certainly be continued in office: 

"Anyone not acquainted with the ouroamstanow, would hardly believe, that 
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80 great a change could have been wrought in our common schools, in so short a 
time, as has been during the time County Superintendents have had control of 
thesame. Prosperity now seems to be vifdble in this department throughout the 
State, whereas formerly many of our schools proved a failure. 

The active friends of education in this county expected much benefit from a 
change in the superintendency of schools, and I am happy to record the fact, 
that they have not been in the least disappointed. It is true that some opposed 
ithe new system upon the ground of a trifling additional expense in the execu- 
tion of the new law ; but the great advantage^ in the present mode of examina- 
tion — ^the Institutes — uniformity in teaching — the introduction of orthography, 
mental arithmetic, map* drawing and an entire reformation of instruction in the 
important branches of reading and spelling, together with great improvement in 
government, and in tidiness in the school rooms of our county— have silenced 
those who had taken little pains to inquire in^o the changes proposed by the new 
system. Perhaps the greatest good will in time arise from the manner in which 
the examinations are conducted. The principal questions are of such a grade, at 
each examination, as to require previous study on the part of most teachers in 
order to pass the somewhat difficult ordeaL This is already doing much to fill 
our High and Union Schools with teachers who are anxious to obtain good cer- 
tificates, and will, if adhered to for a few years, fill all our school houses with 
teachers who are masters of the branches they are called upon to teach. * * 
♦ ♦ » Our Superintendent is at home here (having taught in High Schools 
some ten years as well as holding the office of Superintendent in the State of 
N. T,) and gives the most valuable advice to teachers upon all points of doubt 
in conducting their schools. * » » ♦ » The teachers of Winnebago 
county could hardly be reconciled to a system wherein they would be deprived of 
the advice and encouragement of a " live teacher " whose sympathies are enlist- 
ed in their work ; and it is to be hoped that wherever Superintendents have 
labored faithfully for the cause of education and succeeded in laying a good 
foundation, they may be retained in office." " 

ELenosha Co. — At a recent visit we found 28 studious teachers, usefully at 
work, under friend Dodge, their Superintendent, assisted by Mr. Bice, who was 
quite at home in his old school-room, at Liberty. Lectures were provided ior 
many evenings of the four weeks session, and an intelligent audience turn out to 
hear them. "We hope they won't allow Mr. Dodge to pay all the expenses. 

Zenobha.— Having a leisure hour here the other day, while waiting for a train, 
we dropped Into the High School. Found things quiet and pleasant, and the 
machinery to all appearance running smoothly. The school is fuller than at anj 
former time, though the population of the dty is not greatei^^perhaps lees. This 
indicates good work all the way down. The recitation was on " fog," etc., and 
as the day was misty withal, it was not strange that the discussion was a little 
'so. But the sun will come out and it will clear up. Eriend Stone knows how 
to teach school, we think, without makhig a fuss. ' It isn't every one that does. 
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JROOHIESTBB.— Mr. J. 0. Oolt, in charge of the High School, has a teachers^ 
class in trainmg, and we saw evidences of good work. Here too, Lectures are 
sustained and well attended. 

BuRUNGTON, — Mr. M. M. Rice, fbrmerly at Liberty, is to take charge of the 
Union School here. We heard the labors of his predecessor, Mr. J. A, Thomason, 
well spoken of as we passed through. 

Allen's Groye Aoademt.— Learned from Mr. Montague, as we passed along, , 
that after some enlargement of accommodations, the school is full — upwards of 
100—40 preparing to teach. We met a very pleasant teachers' class here last 
year, and found a very pleasant school. 

Milton Aoademt. — The fall term of this institution opened with over 160 
students. One half of this number are specially qualifying themselves to teach 
in our public schools and academies. Prof. Searing, who has taught for several 
years the popular selecc select school at Union, was added this term to its 
corps of teachers. He has charge of the French, Greek, and a portion of 
the Latin classes. He is a valuable addition to the institution, with which his 
connection is expected to be permanent — JanesviUe Oazette, 

Yernon Normal Institute.— This school, under Mr. W. W« Waterman, with 
assistants, had an aggregate of 163 pupils last year, 96 of whom were in the 
Higher Department. There are 60 pupils in attendance the present term, em- 
bracing a Teachers' Class^ We trust the school is doing a good work for Yemen 
county. 

The Oaliforicia I'saoher. — We have much pleasure in acknowledging the 
receipt of this occidental visiter, the first number of which appeared in Jalv. 
It starts off as if it meant serious work in a good cause. Resident Editors: 
John Sweet, (State Supt.), George Tait, George W. Minns and Samuel J. 0. 



BOOK HOLDERS. 
Among the many good things done iby Br. Lewis, is the getting up a neat 
Book Holder, for students and readers. The Doctor contributes an article for 
this number on Position in Study, a subject which demands most serious atten- 
tion. The stooping posture, so often allowed at school, with its concomitants of 
a contracted chest and imperfect respiration, is one ot the causes, often pointed 
out by physiologists, of undermined health and ultimate consumption. The 
Book Holder retails we believe at $1.00, but we presume the right to manufiic. 
ture after his patent can be obtained of Dr. Lewis for a reasonable considera- 
tion. Something of the kind is needed in every school, and would be useful in 
eyery family. Address Dr. Dio Lewis, Boston. 

NEW EIRM. 
''Sargent, Wilson & Hhikle " is the new style of the old and well known pub- 
lishing house of W. B. Smith & Oo., Cincinnati Among the good books which 
they issue is the *^ Examiner," noticed m our Book Table. 
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•'TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS AND OTHERS IN POSITIONS 
OF INFLUENCE," 

Dkab Sib : The State Teachers' AsBodatioa at its late session passed a Reao- 
lutioD, as you are aware, reoommending an effort to extend the circulation of 
the Jouimai of Educaiion^ "that it maj be supported independently of State As- 
sistance." 

The new postage law, I find, doubles the amount of postage to be pre-paid on 
the copies of the Jowndl sent to school officers, while the price paid for the same 
by the State remains unchanged, being fixed by law. This obliges me to pay 
9636 dollars postage on the current volume, instead of $318, as on the last vol- 
ume. The price of the Jov/mal was put some months since at 60 cents to indi- 
vidual subscribers, and it has been proposed, with the help of fiiends, to increase 
the circulation to 1000, and that number of copies of the present volume has 
thus far been printed in addition to the State subscription. But under existing 
circumstances, I cannot longer take the pecuniary hazard of printing so many 
"viithout some assurance that they will be wanted. The object ot this Circular 
is therefore to ask of all who respond to the the Resolution of the Association, 
and who can aid in the object, to communicate with me and state how manj 
names can be secured. The Fall Institutes and Exammations afford a favorable 
opportunity for presenting the subject to many teachers. 

Without asking any positive pledges, I shall feel greatly obliged to Superin- 
tendents, or other persons in the different counties, especially where t^e Journal 
is little circulated, who will obtain subscriptions and inform me what additional 
number may reasonably be expected. Those who may be willing to act in the 
matter, are desired to make a retvm by or before the I6th of October^ that 
I may judge with some certainty how many it will be safe to print hereafter.— 
Friends who take subscriptions, may at their discretion give credit to those who 
wish the Journal and have not the means by them, but who will send the 60 cents 
b^ir$ the close of the voIiuim, It should be mentioned that the postage is now 
one cent a number — 12 cents a year. We wish all auhscrvptwns to begin with 
the volume— I e. the July numbeF; first that subscribers may be sure of a com- 
plete volume, and secondly as a &vor to us— the numbers being printed and on 
band* If any are unwilling to commence with the volume, then we wish sub- 
scriptions to be taken for the remaining numbers of the volumo only, the amouot 
fat which is easily estimated, at 6 cents a number. 

Faithfully Tours, • 

Sept 18, 1863. The Rbsidsnt Editob. 

TO EACH SUBSCRIBER I 
Kind Fbibnd, by obtaining om wmm for the Jounial you can do your part 
toward doubling our circulation. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON REVISION Of THE 
SCHOOL LAWS.* 

Thp Committee respectfally Report : 

That in the hurry of the last session, no instructions were given them 
as to the specific service expected, and that they have heen left therefore 
Tery much to their discretion It seems fitting to them to review briefly 
at this time the past action of the Association, to advert to the present 
condition of the School laws and to make some suggestions for the future. 

Altl^ugh characterized by indomitable energy and much intelligent 
shrewdness, the settlement of our newer States, unlike the founding of 
the Amerian Colonies, has not been under the leadership of minds which 
might be expected to originate new institutions or systems. New phases 
of sotiety result indeed from new and peculiar circumstances of life, but 
the early settlers of the West were a class, who, having the hardships of 
pioneer life to encounter, and no superabundance of this world's gooda, 
were content, for the most part, to imitate and reproduce that to which 
they had been elsewhere accustomed. A large and influential portion of 
the early settlers in this State, were from New York, and in giving to 
community its organic structure, it was but natural that they should 
conform very much to the educational as well as the governmental and 
municipal systems of the *' Empire State." Hence in echool matters 
they bequeathed to us, first the imperfection of the single independent 
district, borrowed originally from New England ; and the plan of a county 
Sttperviston of schools being just at that time under a cloud at home, 

* R«ad before the State TeacherB* Aseodatioo, Julj 30, 1868, by J. B. Pbabt, in behalf 
Of the Committee. The committee, consistlDg of Mcsgrs. A. Pickett, of Horioon, and J. 
B. Pradt and G. H. Allen, of Madison, was continued, and respectfully iUTite commu> 
nioations and Buggestions on the subject entrusted to them. 
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they went back to the insufficiency of a town superintendence. The first 
enactments made no provision for grading the schools, and none for sap- 
plying them with trained teachers, although the Constitution contemplates 
the establishment of Normal Schools. 

Some of the early teachers and school officers of the State more clearly 
apprehended her immediate and prospective educational wants, than did 
those who shaped her first educational legislation. As far back as the 
Second Annual Meeting of this Association, held in Madison in 1854, 
the little band of teachers which then assembled, as our historian records, 
in an obscure room in the court house, and two of whom at least are 
with us to-day,* began to consider these wants and the defects of the 
school system. At this and subsequent meetings, the importance and 
necessity of an Educational Journal, of Graded Schools, of Teachers' 
Institutes and of Normal Schools were discussed ; the Legislature was 
memorialized, and the aid of the State Superintendent invoked. The 
first Superintendent of the State, Hon. £. Boot, discussed some of these 
subjects in his first Report, particularly that of graded schools, and his 
successors have frequently called attention to our wants in this and other 
respects. 

These efforts were not altogether unsuccessful. In 1856, an Educa- 
tional Journal was established, and through the agency especially of the 
first resident editor, Mr. McMynn, the patronage of the Legislature was 
secured in its behalf, and for several years it has formed one of the public 
educational agencies of the State. Special enactments to meet the wants 
of cities and villages have been granted, but no general plan for the in- 
troduction of graded schools has yet been incorporated into our school 
laws. The law of 1858, authorizing the union of any two or more con- 
tiguous districts for high-school purposes, has been inoperative, for the 
reason that except with an evident prospect of material advantage, people 
do not readily make changes of this nature which are merely permissory 
and not obligatory, and because the same end is attained in villages by 
the consolidation of districts. 

In 1857 an act was passed appropriating twenty-five per cent, of the 
income arising from swamp and overflowed lands for Normal School pur- 
poses, and provision was made for a Board of Regents to regulate its 
distribution. This Board has never judged itself authorized, under the 
act, to establish a Normal School, and the money at their disposal has 
been applied to the aid of schools and institutions which have from time 
to time organized and instructed Normal Classes so called, and to some 
extent also for the support of Teachers' Institutes. The State is still 

* Hou. J. L. Fiokard, State Superinteudent, and Col. J. Q. McMynn, late Principal of 
Schools in Badne, and m^re recently in command of the 10th Wisconein Yolnnteerfl. 
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destitate therefore of Normal Schools as a result of the provisions of 
. her constitution, although the Normal Department of the IJntyersity has 
recently been re-opened, with an encouraging prospect of usefulness and 
sacoess. 

In 1858, this Association at its session in Portage, after considerable 
discassiouy at that and the previous meeting at Waukesha, adopted, on 
Report of its Committee, General Plans for a School System and for 
Normal Instruction which may be briefly stated as follows : 

1. The union of the districts of each town, village or city under one 
Board, each local district electing a member of the Board, and this Board, 
to have the power of establishing schools of different grades as required, 
and to elect a Secretary who should be exofficio Inspector or Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 

2. The Inspectors of the several Union Districts of each county, or 
other territory designated for that purpose, to form a County Board of 
Edacation, and to appoint a Superintendent for the county, or other ter- 
ritory forming a Superintendent district. 

3. The several Superintendents of the State thus appointed to con- 
stitate a State Board of Education, of whom the State Supt. should be 
President, and the Chancellor of the University and the Principals of 
Normal Schools ex-officio members. 

The "Plan of Normal Instruction" adopted embraced the following 
agencies : 

1. Model instruction in a model school connected with the High 
School of each town or other High School District, together with suitable 
encouragement to pupils who aspire to become teachers. 

2d. Efforts at Self-Improvement, in Town Associations of Teachers, 
assembling weekly at the central school, under. the direction of the Prin- 
cipal of the High School. 

3d. Semi-annual Institutes, held under the direction of County Super- 
intendents, and aided by the State. 

4th. An Itinerant Normal Faculty, who, in conjunction with the County 
Superintendents, should give instruction in the Institutes. 

5th. Normal Academies, furnishing a good disciplinary course of instruc- 
tion, but aiming especially to impart both the general and technical ability 
to teach. 

6th. A Normal School proper, as a State institution, and forming one 
of the several schools that make up a complete University. 

The ikimediate efforts m^ide to procure the Legislative sanction of any 
of these recommendations failed . The subsequent appointment by the 
Legislature of a Committee to revise the school laws, of which the then 
Ohaaeellor of the University, Dr. Barnard, was made Chairman, failed 
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also to yield any results. Two years since however, at the instanee of 
oar present State Superintendent, an act was carried through the Legis- 
lature, providing for a County Saperintendenoy of Schools, and this, with 
an improved system of examining the teachers, has now been in operation 
some eighteen months, with very gratifying results* 

Last winter the State Superintendent conferred with your Committee 
in regard to asking of the Legislature the enactment of the Town or 
Union system of School Orgauization, and some progress was made in 
the State Superintendent's office in preparing a Bill for this purpose. 
Upon the appearance however of a disposition in the Legislature to at- 
tack and repeal the County Superintendency, the prosecution of the work 
was suspended, under the apprehension that in asking more, what had 
already been gained might be endangered, or loct. 

At the end of five years service therefore, (for some of their number 
have been in commission for that length of time,) your committee arc able 
to report the proper realization through legislative enactment, of only one 
of the important measures to which the Association affixed the seal of 
its sanction at the time indicated. 

Much has been gained however in other respects. The remaining de- 
fects of our school-system have been widely and in various ways discuss- 
ed, and our educational wants are more widely and sensibly felt. Not 
only have the seeds of improvement been sown by the Association, bnt 
the seed has sprung up and is ripe for the harvest. It should also be 
noted that under the patronage of the Normal Regents and the direction 
of the County Superintendents, the State during the past four years has 
been ploughed and cross-ploughed by Institute work, which, while tend- 
ing in many ways to awaken new interest io education, has been especially 
important, in connection with the more strict examinations of teachersi 
in showing the necessity of better qoalitications on their part. As the 
result in part no doubt of the demand thus created, the Regents of the 
State University have re-opened the Normal Department of that Instita- 
tion, and upon what it is hoped may prove a permanent basis. 

In conclusion it remains to indicate our present wants, and to make 
jBome suggestions as to the manner in which they may be supplied. 

Jour Committee will not dwell upon the advantages of that change 
mbkh seems to be first and most imperatively needed, and which should 
preoede the other changes required — the consolidated or Union system of 
Schools in our towns. If any argument is needed, otiiers present will be 
able io sopply it. Several other States have fortunately incorporated this 
featar« into their systems from the outset. The longer we delay it, the 
more difficult it will be. After reaching a certain age, the ohances for 
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passing from single blessedness to a better eondition are said to be maeh 
diminished. 

Yoar Committee have seen no oause to doabt that the view adopted by 
the Association five years ago, as to the best method of filling the plaee 
of County Superintendent was a sound one — namely that it should be by 
appointment and not by popular election. They coneeive that while the 
primary responsibility for good schools as for all other institntions of 
soeietjy rests upon the people at large, yet, after they have elected their 
immediate representatives or agents for educational purposes, all that 
follows, in the way of selecting those who are to perform the work of the 
educational field, is best left to those representatiTes. A School Board 
will seldom be swayed by political bias. A sense of self-respect will 
prompt them to endeavor at least, to employ competent teachers and sn- 
periotendents, or at all events to oome up to public expectation in this 
lespect. Superintendents of Schools in our cities are quite uniformly ap - 
pointed and not elected. Experience has shown this to be preferable. 
There would seem to be no good reason why it should be otherwise in re- 
gard to Superintendents for counties. 

The general plan adopted by the Association embraced the formation 
of a State Board of Education. The Committee entertain the opinion 
that such a Board would be less unwieldly and more efficient if less nu- 
merous than the whole body of County Superintendents, of whom it was 
at first proposed that it should consist. It was also recommended, how- 
ever, that the State be divided into Districts for Normal purposes. 
These districts might perhaps be co-terminous at first with our Congres- 
sional Representative Districts . Not to pursue the subject however of 
the establishment of a system of Normal Schools tor the State, which 
must be a work of time, these Normal Districts might be created with 
great advantage for another but kindred purpose : namely, that there 
might be apppeinted over each an Educational Officer to be known as the 
Normal Superintendent, who should be the superior of the county and 
city superintendents is his district, and to whom should be committed the 
very important trust of organizing, unifying, developing and superin* 
tending the educational work of the district. For this suggestion the 
Committee are indebted to a iormer member. Col. McMynn, whose ob- 
servations in Europe led him to believe thai a similar feature could be 
advantageously incorporated into our School system. The mor<; this 
Boggestion is examined, the more it will be found to embody an element 
of strength and efficiency which we need. It is confessedly very difficult 
to combine in an eminent degree all the qualifications which make up a 
model County Superintendent. If the army of the Potomac was two 
years in finding a General who could lead it to decisive yictory, it is quite 
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irrational to expect to find sixty men, in a single new State^ taken many 
of them from other avocations, who can stand forth as educational gen- 
erals. It is more reasonable to hope to find a few such men. 

The work which needs to be done among us immediately and for yeare 
to come, and which can be done properly only by men of peculiar capacity 
and qualifications, is too obvious to require a lengthened description here. 
The proper and useful conducting of Institutes, the concentration of 
Institute work into more protracted normal instruction — thus preparing 
the way for Normal Schools ; the enlightenment of the public mind and 
the moulding of the public purpose in regard to this and other educa- 
tional wants ; the systematizing of every part of school work upon a 
broad and philosophical basis, the making our schools nurseries of pat* 
riotism as well as intelligence, and our children intelligent, upright, loyal 
citizens as well as good scholars— this is what we needj but it is a work 
which itself needs for its direction, men of master minds. The accomplish- 
ment of this work cannot be realized at once, but to this we must oome, 
or our whole attempt at public education, nay our whole experiment of 
self-government will miscarry ; for upon the effectual upbuilding and 
maintenance of our public schools, on a large, liberal and truly christian 
basis, depends more than we yet think or feel, our permanence as a na- 
tion. The old motto must be enlarged : United and educated we stand, 
— uneducated and divided we fall. It is impossible that so vast a country 
as this can remain under one government and in the enjoyment of civil 
liberty, unless that government be truly the expression of the will of a 
highly enlightened people, who have effectually learned lessons of moder- 
lion, forbearance and justice. 

But to return to the point before us : It is quite obvious that such a 
body of men as has been indicated, with the State Superintendent at their 
head, would form a Board for the State, to whom might be well and safely 
entrusted, all our educational interests. They would also supersede the 
need of special boards, such as we now have, for the University and for 
Normal Schools. Under their guidance, our disjointed, scattered, un- 
affiliated educational agencies would acquire unity, strength and com- 
pleteness. To them should be committed, in a subordinate degree, the 
trust of educational legislation ; that is, the power to regulate sehool 
affairs for the State, under a few simple, fundamental laws, much as a 
local board regulate school affairs for their own city or town. 

The Oommittee do not wish to be understood as recommending an effort 
to procure immediate and summary legislation upon all the topics which 
they have discussed. This must be a question of prudence, of time, 
and of opportunity. Still each year's delay in securing the best means 
and facilities for the efficiency of our public schools is a public loss— ^ 
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loss which can be estimated only by mnltiplying its individual aspect, by 
all that yast number of children who are losers in consequence of exist- 
ing defects, and by remembering that this want of proper educational 
advantages in early life, is seldom made up for afterwards. . 

Your Committee dose their report with a more practical presentation 
of the matters which they have had under consideration, in the form of 
the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That in the judgment of this Association, the proper 
efficiency of our Public School l^stem requires : 

1. A plan of Town Organization of the Schools. 

2. The general introduction, as far as practicable, of Graded Schools. 

3. More attention to School Architecture and a better supply of School 
Apparatus. 

4. The carrying out of the intention of the Constitution in regard to 
School Libraries. 

5. More earnest and systematic attention to the physical, SBsthetic, 
moral and religious training of children in the schools, as well as more 
enlightened methods of instruction and intellectual development. 

6. The appropriation of aid by the State for holding Teachers' Insti* 
tates. 

7. The establishment of a series of Normal Schools, and the division 
of the State for this purpose into Normal School Districts, and the ap- 
pointmet of Normal Superintendents over those districts, who shall con- 
stitute a State Board of Education. i 

8. The establishment of a grade of permanent or professional teachers' 
certificates, to be ^nted to graduates of Normal Schools, and to others 
who pass the requisite examination. 

9. The selection of County Superintendents from the number of those 
who hold such certificates, or equivalent credentials.^ 

10. The establishment of a Polytechnic Institution for the promotion 
of agriculture and other industrial pursuits, with provision for military 
education. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed whose duty it shall be to 
bring these measures before the Legislature, in such a manner and at 
such times us they shall deem most proper, and as they shall be instruct- 
ed by the Association. 

Resolved, That the County and City Superintendents be requested to 
co-operate with the committee in circulating petitions to the Legislature 
to grant such enactments as they may deem desirable irom time to time. 



Reading maketh a full man ; conference a ready man, and writing an 
exact man ; and therefore if a man write little, he had need have a great 
memory ; if he confer little he had need have a present wit ; and if he 
readpittle, he had need have much cunning, to seem to know what he doth 
not know. — Bacon, 



" Quills are things that are sometimes taken from the pinions of one 
goose to spread the opinions of another." 

* Thif item, after a brief disoussion, was laid upon the table. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION— WELCOME TO THE WEST— 
By Hon. W. H. Wells. 

''I rise in behalf of the Board of Education and the teachers and citi- 
zens of Chicago; to welcome the members of the National Teacher's As- 
sociation to oar city. 

'<For myself, I may say, and for my associates, there is an intensity of 
interest in this greeting which rises far above the formality of an ordi- 
nary welcome. We ourselves have come to Chicago from all the differ- 
ent States now represented in this Association. 

''It is our own kindred and friends, our former associates, with whom 
we took sweet counsel in other days, that we now welcome to our adopt- 
ed home. 

''And first, with hearts full of affection and gratitude, we welcome 
New England, mother of schools. Yours are the honored named of Bus- 
sell, and Carter, and Gallaudet, and Woodbridge, and Mann, and Barnard, 
and Emerson, and Z. P. Grant and Mary Lyon, and a hundred other 
lights of the first magnitude in the educational firmanent, that will never 
cease to shine. Tours was the first Normal School In America, and at 
the present time yours is the most comprehensive and valuable educa- 
tional periodical in existence. Again we say, all hail New England. Long 
will the newer States pay you their homage by frequent visits to your 
schools, and long will they continue to profit by your teachings and your 
example. 

<* Welcome, Empire State I proud in your position ; commercial me- 
tropolis of a continent, and peer of New England, in your system of 
public instruction. Yours are the worthy names of Albert and John W. 
Pickett, and Emma Willard and S. S. Randall ; and to you, jointly with 
New England, belongs the honor of that bright name, the name of David 
P . Page, whose sun went down at noon . 

" Yours was the first State Teachers' Association and the first State 
Teachers' paper ; and yours is the Training School at Oswego, to vfhioh 
all eyes are turned. 

" To you, we bow as our instructors and guides. 

"Welcome, New Jersey. Though small in area, you have already 
written a large page in the educational history of the country. 

" Welcome, Maryland, with a Baltimore High School that vies with the 
Free Academy of New York in its appointments and its fruits, and a 
McJilton whose name is a synonym of educational progress. 

" Welcome, Washington, the home of Richards, one of the founders 
and present pillars of this Association. 
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" Welcome, Keystone State, with yoar exoellent sohool system and 
yonr excellent school laws, on which the name of Thomas H. Borrows is 
everywhere inscribed. Years is the first complete and legalised system 
of Town and City Institutes of Teachers for mutual instruction and im* 
proTement, and all the other States will watch with interest the result of 
this grand experiment. 

" Welcome, Ohio. Though young in years, it ia a full generation since 
you published a series of octavo volumes embodying the transactions of 
the Western College of Teachers, a monument of educational progress 
that gives Ohio a prominent place in the history of American educa- 
tion. 

"AH honor, also, to the teachers of the Buckeye State, for your early 
example of self-sacrifice in sustuning a State Agent at your own expense ; 
and honor to the name of Lorin Andrews, who has been suddenly cut 
down in the midst of his usefulness, a martyr to the glorious cause of 
the American Union. 

"It is with peculiar pleasure that we extend the hand of welcome to 
Kentucky, and Tennessee, and Missouri. Nobly and valiantly have you 
strangled to sustain both the Union and Free Schools, and the suc- 
cess with which you have triumphed over every obstacle, challenges our ad- 
mipation. 

*^ And what shall I say to the States nearer home — to our own little 
family of the Northwest ? I have seen the assembled teachers of Mich- 
igan, of Indiana, of Wisconsin, of Iowa, and of Illinois, and numeroi»8 
representatives from Minnesota, and Kansas, and Nebraska ; and, breth- 
ren and sisters, there are a few things which I would like to say to you, 
but we are young yet, you know, and the old folks are around now, and 
80 1 must desist. But some time, when we feel a little less restraint, we 
will have a free talk on these points over our own tea-pot. I may. 
at least extend to you, as I do, from a full heart, an earnest welcome. 

^'Welcome all, thrice welcomjB to our city, and to our educationid 
feast. 

" And now, Mr. President, I will only detain you to whisper a secret 
to the gentlemen of the Association. History, you know, often repeats 
itself. Among the early lessons of my school life there was one little 
story in the History of Rome which I always read with peculiar interest. 
It was the story of the public games prepared for the especial entertain- 
ment of the Sabines, who came all unsuspecting, and brought their 
daughters with them, and who found the last act of the play entirely 
ciifferent from that which had been annoonoed in the programme. 

" On looking over the census of 1860, 1 find thai the number of ladies 
in the Eastern States is very considerably in excess of the number <^ 
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gentlemen ; and the number of gentlemen m the Western States con- 
siderably in excess of the number of ladies. In imitation of our ambi- 
tious predece8S<Mrs, we also have invited our Eastern friends to a grand 
educational feast, and we rejoice to find that so large a number of the 
daughters of New England have responded to the call, and I may as well 
say that before the close of the fifth act, we intend in some way to restore 
the equilibrium/' 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL TEACHERS' AS 
SOCIATION. 

The annual meeting of this body, held in Chicago the second week io 
August, was an earnest that the educational forces in the free States 
have suffered no decadence, and that, even in the midst of an expensire 
and all engrossing war, the conviction of the paramount value of public 
education, and the determination to provide for its continuance are lead- 
ing purposes. We regret that many true and tried men, whose hearts 
are with us, and who have heretofore participated in our councils, were 
prevented from coming up to this annual jubilee. God grant that ere 
another year the dark cloud of disloyalty and rebellion may have rolled 
away, and that.those true, earnest souls, who are yet a leaven in the 
'^ Confederacy," may be released from the terrors of that bondage in which 
tiey have so long groaned and suffered. There are more than ten right- 
eous men, for whose sakes the States in defection shall be redeemed, 
purified and restored to the body politic of this great nation. 

The exercises were characterized by great harmony of action and 
evinced no narrow spirit. They embraced the discussion of topics touch- 
ing upon every phase of our educational interests ; and no department 
but had its representatives. 

The welcoming address of Mr. "Wells, Superintendent of the Chicago 
Schools, recounted the progress of education in the various sections of 
the Union, paying graceful tributes to the leading educators of the land. 
His greeting was classic, fervent and patriotic. 

The President, Hon. John D . Philbrick of Boston, in his annual ad- 
dress reviewed the history of the association, urging its claims upon the 
large-hearted and enlightened educators of the land, and stating some of 
the important measures with which, by its very nature, the Association 
is charged, looking towards greater unity of action throughout the en- 
tire country, and the building up of more enlightened and influential sys- 
tems of public culture. 
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The Teachers' Associations of New York and Ohio were represented 
by delegates who were cordially welcomed. 

The address of T. D. Adams, Esq., of Boston, upon The hearings of 
Popular Education on Civilizaiiont was a masterly exhibit of the genins 
and power of oar free institutions as the outgrowth and' expression of 
universal culture of the people. 

Prof. E. A . Grant of Louisville, Ey., read a well-considered paper on 
The eavses of failure and success among those who assvme the office Of 
Teacher, 

The address of Hon. John M. Gregory, Superintendent of Public In- 
Btracticn of Michigan, presented many valuable suggestions on the 
Philosophy of Education and Methods of Instruction. It was a paper of 
more than ordinary merit, and showed deep research and careful analysis. 

On the opening of the second day's session, on motion of Prof. G. W. 
Hobs, editor of the Indiana Sfhool Journal, a committee of five was ap- 
pointed '' to consider and report'what the times and the condition of the 
country demand of educators in the way of teaching the principles of 
our government ; also the rights and duties of tlie citizen under the 
same." 

S. W. Mason, Esq., of Boston, read a very suggestive paper on School 
Gymnastics. 

Mr. Z. Richcjrdsof Washington, D. C, read an essay, The Teacher 
an Artist. 

At 11 o'clock the regular order was suspended, and exercises appro- 
priate to the day of thanksgiving and prayer, as recommended by the 
President of the United States, were conducted by Rev. Dr. McJilton 
and others. Rev. Dr. Hill made an impressive opening prayer. Speech- 
es were made by Rev. Dr. Eddy and Rev. Mr. Brooks of Chicago, and 
Hon. John M. Gregory of Michigan. Our limits prevent us from giving 
a report of their patriotic and soul-stirring words. 

The afternoon was occupied with the session of the American Normal 
School Association. 

At the evening session, Messrs. J. B. Pradt of Wis. ; A . P. Stone of 
Mass., and A. J. Rick off of Ohio were, on motion of the Secretary, ap- 
pointed a committee on the President's address. 

Rev. Dr. Thomas Hill, President of Harvard College, delivered the 
address of the evening, on " The Greatness of the Work of Educating 
the Young," discussing the philosophical bases upon which a true sys- 
tern of education may be predicated. 

The sessions of the the third day were full of earnest labor. 

On motion of Mr. J. Tuckerman of Ohio, a committee was ordered to 
'^ort at next session upon the comparative merits of theoretical or gen- 
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eral, and praotioal or speoifio instruotion. Messrs. J. Tuokerman, J. M. 
Sill of Detroit and C. H. Allen of Wisconsin, wore appointed such com- 
mitteee. 

E. A. Sheldon, Esq., of Oswego, N, Y., read a carefully prepared and 
able essay, exhibiting the system of Pestolozsi as taught in the Oswego 
Training School. 

Mr. Wm. B. Orosby^ of Cincinnati, Ohio, read a paper on "The Or- 
ganization of Primary Schools." 

Hon. Henry Barnard, LL.D., of Conn., addressed the Association 
upon Competitive Examination for admission to the Military Academy at 
West Point. 

On motion of Mr. C. Ansorge of Mass., the following resolutions were 
adopted, supported by appr(^priate remarks from Messrs. Ansorge, Rich- 
ard Edwards, McJilton and Prof. Geo. F. Root : 

Wherxas, The power of Music over the human soul, has been proved 
beyond question both by reason and experience ; and whereas, singing 
is the simplest as well as the most popular apd effective kind of music : 
therefore 

Resolvedf That singing should be taught to some extent in every pab- 
lic school. 

2. Resolved, That public teachers to whom, in. most cases, this branch 
of instruction will be intrusted, should cultivate their musical faculties 
as much as circumstances will permit. 

3. Resolved, That the publication of a suitable collection for teachers, 
containing songs of a professional, social, patriotic and religious charac- 
ter, would supply an acknowledged want, and be likely to meet with 
favor. 

Professor G. W. Hoss, of Indiana, presented the following report of 
the committee relative to the duty of teaching jthe principles of govern- 
ment in our schools : 

Whsreas, In a democratic govenment, wherein the people are of ne- 
cessity the sovereigns, it is indispensable to the prosperity and perpetuity 
of such government that those sovereigns — the people — ^understand the 
principles of said government ; and 

Whereas, The exigencies of the times demand the highest intelligence 
and the purest patriotism ; therefore be it resolved, 

First — That it is imperative that the history, polity, and constitution 
of our government be taught in all our schools wherein the maturity of 
the pupil is equal to the subject. 

Second — That this Association earnestly commends this subject to the 
attention of the teachers, trustees and committee men throughout the 
nation. 
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Third — That this teaching shoald not be prostituted to the inclination 
of merely partisan sentiments and principles. 

Mr. Hoss supported the resolutions in a brief but eloquent speecii. 

Mr. Richards of Washington, said that the growth of public sentiment 
in his city in favor of teaching the constitution is most marked. 

Prof. Grant of Ky., remarked that Kentucky had four times avowed 
her loyalty to the Union, and the secret of that loyalty is that we teach 
and read the constitution. "We have lived through the time when loyalty 
costs something, and we know •the value of our institutions. We own 
all the Union. This lake spreading at our feet— the blood of my fathers 
bought it, and the saannahs of the south are twice bought by the blood 
of my kindred. We are not educating citizens of any spot or clime, but 
of the world. He was in favor of subjecting every candidate for the office 
of teacher to an examination in the constitution and its history. 

Mr. Wells endorsed the report and trusted its spirit would be incor- 
porated into the instruction given in the schools thToughout the land. 

Hon. Mr. ("Long John") Wentworth of Chicago was called out, and 
spoke at length. The drif ^ of his remarks seemed to be that that teach- 
ing is best which ignores the high behests of patriotism and the claims 
of religion. The editor of the Illinois Teacher justly deprecates the ^ 
necessity which called a politician before a body of christian teachers to 
air the tenets of his own dark faith. 

The report was adopted, and after the singing of '^ America " by the 
audience, 

Mr. Allen, whom the chairman announced as coming from the nearest 
point to Plymouth Rock, offered the following resolution, which, op being 
submit ted to the meeting, was carried with great enthusiasm : 

Resolved, That while we deprecate the discussion of merely party or 
sectional topics by Teachers* Associations, we yet deem no person worthy 
to held the honorable position of teacher or officer in any educational in- 
stitution, who is not fearlessly outspoken and true at all times, both by 
voice and vote, to the great question of loyalty, patriotism, and the un- 
conditional support of the national government in this crisis of our 
country's fate. 

An address was delivered by Hon. J. L. Pickard, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of vi'isoonsin, on '* The Union of Labor and Thought.^' 
It was a lecture of great ability and was well received. 

Letters were read from Geo. B. Emerson, LL.D., Boston ; Prof. W. 
P. Phelps of New Jersey ; Wm. Russell ; D. B. Hagar ; A. Parish of 
Mass.; Chas. Northend of Conn.; 8. P. Bates of ?a.; Dr. Wilbur of 
Syracuse, N. Y.; E. E. White of Ohio ; Ira Divoil and C. S. Pennell of 
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Missouri ; Hon. N. Bateman of Illinois, and J. Tenney of New Hamp- 
shire. 

On motion of Hon. B. P. Weston of Maine, the following resolutior^ 
was adopted as a eabstitute for a resolution offered bj Mr. Bulklej : 

JResolved, That the loyalty of this Convention needs no re- asserting— 
that we are with our country and for our country, now and forever, one 
and inseparable. 

At the opening of the evening session, Mr. Pradt of Wisconsin, from 
the committee on the President's address^ presented the following resola- 
tions and suggestions : 

Resolved, That this Association heartily endorse the suggestions of 
the President : 

1. That the situation of the teacher must be made desirable, by ade- 
quate compensation, by good treatment, by suitable accommodations and 
by limiting his labors to the requirements of health and self-improve- 
ment. 

2. That the mode of selecting and appointing teachers should be such 
as to encourage the competition of the best qualified candidates, and to 
give merit preference over every other consideration. 

3. That proper means should be used to secure continued self im- 
provement on the part of teachers, including especially commendation 
and promotion for advancement, and degradation or removal for de- 
linquency. 

The committee have considered the topics suggested by the President, 
and recommend that the following be assigned to the gentleman named 
in connection therewith, to report to this association at its next meeting. 
The committee further report that they have conferred with the gentle- 
men named, [with few exceptions] and ascertained their willingness to 
perform the service, if asked of them. 

Dr. J. N. McJilton of Baltimore, on " A System of Free Schools, 
comprising the Primary, Grammar and Higher Grades, should be estab- 
lished in each State where such a system does not exist." 

A. S. Kissell of Iowa, on " The grading of town, village and ooontry 
schools, where it is practicable." 

Piesident Kichard Edwards of the Normal University, Illinois, on 
'' One or more Normal Schools should be ostablished and maintained at 
the public expense in each State." 

Dr. Thos. Hill of Harvard : " A Professor of the Science of Educa- 
tion should be appointed in each important College and University." 

J. W. Bulkley, New York : '' Teachers' Associations should be organ- 
ized and maintained in each State, County and Town." 
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Prof. G. W. Hobs, Indiana : " The teachers of each State should 
maintain and conduct an '^Educational Journal." 

Col. J. a. MoMynU; Win.: " All teachers should study.'* 

Hon. E. P. Weston, Afaine : <' Educational men should be appointed 
to fill educational offices of every description." 

Hon. Henry Barnard, Con.: *< Competitive examination should precede 
appointment to places of trust." 

Hop. J. M. Gregory : ** The degree of Religious Instruction, desirable 
and attainable in public schools." 

Noble Butler, Ey.: "A National Bureau of Education should be 
established by the Federal Government." 

J* W. Andrews, Ohio : " The defects of ^ur system of national mili- 
tary education," 

The report of tho committee was adopted, and the Chairman was 
aathorized to fill any vacancies in the appointments.* 

The remainder of the evening was occupied by five minute speeches 
from representatives of the different States, concerning the condition of 
edacation in their respective localities. We regret that the crowded 
state of our columns \vill not admit of the publication of our notes of 
these addresses. 

No former meeting of the Association so fully expressed its plans and 
parposes, nor was there ever so truly representative a gathering of teach- 
ers in the Union. We have high hopes that the Chicago meeting is but 
the beginning of a mighty reform, embracing all the States, and giving 
free schools and free institutions to every part of the national Union. 
^Few York Teacher. 



AN INCIDENT. 



During the excursion of the Eastern teachers to the recent Teachers' 
National Convention, at Chicago, on their passage through the Great 
Lakes, an incident occurred, participated in by the party on board the 
steamer '' Antelope," which will long be remembered as illustrating the 
exalted sphere of the true teacher. 

While sailing on the beautiful lake Michigan, stopping at the island of 
Manitou for wood, the obliging Captain, ever ready to add to our enjoy- 
ment, informed us there were an abundance of raspberries. All were at 
once on the move with every conceivable dish in hand to gather the de- 
licioas fruit. But the berry ramble was soon absorbed in the more im- 
portant incident which I will relate. 

* Not 80, bab to apprize tho Board of Councillors of any declinations, that they may 
fill the yacandes.— Gh'n Oom. 
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In a large opening, and without the luxury of a single tree; shrub or 
flower, except the long wild grass, stood, as it were upon skids, an ' 
apology for a building ; which, to the cultivated eye, had the appearance 
of those rude '^ shanties " seen on many of our Eastern railroads while 
in process of structure, or affording temporary shelter for the beasts of 
the field. Built, or rather thrown together as it were, of the cheapest 
material, of hardly capacity for a dozen persons ; an aperture on two 
sides of perhaps a foot-and>a-half square serving the double capacity for 
light and ventilatiou, with one of larger dimensions at one end for ad- 
mittance, though requiring humble obeisance of the adult guest, it formed 
what was called a school-house. 

In this were assembled sixteen human beings, varying in age to per- 
haps the same number in yoars ; seated upon boards that had become 
smooth by use, humbly yet neatly attired, and in their midst a mild, 
modest, unpretending yet dignified and courteous female ; intent upon 
nothing but imparting the seeds of learning to as ready mii ds desirous of 
receiving the same. 

This true Educator, being on a visit 'to the island, had collected a few 
children, representing several different nations, and commenced her mis- , 
sionary labors among them some four years ago, and. has thus been en- 
gaged since, though not constantly; for it should be borne in mind that 
the remote settlement of the islanders favors a school only in the summer 
season. For the first two years she received no compensation, and but a 
mere nominal one since. 

In view of these facts, such an impression was made upon the minds 

of all, that when on board the boat again the party were called together 

and organized by choosing J. W. Bulkley, Esq., Superintendent of the 

Public Schools of Brooklyn, N. Y., Chairman, and Alvin C. Bobbins, of 

* Providence, B. I., Secretary. 

Mr. Bulkley, in a brief yet enthusiastic speech, stated the object of 
the gathering, whereupon, at the suggestion of several of the teachers, 
not from poverty or want, but from a desire to honor her, in her self-denying 
labor, the unanimous feeling was that a committee be chosen to collect a 
sufficient sum of money to purchase and present her a good Amerioan 
watch. The committee chosen for that purpose soon reported the sum 
collected to be fifty- three dollars and fifteen cents, which was sabse- 
quentiy raised to sixty -five dollars. A committee of purchase and pre- 
sentation was then appointed, consisting of Messrs. J. W. Bulkley of 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; A. J. Phipps, of New Bedford, Mass.; E. F. Strong, 
of Bridgeport, Ot.; Mrs. T. D. Adams, of Newton, Mass., and Miss B. 
Howard, of Boston, Mass. Said committee were also authorized to re- 
ceive and publish any and all correspondence that may grow out of said 
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presentation, and present the same to the several State ednoational 
joornals for publication. 

A beaatifal American lady's gold watch was purchased, appropriately 
engrayed, and on the return trip of the party, presented in a very neat 
and timely address by T. D. Adams, Esq., of Newton, Mass., Mr. Bulk- 
ley not being able to accompany the party. It was quite a surprise, and 
aocepted in a brief speech, with the same modest and courteous demeanor 
that marked her character and won the respect of all, at the first visit. 

Ye young Jadies and gentlemen who are just entering upon the great 
work oi teaching, and after the toil of days and perhaps weeks in our 
beautifa' New England school houses, repining upon your caUing as one 
conduciTe of no good to the immortal minds entrusted ho your charge, 
take couraeo by calling to mind this little incident on the isolated island 
of Manitou, and remember your co-laborer, Angxlica M. Buss.— a. c. 
B., in Rhode Island Schoolmaster, 



THE FAITHFUL TEACHER'S REWARD. 

Whatever may be said to the contrary. Teachers do work hard and do 
receive but small wages in compensation for their services. The business 
is not a very pleasant one, and, viewed in the light of its character as a 
profession, the teacher's calling is not one to be desired above all others. 
It is true, most of those who bear the name do sit in pleasant school 
rooms during the hours of labor, and are furnished with meals '' in 
doors ;" they do receive their wages and do not make much more com- 
plaint about being illy paid than most of those who are hired to do any 
kind of work. But is it any the less true that they are not paid as they 
deserve ? We are told that sometimes they are not fit to teach school ; 
bat is that any excuse for their shabby treatment (to call it by no harsher 
name) by those who are elected by the people to protect the interests of 
the Teacher as well as their own and those of the districts over which 
they are Trustees ? Many of the Teachers of even our boasted Wiscon- 
sin are compelled to receive orders on a depleted treasury, which they can 
get cashed only by submitting to a ruinous discount. Some obtain cash, 
afler waiting weeks and frequently even months beyond the time appoint- 
ed for the payment of their wages, and I have been told of some who 
hare been compelled to take their pay out of the stores of the Trustees, 
who, in consideration of the fact that they had already had the itse of 
said Teacher's money for considerable time, were compelled to charge aa 
extra profit on the goods bought. 

Bat I did not set out to complain — I [desired to speak of the rewafd« 
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of the faltbfal Teacher. They are higher and nobler than the dollar. 
The " cash " or " trade " part of his reward is simply a sabsistence for 
his body : be it small compensation or large — be it enough to enable him 
to enjoy all the lazaries of the seasons or simply enough to " keep body 
and soul together" — the faithful teacher cannot be cheated out of a por- 
tion of his salary which is laid up for him '' against a time of need." 
The time is surely coming for each of us to lay down the implements of 
our toil. We must cease our work when the night of death comes upon 
us. And when we lay our head upon the pillow, as we are about to sink 
into our last sleep, we will receive the *' balance due '* us as Teachers. 
It will be paid, too, in good and true coin. 

These thoughts arose in my mind on the receipt to-day of a letter from 
one who was my pupil some years since in a town in an Eastern State. 
I had almost forgotten the incidents he recalled to my memory — the little 
yellow-headed orphan boy — ^the leather apron he wore as an apprentice 
to a blacksmith — the assistance I gave him on entering my school — the 
encouragement I afforded him to press on in the difficult path — the aid I 
furnished in his first entrance into a physician's office. He points to these 
now as the means by which he was enabled to achieve for himself a name 
sufficient to secure him an honorable and lucrative position in the army 
of our country. Little did I think that at this late day I should receive 
so large an income of gratitude in return for what was really so small an 
investment. It was in the first years of my teacher's life, and I did not 
expect ever to be paid more than my cash salary. Had I then looked 
forward as I ought to such a return, how gladly would I have increased 
my investments many fold. If my feeble voice will ^ rouse any of our 
Wisconsin Teachers to a more just view of their duties and their respon- 
sibilities, it will not have been uttered in vain. H. 

Portage, Oct. 1863. 



HINTS TO TEACHERS. 

One of the most important conditions of success in teaching, is that 
instruction be adapted to the individual wants of scholars. Each mind 
has its distinguishing characteristics, and the mode of instruction which 
is best for one, may be unsuited to another. In almost every school or 
class there are some who make indifferent progress. Others profit by the 
teacher's labors but they seem to derive very little advantage. It may be 
said that this is owing to their own neglect, or stupidity, and this may 
be true in some cases, but it will not explain all. Some of these unpro- 
gressive pupils are studious and anxious to learn. The truth is, that the 
teacher does not reach them. He does not know their mental needS; and 
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hence does not adapt his instruction to them. This evil is common and 
Bhoold be remedied. We offer the following suggestions to teachers : 

First— Become acquainted with your pupils. Visit them at their 
homes. Learn from their parents and themselves^ all that you can about 
their peculiarities of mind. Talk with them about their studies, find 
oot their likes and dislikes, and the reasons for them, and discover what 
difficulties trouble their minds. These matters should be drawn out, not 
by formal and direct questioning, for that will embarrass the pupil, but 
Id the course of friendly conversation. In this way, you can gain the 
confidence of your scholars, and learn many things which you ought to 
know. These things can be learned in the school-room, but only by per- 
sonal intercourse. Parents will be pleased to see the teacher interested 
in their children, and may be led to give him their hearty co- operation. 

Second — ^Having learned the various wants of your scholars, make 
eyery possible effort to provide for them. It will require much thought 
and careful study, but if your hearts are devoted to your work, the labor 
will be full of delight, in preparing for class, you must think of each 
individaal, and ttrive to prepare for him. You must be so familiar with 
the studios that you can furnish various proofs and illustrations. When 
a difficulty is met, be prepared to explain it in as many ways as poHsible. 
Some minds may bo reached by one method, and some by another. En- 
deavor to make every study interesting. If there be barren spots that 
yield us no verdure nor flowers, make richer regions contribute of their 
abundance to comfort the waste places, that they also may bloom. 

THiRB^Show your pupils that your interest in them is not limited to 
school hours. Encourage them to come to you for counsel and assistance, 
whenever they need it. Scholars are often unwilling to press their diffi- 
culties in class through fear of troubling the teachor, hindering the class, 
or appearing dull. Invite them to spend time with you before or after 
school, or on any suitable occasion. You may in a private interview, as- 
certain and remove difficulties that would never have been stated in class. 
It is very important that you manifest a real desire to benefit your 
seholars. 

The teacher who confines himself to a text-book, or pursues an unde- 
nting mode of instruction, is but little superior as a teacher, to the text- 
book itself. The book states facts and principles in the saine language, 
to all readers It is the teacher's duty o do much more than this. He 
must << speak a various language," as Nature does. He must present 
truth in a variety of forms, and with a diversity of attractive ornaments. 
Educators may learn a useful lesBon from the arts of political leaders. 
They do not merely state their principles and adduce arguments in their 
favor. They employ every art. They appeal to the peculiar interests of 
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every class of men. This indaoement, is held out to one man^ and that 
to another. Speeches are oarefallj worded to suit the feelings of the 
auditors. These arts, dishonorable as they often are^ show a skill in 
dealing with minds that may be employed in the cause of education. 
Individual characters must be studied and dealt with appropriately. Vari- 
eties of intellect and taste demand multiform treatment| and the teacher 
must devise ways and means to provide for them. 



EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS. 

[We copy the following from the Iowa Instructor and Journal^ as 
applicable in every State. Edb.J 

Is it not the duty of every Teacher to subscribe for, and othervnse en- 
courage and support the only educational journal in the State t State 
pride, if no higher motive, should induce him to do so. 

Besides this feeling of State and professional pride, a desire for per- 
sonal improvement and eminence in his calling should lead the teacher to 
seek acquaintance with his fellow teachers and learn whatever is new in 
the pages of a well conducted educational journal. 
. The Physician, the Scientific man, and the Politician have each their 
organs, and he makes but d sorry figure in either of these characters who 
is not " posted." It is no lees so with the teacher. 

The low terms of oar State Journal put it within the reach of the 
slenderest means. 

To those who desire besides, a journal in which educational interests 
are discussed more at length, we commend most heartily Barnard's 
^'Journal of Education" as the best the country affords. 



COUNSELS TO SCHOOL GRADUATES. 

We are much pleased with the earnestness and appropriateness of the follow- 
ing counsels to the last Graduating Class of Kenosha High School, from the 
Principal, Mr. I. Stone ; also with a few w(^rds addressed to those who aspire to 
teach, which as coming from one who has had much experience in the work, are 
encouraging to the young teacher : 

'< In many respects you have enjoyed a thrilling pleasure in traveling 

through the labyrinth of your course of study, once so dark, now so 

brilliantly lit up with truth and science, which will forever illuminate 

your pathway hereafter. 

* « « * * ♦ 

" Man ha^ a quadruple nature, in the harmonious union of his physi- 
cal, sensational, rational and moral being. In regard to his physical, he 
is a mere animal, with a low degree of instinct. By means of his senses. 
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he receiyes impressions from and resides in the external world. By his 
innate power of reflection, he lives in another world, within him. In his 
moral nature, he may dwell with, and drink in divine truths from the 
Great I Am. 

In external life all are equal. In the intellectual and moral world, 
each man is an individual, therefore must, from his nature, be wholly 
dependent upon himself ; hence it is that we notice so widely a varying 
scale in the progress of men. Hereafter we may trust it will be a pleas- 
ing exercise for you to study the external world in the great volume spread 
oat before you, and that you will nurture and develop your moral facul- 
ties by the divine teachings from the Infinite, 

Should you secure and retain a perfect unison between the external 
and internal world, then you would possess the greatest power, morally 
and intellectually considered. Let there be, therefore, no schism in yonr 
quadruple nature ; rather the most perfect harmony, that there may be 
the greatest possible and the most high -toned influence constantly ema- 
nating from you. 

In all your acquisitions, retain the conviction that you are to ''do the 
right now, whatever betide ;" perform deeds of benevolence now. Let 
not these priceless " undisturbed jewels " pass by you ; ever remember- 
ing, that in this life and that to come, '' there are no returning footsteps," 
secare, therefore, these gems now, if you would have your crown of life 
Bet with them, as they will be o£fered to you but once, in the longer life ; 
usually but one at a time. They are all composed of diamond drops of 
duty well done. Thus do, that you may receive an unfading crown of 
glory well adorned, in the *' great day when Christ shall make up his 
jewels." 

In the eye of the Great Sculptor of the Universe, you are each an arttst, 
chiselling your own statue from the pure block presented you ; only one 
specimen has been given you, or ever will be ; but this is of infinite value, 
yet broken or marred and you are morally bankrupt forever. 

The nation too, in these her dark hours of trial, has a right to demand 
of you a character loyally npright) knowing that a pure heart can no 
more tear a star from her glorious ensij^^n, than it could from the heavenfl^ 
above. In her cause, young men, *'feBr not to die, rather fear to live 
and not love her. 

One word more, remember each of you, that your barque is how '' out- 
ward bound," her sails are all set; she "swings from her moorings," 
impatient for the contest and the waves ; your skies are now clear, your 
winds are now fair, but ever bear in mind, that wrecking storms visit the 
calmest seas, and sunny waves move above the mouldering wrecks of the 
staunch and strong. 
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Don't forget; therefore, I implore joa, your Chart; keep yoar eye 
upon it, as your '^ polar guide ;" line your course by it ; cherish it, as 
coming from from the only One, who has ever made the long journey and 
mapped the course for future Toyagers. He stands just before you, on 
yonder shining shore, waiting to pilot you in, don't r^ect Him—receiye 
Him, I entreat you, that He may be as an " anchor to your soul, both 
sure and steadfast," and that you each and all, may finally enter the 
haven of rest. 



ENCOURAGEMENT TO YOUNG TEACHERS. 

Should any of you be called to the important trust of imparting in- 
struction to small children, do not I beseech yon, look upon it with dread 
as too many hare ; rather with delight, only fearing its immense respon- 
sibility. There is scope enough in the occupation to engage your richest 
talents, brightest fancy, keenest wits and profoundest thoughts ; es- 
pecially should you answer all their questions, which you should always 
encourage them to ask, illustrative of the subject before them. It may 
require at times, your most active ingenuity to occupy their thoughts and 
enkindle an enthusiasm ; but when it is once enkindled, you will love 
nothing better, than to watch the expanding germ, unfolding like the rose 
bud. It will become a joy to you then to witness the aimplicity mani- 
fested in their manner of receiving truth, and their artless way of im- 
parting it. Besides there is a true grandeur in that mysterious growth 
and development of mind, seen nowhere else sa pure and plastic as with 
the simple hearted child. — lb. 



Solution of Problem 1. — Let x = last day* s journey. Then x 4- («^+ 1) 
+ (a; 4- 2) + (« + 3) 4-(aJ + 4) = 5ic + 10 = journey home, and (a;+5) 
4- (x + 6) + (« 4- 7) + (a; 4- 8) = 4 a; 4- 26 = journey to Madison. But 
since the journeys are equal, 5x4-l0 = 4a:4-26; .*. aj = 16; hence 
16 X 5 4- 10 = 90, the distance required. 

Solution of Problem 5. — Let a; = C's share, y = B's, and z = A's. 
X was on interest two years, y four years, and z six years. 

The amount of $1 for 2 years at 10 per cent, compound interest = 
11.21, and the amount of Ix = $1.21 x x = x —^ x = \i^x. 

The amount of fl for 4 years at 10 per cent, compound interest = 

$1.4641, and the amount of $y = $1.4641 xy = y + i^*Ay = lUU^' 

' The amount of $1 for 6 years at 10 per cent, compound interest = 
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tl.771661, and the amount of $t = $1.771561 y^z^z + ^^^z 

— rmnnnnr^' 

By conditions of the question we have x + y +z^ 7448 (1), ffv^ 
= UI*J y (2), and i^JU y = \UUn ^ (3). From equations (1), (2), 
and (3), we find x = 2928.12 +, y = 2419.93 +, and z = 1999.95 + . 

Greenfield, Mart E. Wright. 

Solution of Problem 71. — ^Draw a given circle and call its radius R. 
Take any point A in the circumference for a center, and with a radius 
which we will represent by x, describe a circular aro; intersecting the 
dreomference of the given circle in two points, B and G, Join BC7 by a 
right line ; then it will be seen, that the space common to both circles is 
composed of two circular segments, having a common base BG, Let 
m be the sam of the areas of these segments, y the number of degrees 
in the arc AB, z half the number of degrees in the arc BGy described by 
the radius x, and v half the length of the common base. Then 
8.1416 



180 



(R3y 4-a;^«)- i2» = m . . . (1). 



Make -8 = 1; then o = sin y , a? = | (180 — y), and x = V2— 2 cos y. 

Hence (1) becomes 3.1416 (1 — cosy +^»- cosy) — siny = m . . (2;. 

180 

Patm = | X 3.1416 = half the area of a circle whose radius is unity. 
Sobstitnting this value of m in (2) and solving, by approximation, we 
findy =70° 48' nearly. Hence x = 1.1582 +. In Problem 71 12 = 
7.13 + rods. Therefore x = 8.2579 rods = length of required rope. The 
space described by the rope on the outside of the pasture equals 3.1416 
X 8.2579' — i X 160 ; it being supposed that the rope describes an ex- 
act circle. School Teacher. 

Concentric Circles, — About a common center describe a series of cir- 
cles, 80 that their areas shall be in arithmetical progression, the common 
difference being equal to the area of the smallest circle in the series. 
Designate by A, 2A, BA, 4tA, &c., the areas of the circles, and represent 
their radii, respectively, by r, r + r', r + r' + r", r + r' 4- r" + r'", 
&c. Assume p = 3.1416 ; then will pr^ = A, p {'^ + r'f = 2-4, 
p(r Jfr' Jf r")' = ZA, andj? {r + r' -\r r'* + r'*'y = 4lA. Let n de- 
note the number of circles and B the radius of the greatest. Then 

pB!* = n A ; and therefore, A = ? — . By substituting this value of 



n 



A in the above equations and reducing, we readily obtain r = Ba/Jl 

y n* 

r^r' = bJ—, r ^r t' •{- t'* z=: bJ—, and r -^r r' ^ ¥* J^ r'* = 
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Vf " 



Henoe r' = — (^^2^ 4/I), r" = _?. (^3— ^2), and 

p 

r**' = (4/4 — V3). la general if in represents any term in the 

4/n 

series 1> 2, 3, . . . n, the value of any term in the series r, r', r'% 

R 



Ac., will be denoted by — ( ym — V m — 1). Prom this formula 

the required quantities in the following and similar questions may be 
oomputed. 

Seven men boagbt a grindstone of uniform thickness and sixty inches 
in diameter for whioh they paid equally. It is required to find what 
part of the diameter each must grind down for his share. 

To solve this question place i? = 30 = half the diameter, n = 7 = 
the number,of shares, and m = 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1 . 

on 

Then^ ( ^7 _ ^ 6) = thickness of first share; 

30 
— -=- (1^6 — ^5) = thickness of second share; 

30 
-— - ( V5 — V4) = thickness of third share ; 

30 

— -_ ( -^4 — ^3) = thickness of fourth share; 

-^ C i/3 — ^2) = thickness of fifth share; 

30 
— -- (1^2 — |/1) = thickness of sixth share; 
4/7 

30 
and — — ( 4^1 — 4/O) = thickness of seventh share. -^ q 

Problem 7.— Show that (1 + 2 + 3 + . . . + n)' = 1» + 2' 
+ 3» 4- . . + n«. 

Problem 8. — I paid $290 for two notes, one calling for $150, and the 
other for S200, each drawing interest at 7 per cent, per annum. The 
Si 50 note is to be paid at the end of two years and the $200 note at the 
end of four years. At what rate per cent, compound interest, and what 
rate per cent, simple interest have I invested my money. 

Cottage Grove. v J. Bell. 

Problem 9. — A ball of thread 8 inches in diameter is owned by three 
women. It is required to find how much of the diameter each must wind 
off to share the thread equally. 

Cottage Qrove. j. Bell. 
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REVISION OF THE SCHOOL LAWS. 

The Report of a Standing Oommittee of the State Teachers' Association on 
this subject, read before the Association last summer, is printed in this number. 
The practical pait of the Report is embodied in the Resolutions at the end which 
were adopted by the Association. 

The State Superintendent is officially charged with the duty of making known 
to the LegislaturCi in his Reports, such improvements in the school-system as in 
his judgment are needed. His recommendations however, it may be presumed, 
will always have more weight, if concurred in by the leading teachers of the 
State. The State Association of Teachers not only declared the improvements 
set forth in the Resolutions, as adopted, to be desirable, but recognized the utility 
of petition, from the educationtd public, as a means of giving more effect to 
recommendations from their own body. 

Legislative bodies are likely to be a little jealous of their prerogative, and this 
is right es well as natural. But they would hardly disregard a general expression 
of opinion that a certain course of legislation is desirable. Speaking only in an 
editorial capacity, we venture to express the hope that the Committee above re- 
ferred to may be able to take such action as to show to the Legislature that it is 
the wish of those most intimately connected with the public educational inter- 
ests of the State that our sohool-svstem may be made still more efficient. In the 
mean time the pages of the Jomnal are open to the discussion of any of the 
points involved in the action of the Association. The official Report of this ac- 
tion is contained in the September number. 

The coDsolidation of the schools in each town under one Board, seems to be 
the first change that needs to be made, and this is a work of no little delicacy. 

National AsseoiATiON- — As our monthly publication is a " Journal " of edu- 
cational interests and events, we put upon record Mr. Wells's Welcome to the As- 
sociation, and a brief and semi official account of the Proceedings, from the pen 
of the Secretary, Dr. Cruikshank, prepared by him for the New York Teacher, of 
which he is Editor. To this we add an " Incident " attending the excursion of 
the New England delegation Chicago- ward, which is likely to make the young 
lady to whom it relates pretty widely known in the educational world. We 
trust the modesty and simphcity of character for which her enthusiastic visitors 
give her credit may not be injured by a sudden notoriety. The account of the 
visit and watch -presentation is from Mr. Alvin C. Robbins, of Providence, R. I., 
Secretary of the Committee. 

CALiPOKNiA.--Tho First Session of the California *« State Teachers' Institute," 
or as we say, '* Association," was held in San Frandsco, during the entire week 
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commencing May 4, 1863. with an attendance of 400 members. The Institute is 
provided for by statute, and the State Superintendent is ex officio President. 
Hon. John Swett the first and present incumbent, has entered upon his duties 
with great energy and evinces we think much sagacity and intelligence in their 
discharge. His First Address before the State Institute is replete with fact, ar- 
gument and illustration upon the great theme of Public Instruction, and with the 
Proceedings and other Addresses, makes a crowded and most interesting pamphlet 
of 166 pages. 

There is a kind of heartiness and practical good sense about the way they do 
things in California, which is truly commendable. Instead of feeble, hesitating, 
half-way work, they have already put in operation a Normal School, a County 
Superintendency, a State Board of Examination, and a State Journal without 
State aid — the ** California Teacher" — which has reached its fourth number. The 
sessions of the Institute (and of ihe Convention of County Superintendents held 
at the same time,) were taken up mainly with earnest practical discussions, and 
Addresses &a were but the exceptional resting-places. Finally, ' we would say, 
let Wisconsin look at her remote, young wide-awake sister on the Paciflc,aQd 
learn. 

REPORTS OF INSTITUTES. 

La Ceossb Co. — The Annual Institute for La Crosse county, was held at 
Solem, beginning on Tuesday, the 6th inst., and continuing until the 10th. Col. 
McMynn, of Racine, conducted the exercises, and insisted from the first upon a 
prompt attendance, though the conduct of the teachers in this respect was not 
altogether faultless. All formal lecturing upon the studies considered was dis- 
pensed with, and plain, practical illustrations of the best methods of teaching 
were given. It would have been difl&cult to have given, Id such a short session, 
more valuable and suggestive instruction upon the objects of the different studies 
and the method of their pursuit. Owing to the careful guidance of Col. McMynn, 
the exercises were made thoroughly practical, and no disposition to present in- 
genious theories was manifested. 

Many judicious remarks were offered, as they naturally suggested themselves, 
upon those traits of character, so often found in the Teacher, and yet unthought 
of by himself — as a lack of courtesy and justness towards pupils. These well- 
timed words about the requisitions made upon pupils, cannot but lead to a truer 
and more generous mode of teaching. 

The evenings, as is usual, were devoted to Lectures, which were well attend- 
ed. "Wednesday evening was filled by Col. McMynn, with a truthful, just and 
pointed lecture. The influence of the material prosperity of the country upon 
the people and their life was well stated, while the remedy for the evil influence 
was as plainly given. To the schools of the land, and to those of New England 
e&pecially, does the country owe its material prosperity, and in these same schools 
may be sown those seeds which will as well enlarge this prosperity as free it 
from all but healthftd influences. 
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Mr. F. A. Moore's Address upon the ** Faults of our School System " certainly 
presented many serious defects, but in too strong a contrast The main idea of 
the lecture — leaving the old paths and devoting the time to natural studies — ^ia 
in itself a good one, but may be carried too far. Certainly the past of our 
School System has many good things, which the " telegraphic, locomotive " age 
may not well omit. 

Mr. Craig presented an earnest discussion of the subject " The Men of the 
Times, and How to Educate them " The necessity of education ; the necessity 
of the highest personal culture, in man's duties to himself, his fellows and his 
Grod, and of its continuance, till " The mortal puts on Immortality " — were given 
folly and graphically. 

In addition to the valuable^ instruction of Col. McMynn, many suggestions of 
practical value were received from Mr. J. C. Pickard of Madison, nnd Mr. S. N. 
Aldrich of Salena ; and, though last yet not least, to Mr. Elwell, the County Su- 
perintendent, will the members be thankful for many attentions. R. A. D. 

PoKD DU Lao and Dodgi. — A joint Institute for these counties, (more partic- 
ularly we believe the West District of Bodge,) was held at Waupun, the first 
week in October, under Supts. Root and Phelps. We have no full report, but 
the attendance we think exceeded 150, midcing it probably the Im'gest Institute 
of the season. We do not know how the labor was divided but besides the Su- 
perintendents themselves, Mr. Craig, Assistant State Superintendent and Mr. 
Pickett of Horicon were present, so that we fully credit our informant who says 
"we had a lively and profitable time." Our informant adds : 

"I am much pleased with Mr. Root, he has exhibited much interest and shown 
I think much sound judgment. Also Mr. Phelps has exhibited great persever- 
ance and much good will fbr the teacher and his cause. Both these gentlemen 
certainly deserve great credit. They also both used much exertion to obtain 
subscribers for the Journal." 

Shebotoan Co. — ^The Institute was held at Plymouth, the last week in Sep- 
tember. Mr. Whitcom the Superintendent was assisted by several of the teach- 
ers, more especially in the latter part of the session, by Mr. Gaylord, of Sheboy- 
gan. We had the pleasure of being p«*esent on Tuesday, and gave a Lecture to 
an audieuoe of moderate proportions in the evening. Supt. Pickard and Mr. 
Caylord lectured on subsequent evenings. The attendance seemed to increase 
by degrees, and we " guess " reached 40 or 60 before the close of the week. We 
have no report, but give what was to be when we left 

Among other good signs, mentioned by Mr. Whitcom, an unusual number of 
books on teaching have been called for and put in circulation in this county, and 
for Vol. YII, it furnished the largest proportionate list of subscribers for the 
Journal. On the present volume it is also doing well, having nearly reached the 
quota. 

Oconto Co. — The Institute at Green Bay was for this and other neighboring 
ooonties, but Mr. Seward the Superintendent writes that he is determined his 
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oounty sball no longer occupy a " back seat " on the JbumoZ question, and ac- 
cordingly sends along a list of subscribers, and *'more coming/' 

Tbehpealbau Co — ^The Institute commenced Tuesday, Oct, 13, and continued 
four days under the charge of the County Superintendent, D. W. Gilfillan, Esq , 
assisted by Mr. Craig, Assistant State Superintendent, Messrs. Feet and Dan- 
' iels, teachers in the Trempealeau Graded School, Miss Mellen of Galesville and 
other teachers. Lectures were delivered on Monday and Wednesday eyenings 
by Mr. Craig, on Tuesday evening by L. W. Peet, and on Fridlty evening, by the 
County Superintendent. On Tuesday and Wednesday evenings after the lectures, 
there were public discussions, in which the citizens participated in reference to 
to irregularity of attendance, tardiness, moral training, school government, etc. 
The attendance of teachers was small, but on the whole, the occasion was one 
of much interest and served to strengthen the hold which the cause of popular 
education has upon the sympathies of the people of Trempealeau. They haye 
a good, fine looking two storied brick school house in the village, and the citizens 
-are determined to maincam a good school. 

Mr. Gilfillan, the County Superintendent, will probably be re-elected this fall 
without opposition. A. 

We expected some account of several other Institutes that have been held, 
but they have not yet come' to hand. 

SCHOOLS. 

PoETAQE. — School matters here, as we have the pleasure of learning from Dr. 
Magoffin, since his return from from " an old fashioned visit to * Yankee Land' " 
with his family, during vacation, are in an encouraging position. The closing 
exercises of the last Term were connected with the ceremony of laying the 
comer stone of a central High School Building, all the schools being assembled 
on the occasion, under the general direction of the Ci<y Superintendent, Hon. 
H. B. Munn. The Building, which is two stories, with a high basement, is un- 
der roof, is to be finished by Christmas, and " is already the boast not only of the 
school children, but of the citizens. 

We congratulate Portage on the prospect of an early supply of a want long 
felt. The Principal ot the High School has been laboring here for several years, 
quietly but earnestly, and we congratulate him on the prospect of so pleasing a 
result We expect to hear of the schools at Portage as standing henceforth in 
all respects in the front rank. 

Kenosha High School. — We have chanced upon a former number of the 
Kenosha Telegraphy giving a very full report of the closing exercises of the las( 
school year, which present a pleasing evidence of the prosperity of the school, of 
the continued interest of the citizens of the town in its work, and of their confi- . 
dence in its Principal and other teachers. In place of a synopsis of the report, 
at this somewhat late day, we give some extracts, on a former page, from Mr. 
Stone's Address to the Graduating Class. 
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HoBicoK High School. — HayiDg had the pleasure of vimtdng this school from 
time to time for several years, we have observed a steady and commendable pro- 
gress. It is fuller the present term we learn, than at any former period. Mr. 
Pickett the Principal, is one of the educational fixtures of the State, and as the 
school has been, so we trust it will long continue to be a blessing to the commu- 
nity around it. 

Appleton. — The two "Ward Schools are in charge respectively of Messrs. J, F. 
Foller and E. B. Beach. The city votes itself out from under the Co. Super- 
intendoncy. 

Albion Academy. — The Catalogue shows a total of 221 pupils during the last 
school year. Bev. A. B Cornwall continues in charge, assisted as heretofore by 
Mr. Beach and other teachers. 

THANKS BETUBNED. 

¥e wish at this time to express our obligations to those Superintendents and 
teachers who have shown by their deeds that they have regarded the Besolu- 
tions passed at the late meeting of the Association, commending the Journal of 
Education to the patronage of the teachers ot the State, as something to be car- 
ried out into practice, and not as mere complimentary words. We take pleasure 
therefore in acknowledging the kind efforts in behalf of the present volume of 
the Journal of the Superintendents of Kenosha, Bacine, Walworth, Iowa, Dane, 
Jefferson, Waukesha, Milwaukee, Dodge, (West District), Sauk, Bichland, Ver- 
non, La Crosse, Fond du Lac, Sheboygan, Calumet, Winnebago. Waushara, 
Trempealeau, Wood, Waupaca, Door and Oconto, and would thank the follow- 
ing teachers fol* like kind oflBces: Messrs. Montague of Allen's Grove, Guernsey 
of Platteville, Potter and Colby of Madison, Pickett of Horicon, Abbott of Ver 
non county, Donaldson of La Crosse, Temple of Grand Bapids, Tecum of Point 
Bluff, Fletcher of Berlin, Steenburg of Fond du Lac, and Moorhouse of Bosen- 
dale; also Miss Palmer and other members of *" Committee," Sheboygan Co., 
Miss R. R. Burritt of Manitowoc Co., and Mrs. Bradt of Omro. Several coun- 
ties have left the " back seat," where the temperature is mostly at zero, and we 
shall be very glad to enlarge the middle and especially the front seat, to accom- 
modate all. 

We are expecting good things from several quarters not yet heard from, and 
shall be happy to acknowledge them next month, and at the same time will an- 
nounce how the several counties stand in regard to the " 1000 " subscribers. 

NOBMAL DEPABTMENT AT THE UNIYERSITT. 

As there will be some vacancies consequent upon students going out to teach 
this winter, those who wish to attend next term will do well to apply early for 
rooms &c. The Fall Session is proving we think highly successful, and satisfac- 
tory to those in attendance. 
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JjLMES W. LtJSK. — ^This gentleman whose character as a man as well as reputa- 
tion in his profession, endeared him to the friends of education, is no more. We 
learn from our ootemporaries that he died but a few weeks since, in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Mr. Lusk, who stood second perhaps to no one as a scientific^ and accomplish- 
ed penman, was the Associate Author of the Spencerian System of Penmanship, 
and had commenced a valuable series of articles for the Journal. Thus are we 
called to leave our works on earth I 

H. A. Richards is the Superintendent of Rock County, in place of Rev. I. J. 
Foote, who has taken a Chaplaincy in the Army. Rock hereafter elects two 
Superintendents. We are pleased to see that many of the best Superintend- 
ent are in nomination again. This is wise, and we trust all who have done a 
good work for the schools will be continued in office. 

Barnard's American Journal of Education. — The September number exhib- 
its the usual instructi e variety of contents: President Tappan, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan; Military Education in Sardinia; Private Military Education in 
the U. S.; French Educators and Pedagogy — Penelon ; German Views of Educa- 
tion of Girls; American Educators — Horace Man; Training of Teachers in Sax- 
ony ; State Normal School at Albany ; English Pedagogy — Locke ; Benefactors 
of American Education — John Green, M. D.; School Architecture; American 
Text Books; Educational Intelligence and Miscellany. 

The Paeties. — ^There are now two parties: the Pat-noMc, and i\z-<n-otia 
Which way do you pronounce, reader? 

NEW GEOGRAPHY. 
Those who have seen and used Allen's Primary Geography, will take a lively 
interest we presume in the Announcement on on the next leaf that the " Com- 
prehensive Geography," by Messrs. Shaw and Allen, is jast ready to make its 
appe^ance. This completes the series published by Messrs. Lippincott & Co. 

SARGENT, WILSON k HINKLE-^GOOD BOOKS. 
Our readers will please to observe the new and full Announcement of this en- 
terprising firm (successors to W. B. Smith & Co.) of the Eclectic Series of 
School Books. These Books have a wide and .deserved popularity, and among 
the recent additions to the list, we would call the attention of teachers and 
others to White's New Geography and the "Exammer." A special Advertise- 
ment of the latter will be found on the last page. We think it may prove veiy 
useful both to examiners and to those who are preparing to undergo the ordeal 

BELLS. 
Mr. Stoner renews his Advertisement. These Bells are are cheap and service- 
able, and we believe give good satisfaction. 
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BOOK TABLE. 

WEAK LUNGS, and How to Hake them Strong. By Dio Liwis. Boston : Ticknor & 
Fields. 

Man, as the highest of animals, has naturally the highest vitality, and should be the 

most exempt from disease ; but abusing or neglecting reason, he is the only animal with 

whom disease in some form is the rule rather than the exception. Dr. Lewis's book 

which is full of good advice, would we doubt not, if read and followed, save or prolong 

thousands of lives. It explodes the notion that Consumption is incurable. Besides 

chapters on food, dress, etc., it presents a series of illustrated exercises for both cure 

and prevention, for the weak and the strong. Buy and read it, ye with narrow chests, 

and ye army of dyspeptics, who eat to excess. 

Waesir Colbubk'b First Lessons. New Edition. Intellectual Arithmetic upon the 
InUuctivt^Method of Instructien. By Warren Colbum, A. M. With an I. Produc- 
tion to Written Arithmetic, 1>y his son, Warren Colbum, and an Introduction by 
Gt O.B.Emerson. Boston: Frederick A. Brown &^ C o., 1 Coruhiil. Cincinnati: 
Qeo. S. Blanchard. 
No bock that has been laid upon our table for a long time has given us so much 
pleasure as this, not only because it comes as an old triend in a new dress, but because of 
its ivtrinsio and gentrally conceded superiority. Other books have in some quarters 
taken its place, not because better, but through the fickleness of public taste and 
jQdgment. The Introduction and suggestions by Mr. Bmerson present thn original and 
true method of teaching Mental Arithmeti? introduced by Mr. Colbum himself, but now 
so generally depai ted from, and should arrest the attention of every teacher. This 
edition, wliich is intended we suppose to be an exact reprint of the first editions, con- 
tains alec the original and valuable preface prepared by Mr. Colbum, and the profits go 
to his widow and children. / 



Church, School, Factory, Farm, Hotel and Steamboat Bells, 

Always on hand and for sale at 

177 JBJIST W^TJBR STBBBTy JtUIsWMlJDKBE^ WI8» 

The undersigned takes pleasures in offering to the public the new AMALGAM BELL, 
in which he is dealing extensively, and which on account of its SUPEKIOU TONE and 
lULlllEME CUEAPIJEiiiS, is rapidly taking the place of all other Bells. 

PRICE LIST OF AMAIiGAM BEIXS, INCLUDING YOKE AND WHEEL : 

no. DIAII'r. weight. PRICE. NO. DIAM'r. WEIGHT. PRICE. 

I 7.00 

8.00 
10.00 
12.00 
22.00 

The price of this Bell being only one-third that of Brass Bells, Town and Country 
Ohnrches and Schooler need no longer be without Bells, as the above prices tairly place 
them within the means of all that can possibly make use of a Bell. Every Farmer should 
have one of these Bells, as the smaller sizes are particularly designed for this purpose — 
the smallest size (No. 1), being distinctly heard at a distance of one mile, and adds 
greatly to the life and cheerfulness of a neighborhood. The reputation ol the AMAL- 
0AM BELL is now fairly establislred in other States, where thousands are in use, and 
tor vhich testimonials of a most flattering nature are given. 

M. fi.— I am prepared to furnish to order. 

Brass Bells at Factory Prices, 

I^om the most celebrated establishment in the country ; also, all other kinds of Bells 
known to the public. 
Please call on or address A STONER, 177 East Water street, 

Up stairs, Entranee from tl&e street. 

Correspondence is invited, and will be treated with courtesy and promptness. 



1 


15 inches. 


50 lbs. 


2 


16 " 


62 *« 


3 


17 '* 


70 " 


4 


19 '^\ 


80 " 


5 


23 « 


150 " 



6 


27 inches. 


oOO lbs. 


$42.00 


•7 


32 " 


410 " 


60.00 


8 


35 " 


700 " 


100.00 


9 


39 " 


850 « 


125.00 


10 


43 " 


1200 ^< 


175.00 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 



The undesigned will soon pabliBh a 

COMPKEHEIS^SIYE GEOaRAPHT 



COXBININO 

Physical, Mathematical, and Political Geography, 

WITH 

IMPORTANT HISTORICAL FACTS, 

And designed to promote the 

J^armal Growth of the Intellect. 

Illustrated with Numerous Accurate Maps and Engravings. 
BY BENJAMIN F. SHAW & FORDYCE A. ALLEN. 



-^ The extraordinary 8ucc«b8 which has attended the publication of the First and Third 
Books of « Lippincott's Oecgraphical Series," leads the Publishers to look fov«rard with 
pleasure to the early completion of the Second Boo1<. It is grati^ng to believe that 
the want of a Geography adapted for nse in the middle grades of our Oommon Schools 
is shortly to be supplied by means of a work 

At once Natural, Highly Philosophical, and Comprehensive. 

49" The book, when ready, will be mailed, for examination, on receipt of 50 cents. 



LIPPJNCOTT'S SERIES COMPRISES: 

Book 1— Allen's Primary Geography. « The cnly Primary G'eography that can clafan a 
character based on truly philosophical principles." — Isaac F. Cady^ A. M* 

Book 2— Shaw and Allen's Comprehensire Geography. 

, Book 3->B. 0. Smith's New Geography. « The best production of its distinguished 
author.*' 

Book 4— The Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World. <<InTaluable as a Geographical 
reference-book . ' ' 

J. B. LIPPZNrOOTT A OO., Philactolphia. 
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A BIRD'S EYE VIEW.* 

Bird's eye Tiews are all the rage. Following the fashion, I invite yoa 
to take wing with me for a rapid and it may be a tiresome flight. 
We will go, not as from a Buzzard Roost^ to find all that is loathsome 
and disgusting, bat rather as from a Dove Cote, and while we see faults^ 
love niore to dwell upon the fair and beautiful. 

The hour of nine approaches. The paved streets, ^the dusty roads« 
the grassy lanes, the paths through the fields and the triails through the 
forests are all filled with youth. Each is moving towards his School 
House. Let us note the Teachers with them. Here is a stately man 
with heavy cane beating time to the martini music of his thoughts. As 
he strides along, the little ones give place to him and from a distance eye 
him with silent awe. Here see that smiling man with bowed head listen- 
ing to the prattle of the bevy of children clinging to his hands or to the 
hands of those who hold his hands, the circle resembling the filings about 
the pole of a magnet, each striving to be as near as possible to the center 
of attraction. Here is a neatly attired school mistress receiving the 
sweet bouquets and the sweeter kisses of the tidy little girls who walk 
cheerfully beside her. Here see that careless maid, traipsing alternately 
through dew and dust, mid a crowd of rollicking youngsters who are evi- 
dently studying whether dust and perspiration will make a compound 
upon the face similar to the one made with the dew upon the feet. Here 
is a young man chatting cozily with a lass, whose younger school mates 
whisper to each other and titter as they pass with knowing look the lag- 
ging pair. Here dreamily moves one, as she scans the rose bud in her 
hand, and wonders whether he who gave it knew its language. Here goes 

* Ak S8BAT rMd before the State Teftchen' Aisociation, at Kenosha, Jalj 30, 1868, 

^ J. L. PlOKABD. 
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proudly to her loved work one in whose heart ''Love^ Hope and Patienoe 
have long kept school." Her step is elastic and the faces of all aboat 
her reflect the radiance of her own. 

Let us leave them as they stalk, walk, traipse, mope and saonter, and 
let us fly tQ the school-hoases before them. 

We mast not tarry long abore this beaatiiol stracture, with its neat 
cupola, grained walls and polished desks, iwith its carpeted rostrum and 
its matted aisles, with its melodeon, its pictures and its statuary, with 
its capacious halls and its commodious drawing rooms— all made ready 
for its occupants by the Janitor — ^nor yet beside the little white house 
with its green blinds, needed only when nature's green is doffed by the 
trees embosoming the building. One little peep into the cozy room, witii 
its faithful clock, its painted desks, its white floor and its whiter walls, 
all made ready, not by a paid janitor, but by the willing hands of loving 
pupils — and we must move along. We shall know it when we see it 
again by its plain and tasteful fence, its shrubbery and the scruputoas 
neatness of its play-ground. Haste w>e now to yonder uncouth structure 
surmounting a hill. There is no tree, no fence upon which we may light, 
but we will rest a moment on the window sills and mourn as doves only 
can mourn, over departed taste, neatness, order, and loveliness. Dis- 
gusted with its mud-stained floors, its smoke-begrimmed walls, its web- 
curtained windowl and its desert site — ^we will leave for that distant 
grove. Crowded into the street by giant trees behind it stands a hovel. 
Its walls are made of the logs whose stumps stand thick about as if to 
guard their offspring. Directly in front of the door- way stood once % 
lordly stump, but its place is now filled with water and mud loving swine. 
We need not look within, but wheel in our flight toward the cultivated 
prairie. Over the sighing pine-forest we glide and are startled to hear 
the voice of children where we can see no dwelling. Let us rest for a 
moment in the pine tops. Right beneath us is a neat log stmctuie. 
The ground about it is cleared of undei^growth, and happy children aie 
sporting there, as they await the arrival of one whose voice is sweet to 
them and whose lessons of neatness and of order have not been lost upon 
them. The beauty of the scene may lure us back after we have looked 
at the weather stained ruins of what was once a school-house, standing 
in the place where four ways meet. It occupies a corner of a laxge fam 
upon which, as upon its neighbors, stands a tasteful £um house. A fence 
surrounds it, the part in t^e rear serving the useful purpose of keeping 
children out of the acQacent hog yard, though not tight enouf^ to deprive 
one of the senses of the children of the benefit of such proximity. 

It is nine, and our purpose is not yet reached. We may return to the 
spots already visited and we may not, but some like them we shall see. 
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The groups gaiiieved about Hbe plfty gronnds are tiie same that we eair 
bat a little time sinoe in the streets and laoes. Hark I It is the sonnd 
<^ a little bell. The frolic upon one play-ground ceaaes. Cheerfnllj^ 
yet with gentle steps, the children enter the sofaool«room. . Hats properly 
laid aside, the wearers quietly take their seats. A slight tap of the b6ll 
hashes all and the Teacher reads reverently a portion of Scripture. Ap- 
propriate words rise upon an infant song, the Lord's prayer is solemnly 
repeated while the little heads are bowed, or a short prayer is breathed 
forth from the lips of the devoat Teaoher^thanks for mercies past, and 
petitions for strength and peace. The right diord has been touched. 
The day's work is weA begun. Order is thus installed mistress of the 
day. Another scene equally impressive invites us. In the room beneath 
OS are gathered many whoso lineaments betoken foreign birth. Sdu- 
oated reiigiousjy, their parents woald have no influences brought to bear 
upon them which shall weaken the faith of their fathers. The Teacher 
mpeets the seruples of her patrons. We pause with trembling lest al- 
lef^ respect shall ignore Qod and stifle the religious element in the little 
natorea before us. Our suspense is brief and well it is that so painful a 
mpense is brief. God is not forgotten there. At a given signal, as if 
moved by one impulse, all heads are bowed and breathless silence reigns 
' wkOe each heart lifts itself to God without the aHog of words : the pious 
Teacher the while looking to her Maker for light, strength and patience. 
After a nunute or two of silent prayer, heads are lifted and then swells 
forth from Ihe hearts of all a song of praise. Here too work commences. 
Sad as is the picture we must look upon another scene. Moving from the 
window which he has beaten with the stick he carries, the Teacher crowds 
to his desk through a mass of jostling, struggling humanity. With a 
beavy rap upon the desk comes the order ^^ To your books now." The 
orowd about the waiter pail dianges its base of operations. Hats an 
thrown at the nails upon which they are to await the pulling at recess. 
Books are jerked from their hiding places, and turned rudely or mopishly 
&8 is dictated by the spirit ruling upon the playground when school was 
<^led. No song has soothed, no worship has calmed the restless turbu- 
lenee* No voice says to the troubled waves '' Peace, be still," and they 
^ roll and toss till night-fiall. Scarcely less sad is this picture : one 
UBfttessed with a sense of duty, but falling far short of the glorious 
privilege true religion confers, runs rapidly throun^ with a passage of 
Mptare, then throws down the Bible with the feeling more than half 
QxpreBsed— «< There, that task is done ;" while another of the same 
<^ drawls forth a lengthy chaptw of little interest, and after a prayer 
^ of everything but his school and rehearsing the wants of the^ whole 
^^d exoept himself, he takes a long breath in which all his pupils ex- 
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oept the few who during the exeroifle have slept or have been more than 
asnally wakeful, most heartily join. We had tarried so long at this spot 
for fear of disturbing the devotional (T) exercises, that schools are all be- 
gun and we must speed apon another errand. 

All begun ! What means this noise ? Listen to those rough and 
sauoj boys— ''We are going home." '' Teacher won't have time to hear 
our lessons." ''She's always late." "Good for us. We can have more 
fbn." A little to one side is a knot of quiet children—" It is too bad." 
" We can not learn anything this way." " I am almost discouraged." 
" Oh I I wish our old Teacher would oome back. She was always in 
time." "I don't like her one bit." "I would not come to school if 
Ma did not make me come." But we have heard enough. If we listen 
longer we shall hear some hard things said about the Teacher that will 
pain us. 

Ah I here is the white fence surrounding the neat play-ground. Frolic 
rules the hour, for it is recess. Beneath that beautiful elm sits one whose 
radiant face we have seen before. Around her are gathered a few, evi- 
dently children of poverty. Tears stream dovm their cheeks as she asks 
them about their homes and of the loved ones now lost, for they feel 
that they are friendless. Oh I that smile bursting through their tears, as 
the sun through April showers, for that Teacher's heart has opened to 
them a home as her lips have repeated words' full of cheer and hope to 
these neglected ones. As she moves from them we ju# catch the words 
— *'good" *'love*' while the faces turned after her speak more than the 
lips can utter. 

In a little room yonder there is a strange scene. Two children ap- 
proach the Teacher with book in hand and finger resting upon some knotty 
l^int in the page. " Go to your seat/' " What will you have, my dear ?" 
uttered in the same breath but with di£Perent tone sends an arrow de^ 
into the heart of the child with coarse and patched but neat attire, 
while it brings to the face of the spoiled child of fortune a smile of self 
conceit and curls her lip with scorn toward the poor man's child. Dis- 
tinctions so base are learned soon enough without teaching children to 
make them. 

From that bleak house upon the hill arises a scream as of sharp dis- 
tress. Mingled with it sharp blows and still sharper words are heard. 
We*can approach closely and not be observed. A lad, who has been 
guilty of violating some rule of the school, dances attendance to the 
masic of a ringing whip, applied rapidly by one who is angry with her- 
self that she can not become more angry vrith the "little wretch," 
the "u|ly torment," the *' worst boy in the school," whom she belabors 
alternately with her tongue and switch till even anger exhausts itself, and 
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the parties retire — one to a trembling class of Abcedarians left standing 
upon the floor, the other to his seat — the one to gather strength for some 
new outbreak, the other to study some new mischief by which to revenge 
himself upon his Teacher. The one paying with Coriolanus : 

« Anger's my meat ; I sup upon myself 
And so shall starye with feasting." 

the other equally Shakspearean, feels, though he cannot say, what Brutus 
said— 

" By the gods 
You shall digest the Tenom of yonr spleen, 
Though it do split you : for from this day forth, 
1 '11 use you for my mirth, yea for my laughter, 
When you are waspish." 

Upon a play ground just before us is strife. Angry words lead to 
blows ; two boys are losing themselves and finding brutes instead. Let 
08 tarry a moment and from a secure concealment note its end. Kecess is 
oloBed. In a little recitation room stand two lads with garments torn 
and faces disfigured. Their eyes flash fire. Their lips curl and quiver 
with rage. The Teacher enters quietly. The tear in her eye has welled up 
from the overflowing heart. A prayer for guidance goes noiselessly up- 
ward before she speaks a word. Through the armor with which the 
combatants have clad themselves, glide the little winged arrows of kind re- 
proof. The flush of anger gives place to that of shame. The muscles of 
the compressed lips gradually relax. Tears start down their cheeks. An 
inward struggle is progressing in the breast of each — Pride against Prin- 
(aple. How complete the victory of Principle we shall see if we hover 
around till, just at close of school, in the presence of their comrades they 
together acknowledge their wrong and in the joining of hands pledge 
restored friendship. 

Not all cases are thus subdued, as we shall see in yonder house. One 
whose will has been exercised, but never trained, stands with leering look, 
distended lips and stiffened neck, doggedly defying any approach to his 
heart. Every avenue but one has been tried and found dosed. One re- 
mains, of doubtful safety it is true, but the forlorn hope of the besieging 
force. The approaches to this avenue are made, behind gabions of birch 
withes and are in this case successful. The surrender is unconditional. 
The success is due to the energy and prudence, strength and persever- 
ance of the officer in command. Discipline is a necessity, but it may be 
made less a necessity by combining it with every exercise of the school- 
room. He governs lest who governs least He has best order who is 
himself subject to order. Pardon this short bird homily and we will pro- 
ceed upon another tour of observation. 

Here we see a class called to recitation. Their movements are in* ex- 
act time— the line is readily formed and is at attention, ready for com* 
mand. A well defined plan is in the mind of the Teacher and it is de- 
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▼eloped step by step. Qaietly she assigns a topic to some member ot 
the class. Promptly it is discussed. The different topics of the lesson 
arc thus assigned and handled more or less skilfully by the children. 
The prominent &ults of each dbcussion are carefully p(Mnted out by the 
watchful guide. The connection of each with the other and the bearing 
of each upon previous lessons are drawn out by a familiar conversation. 
Any and all facts of interest at the Teacher's command are brought in 
by way of illustration. She has not attempted to teach what she did 
not herself thoroughly understand and her class retires after the assign- 
ment of another lesson with new thoughts awakened and new interest in 
the study eukindled. 

What means this shuffling, this unsteady tramp we hear I In the house 
just below us the class in Geography has been called^ Crowding forward 
to hand the Teacher a book, (without which her occupation would be 
gone) half a dozen eager ones have jostled each other and have called 
forth many an Oh ! from the owners of little feet that have felt the 
weight of heavier shoes than they can boast. The class arranges itselfi 
after sundry pullings and pushings, in a line defying even the pencil of 
Hogarth to describci and varying too rapidly for Anthony to Photograph. 
After several efforts the scholars have made the Teacher understand 
where the lesson commences. From the bottom of the page she reads 
the question and then chases after its answer. A prompt scholar will 
often get the start of her and finish an answer before her eye can deteot 
whether it is the answer given in the book. Then follows a pause, till 
the outrun Teacher can catch up, and the interval is improved by the 
class in looking at the first word of the next answer. Each pupil recites 
his answer and the class is dismissed after being told how far ** to get " 
the next day. The return to the seats is as the advance to the recita- 
tion, only more so. This scene gives place to another of similar character 
as we take our flight from this company of parrots. 

Here is a class in Physiology upon the floor. Description will fail to 
convey an impression of the scene. A Daguerreotype taken npon the 
spot is herewith presented. Teacher seated with Hitchcock's Physiology 
in hand open at 20l8t page — Subject, "Heart" — begins : The Heart er 
central what ? (engine says one child), of circulation is located in the 
what ? (breast), No, thorax or what ? (chest), resting by its lower what ? 

(surface) on the what ? why I diaphragm, and somewhat to the 

what? (left) of the what? (middled) Yes ! line of the what? (l/ody)- 
It is of a conical what ? (shape). No I form, made of animal muscakr 
what ? (fibre)y the fibres crossing what? ((Jumselves), in at least whst? 
(three ways), No I directions. Thus to the end of the chaptw, and the 
class is credited with a perfect lesson. We had almost said " Mmd-mar 
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derer" bnt we remember that the gentleaess of doves allows no harsh 
expressions. Twin-sister to this must have been the one we heard, de- 
Bsribed months since by a short light haired man, as he talked to teach- 
ers in a school-boase shaded by trees in whose tops we rested about half 
way between Iske and river and jast north of the State line . The teacher 
criticised is presented in this light. With book in hand he repeats the 
kmgoage of the book ; at regular intervals asking the question *' Is it ?*' 
to which comes the ready ^' Tes Sir/' of the confiding pupil, until the 
monotonous voice of th? Teacher has soothed to sleep the faithful boy, 
who &ilB not to respond at regular intervals '^ Yes, Sir," '* Yes, Sir I" 
"Yes, Sir I" till at last Ming from his seat he screams out << Tes, Sir /" 
•8 the jar awakes him to a consciousness of the fact that his recitation 
is ended. ^ 

As birds we take special delight in voice -culture. We are therefore 
attracted by the sweet tones that come, smooth and clear, from a class of 
Reftders in this Pine Forest Lodge which we saw this morning. The 
words have been studied. They are few and simple, but they are deliver* 
ed with a readiness and correctness that is charming. Hhe trained ear 
of the Teacher detects a fault, and her good sense has it corrected. 
With anecdote and illustration she rivets the attention of all to the point. 
Her eye quickly discovers the restlessness of a timid child, and with a 
qaiet order the whole class at once changes its position and support from 
left to right foot or right to left, as the case may be. With change of 
position comes change of book from right to left hand or the opposite. 
The lesson is understood before it is passed. 

How sad a change a few miles flight brings. Boys and girls scarcely 
knowing their letters are stumbling over words that are all Greek to 
them. The sharp head-tone of that little fellow whose face exhibits the 
keenest anguish as he forces out the shorter words he thinks he knows, 
gives place occasionally to the still sharper tone of the Teacher, who fills 
iQ with the longer words the child has not yet mastered. The noise re- 
sembles very much the equally monotonous but Uiore profitable operations 
of the village Smith, when the heavy sledge comes in at regular intervals 
amid the more numerous strokes of the lighter hammer. 

As we approach this house we find a Primary School intent upon an 
exercise which is closed before interest flags, and afier a song, accom- 
panied with such muscular exercises as little natures demand, we are re- 
galed with a short recital by the children of some story read the day be- 
fore. This gives place to another recitation of short duration. The in- 
terest is kept alive by frequent changes, and order is observed by ming- 
ling the freedom of home with school restraints. The Teacher has evi- 
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dently learned well the important truth that rising from the table with 
appetite not fally sated secures a relish for the next repast. 

Let us tarry here a moment and mourn over the little ones frightened 
into silence, crushed by rigid discipline into distorted forms, forced into 
mischief, or into sleep through utter exhaustion, and schooled into hatred 
of Teacher and Book. That little bright eyed boy has spied us and the 
wish is more than half expressed '' Oh I that I were a bird," when a 
sharp word and a blow brings the little fellow to a full consciousness of 
his utter cheerlessness and frightens us from the spot, and we will sing as 
we fly,'0hl that all Teachers had hearts of true mothers, that thoughts 
of their own birdlings might wake love for others ! 

In the rooms of this large edifice the Teachers are engaged in some 
general exercise. One, filled with the spirit of her work, puts her life 
into her pupils, and with promptness and energy every part of the work 
19 executed. All ai;e attentive, simply because they can not be other- 
wise. The sphere of the Teacher's electrical influence reaches e,very 
nook of ^ the room. The other moves languidly through exercises she is 
hired to conduct, her pupils yawning in unieon or vainly peering aboat 
for something that will interest them. Like Teacher, like Pupil. 

It is past four o'clock. The paved streets, the dusty roads, the grassy 
lanes, the paths through the fields and the trails through the forests are 
filled again as at mom. Upon every little soul now homeward bound an 
impression has been made. Of its character we may form some opinion 
from the words and parts of sentences we hear. From this group come 
up: "Wrong." "Teacher says so." "Lessons better to-morrow.'* 
" Failed." " So Bad," " Tried hard." " She knows it." " She felt 
worse than I did." "Wouldn't have hurt her feelings for the world." 
"I am so careless." " I love her a great big heart full." " How mean 
Joe acted." " I won't speak to him again." " P^rst mark this term." 
"Deserved it." From that group : "Awful hard." "Hate it." "Cross 

as ." " Wish School was out." " Won't try, so there II" " Did 

you see May's picture of him?" "Capital." "Just like him for all 
the world." "I don't care." "Old Hateful." From this group: 
" Acts like a fool." " Bid you see how long it took him to show Alice 

how to do that sum ?" ** Lost half my lesson." "Hadn't time." 

" Wish I had black eyes and curls." " He hates us little ones.^' " Don't 
you wish we was big girls ?" Here is a knot discussing with the Teacher 
some point not fully understood in the day's lesson. Another is examin- 
ing closely a new flower found by the road-side, or some strange insect 
seen for the first time. Here chimes in a little voice with '*. I wish four 
o'clock wouldn't come so quick," and there growls another "I thought 
school would never be out." 
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We should have heard much more but our attention is attracted toward 
a school-room where are gathered thirty or forty of both sexes and of 
imoQB ngeB— above fifteen. Before each is a sheet of foolscap and a 
little slip upon which are printed certain characters in lines numbered 
from 1 to 10. Each right hand holds a pen. This page is half full; 
this entirely blank, while the person behind it glances nervously at the 
little slip, dips her pen for the fortieth time, moves toward the paper, 
stops, bites her pen stalk, looks at the clock, again at the slip, dips, and 

concludes she will not teach this year. There is a man called 

Saperintendent — I must whisper in his ear that Miss is copying 

from her seat-mate's paper, and I do ache to tell him that Mr. has 

an open book under his desk, but I fear his rifle, for birds and such men 
are not good fHends, nor is it our fault. The papers are folded and the 
man upon whose partiality or impartiality all are relying speaks to all a 
few earnest words ; among them these rules, which we copied at the time, 
and which, though coming from England are fresh and full of meat : 

1. '' Never attempt to teach what you do not quite understand." 

2. " Never tell a child what you can make him tell you." 

3. ''Never give a piece of information without asking for it again." 

4. '< Never use a hard word, when an easy one will answer as well, 
and never use any word without a meaning." 

5. " Never give a lesson without a clear view of its end," 

6. '' Never give an unnecessary command nor one which you do not 
mean to see obeyed." 

7. " Never permit any child to remain in the room or in the class 
without something to do and a motive for doing it." 

The scene changes to a room where sits a gentleman at a table upon 
which are spread large piles of papers. Each is carefully examined and 
npon its back is placed a number. Such thoughts as these will crowd 
in~'<But she has engaged her School." "The District wants him." 
"The School applied for is backward." ** Her father will make a fuss." 
"She is such a good girl." "Her head ached very badly." " She can 
do better." " Her mother is a cousin to my father." " Just raise that 
single figure and all is right." Duty and Right say No I and they are 
obeyed. 

We can fly now with light hearts to yonder social gathering. In one 
oorner a young gentleman is entertaining a circle of young ladies with 
a minute account of his peculiar method of teaching spelling, from which 
he rattles into a dissertation on flogging in schocd illustrated by several 
^scenes, " a great part of which he was," designed to impress his hearers 
with the thought that he is a lion in his profession but really commend- 
ing himself to them as a great if not a wild bore. In another part of the 
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room sits a lady talking learnedly of plant8, exogenous and endegeneuSf 
with a fair sprinkliDg of each words as Angiospertna, Cryptogamom 
and Jfanopetalous to a knot of dames who wonder at the yast knowledge 
of their sohool-mistrese. Algebra next suffers aa OTwhaolii^ at her 
hands and the mystcoies of Indetermimxte Analftis, of Elimmaiionf Af- 
feoted Quadratie$f (wonder if anything else is ever affected), elicit deeper 
yawns and renewed expressions of wonder. A yonnger Miss has just 
driven from her side a sensible yonng man because he oonld hear nothing 
from her bat ** my school— it "— «Bd " my scholars^-ihey "-^c. &c. At 
the refreshment table a young knight of the rod calls out to a brother 
pedagogae— '' What text book do you prefer in Asirenom^V* The per- 
son addressed has the good sense to reply, '' I am jost now stadyisg 
GflstroBomy, and can not be interrapted." If asked why we have ee- 
leeted these weak-minded Teachers, while sennble oaea are there, oar 
reply woold be-—'' Simpljr becanse sensible Teachers cannot be distin* 
goished from oiher sensible people," 

At the door of yonder farm hoase i^nds a lady. The knock has call- 
ed an elderly lady who receivos her visitor very coldly and very much to 
the disgust of a AGss of thirteen snmmers, who sits and poats while the 
ladies talk. The mother makes very brief and somewhat snappish re- 
plies to the remarks of the caller. The work in which the mother is en- 
gaged attracts attention and calls forth some proper remarks, a little in- 
ndent creditable to the head and heart of the hasband nnd father breaks 
the crust in which mother and daughter have encased themselves. Cold. 
sees disappears. Scowls depart. The abrupt answers are lengthened 
and softened as matters of interest are discussed. By degrees the daughter 
becomes commamcative. Tea is served. The visitor partakes of food 
prepared, with good relish. A lively chat with younger children follows. 
Teacher and Parent are reconciled and yet not a word of the difficulty at 
school has he&n uttered. The point is gained. A little misunderstand- 
ing which had nearly ripened into serious difficulty is now explained, and 
dd friendships are revived. 

Another scene. A pupil takes offence at her Teacher. Parents are 
won to the side of the child. The Teacher resolves to do her duty and 
viiit the offended parents. She reaches the house. Her first words are, 
** I understand yon are angry with me and I am come to see about it.'' 
The tone and manner widen the breach and steel the heart, that was 
ready to receive a proper explanation. The heart can never be carried 
by assault. After gradual i^proaohes, the surrender is sure to be an- 
eonditional. 

On a pliun below us we see something that reminds as of tournaments 
m^sb traditioa al. Mouiited knights move to and fro with their Uumb 
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at rest ready for a tilt. As we come nearer we find the steeds made of 
Grammars, Arithmetics or Spellersi and somamed Hobbies. The crowd 
about is called an Institate. 

Seated in her room a faithftil worker sighs for fmit of her toil. Like 
the Dove of Sacred Wtit, emblem of the Spirit of Trath| let me whisper 
in her ear— '^ Cast tiij bread upon the waters^ then shaU find it after 
many days** 

<i Th« vwfttl, not tlM gr«aC, 
^ The thing that neyer diet, 
The silent toil that it not loit, 
Set these before th/ ejei ; 

Uaite then, 1 man, to Ure." 

u the seed whose flmlt and flower, 
Though poorin human sight, 
Brings forth at last eternal flruit ; 
Bow then hj day and night. 

Haste then, ! man, to lire/* 

Let as fly to yon Lectoreroom. The Speaker utters truthful words 
and of great yalue to all who will listen attentively, but unfortunately his 
086 of language does not accord with the rules hd^ down by Clark, or 
Brown or Green, or his sentiments are not friyolous enough to interest 
Bhallow brains and a knot of School Teachers must needs titter and 
laagh and whisper so that none about them can hear a word that is said. 
Keen critics — it is well that there are so few of you 1 1 Sensible Teach- 
ers are always polite. 

Some hundreds are gathered in a hospitable city for self- culture] They 
are welcomed to homes. Their hostesses deny themselves fhat their 
gaests may be made comfortable. What a pleasure to such good house- 
wives to find each morning the rooms occupied by their guests in order^ 
with bed neatly made, and to know that their efforts to please are always 
acceptable and meet with a most hearty response. Sensible Teachers are 
not ashamed to do a little work for those who do so much for them, or at 
least to show their willingness to be useful. 

Without so much as a thought we pass the lazy Teacher, who has gone 
to sleep upon her Certificate. We pass with sadness the Saloon where 

we just saw Mr. enter, knowing that the innocent children 

' wUl suffer on the morrow from the effects of his night's carousal. We 

have found what makes Miss so late at school, for we have peeped 

tinder her pillow and have found there '' Tales founded on Fact," and 
bound in yellow. 

These brief sketches must suffice till we fly again. I have had no 
particular models before me in this Bird's Eye Yiew^ but if before any 
I have held a mirror— please see yourselves as others see yon. 



HisTosT is Philosophy, teaching by example. 
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CURIOUS ORIGIN OP SOME WORDS. 

Dr. Latham, in his grammar, gives some carioas instances of the mis- 
speUing of words arising from their soand, whioh error has led to the 
production not only of a form, but of a meaning, very different from the 
original. Thas Dev^ de liorif originally referring to the root, has been 
corrupted into dandelion, haying reference to the flaunting aspect of the 
the flower. Oountre-dance has become country dance. ShameJaalnesSf 
originally referring to the attire, has become shamefaceUness, and applied 
to the countenance. Gap-a-pie has produced apple pie order. FoUo 
capo, Italian for the first sized sheet, has produced foolscap, Asparagw, 
tparrowgras ; Oiraaole artichoke, Jerusalem artichoke. Ifassaneillo, the 
name of a famous Neapolitan rebel and the hero of the opera, is nothing 
but MaS'Aniello, a corruption of the true name, Thomas Aniello. Hih 
goumont, famous in the annals of Waterloo, is properly Chateau Oou- 
mont.'-Mass. Teacher. 



ORIGIN OP CERTAIN PHRASES. 

There are certain familiar phrases used as a kind of current coin by 
writers and public speakers, the origin of which is a matter of curiosity 
and interest to scholars, and even to general readers. The following 
facts are gathered from what is supposed to be good authority: 

The term ^'mAterly inactiyity," originated wtth Sir James Mackin- 
tosh« "God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb," which is usually 
ascribed to Sterne, was taken by him from George Herbert, who translat- 
ed it from the Prenoh of Henry Estienne. '' The cup that cheers but 
not inebriates," is conveyed by Cowper from the " Siris," (a treatise on 
"Tar- water") of Bishop Berkely. Wordsworth's " The child is father 
to the man," is traced from him to Milton, and from Milton to Sir 
Thomas Moore. "Like angel's visits, few and far between," is the 
offspring of Hook ; it is not Thomas Campbell's original thought — old 
John Norris (1658) originated it, and after him, Robert Blair, as late as 
1745. " There's a gude time coming," is Scott's phrase in " Rob Roy," 
and the "almighty dollar" is Washington Irving' s happy thought.— ii&. 



The understanding is not a vessel, which must be filled, but firewood, 
which needs to be kindled ; and love of learning and love of truth are 
what should kindle it^Plutarch. 



Reason is a very light rider, and easily shook Qff.^8wift. 
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PLAN OF SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 

Editor ov Journal :-«I have used the foUowing simple plan of School 
Goyernment for the past few yean, and find that it is a very easy and 
efficient means of securing good deportment in a school of elderly pupils ; 
sod thinking perhaps some teachers would be pleased to try it, I here- 
with submit it to yon for publication, should you deem it worth your 
notice. 

At the opening of school I establish what may be termed a ** School 
Currency/' by gettingprinted on small tickets " One Cent." These tickets 
ara deposited with the District Clerk which he holds subject to a written 
order from me. 

Whenever any pupil improperly deports himself or herself I note the 
same on a slip of paper and at the earliest opportunity I write out a fine, 
the rate of fine being previously posted in the school room — and present 
this to the pupil fined ; he is personally required to procure from the 
District Clerk the money necessary to discharge this fine and hand the 
same to me within a stated time. 

These fines are kept by the District Clerk till the close of the term, when 
an abstract of them is taken and posted in the school-room or published 
in some paper, and the original copy of the fine sent to the pupil's parent 
or guardian. 

By adopting 100 as the maximum of deportment, this may readily be 
reduced to any desired scale of marking and entered in the Deportment 
column of the Register. 

Whenever any pupil's fines shall amount to 100 cents in one term he 
is suspended from iSchool by the action of the District Officers. 

This, of course, presupposes the acquiescence of these officers, and to 
which, if they are men of good sense, and have the advancement of the 
school at heart as they should have, they will readily consent. 

In my opinion no School Government will or can produce such happy 
results as this. It has the admiration of several respectable Teachers 
and County Superintendents, and I think only needs a fair trial by " Live 
Teachers " to insure its general use. 

Those wishing further information concerning it can address the sub- 
scriber, E. Webster Stone. 

Eagle, Waukesha Co., Wis. 

Aim at perfection in everything, though in most things it is unattaina- 
ble ; ' however, they who aim at it, and persevere, will come much nearer 
to it than those whose laziness and despondency make them give it up as 
unattainable* 
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THE "COULDS" AND THE "WOULDS." 

Teaohera eonaiM of two classes ; one oomposed of those who coald 
write for a magasine, if thej would ; the other oeiopoeed of those who 
woald if they could. What the respeotiye munhem of these classes may 
be, it is diffioalt to tell ; beeaase we cannot say who belong to the coM§ 
until they do something ; nor can we say who are merely wouldsxak^ 
they try. We are loth to belieye that there are many who oould not if 
they woaldi and quite as loth to belieye that there are many who wonid 
not if they could ; bat, to tell the trath of the matter^ nine-tenths of the 
teachers belong to one or the other class ; and we do not know that there 
is a pin to choose between them. To be able to write and not to do it^ 
or in other words^ to have the ability and want the will, argues lazinessi 
which is the characteristic of the caulds ; not to be able to write, that 
is, to have the will without the ability, argues lack of brains, which is 
the misfortune of the moulds. 

There are some, perhaps, who will think it more creditable to be chu»- 
ed with the coulds than with the woulds ; but if we may be allowed a fa- 
miliar expression, "we cannot see it ;" for if Jack is a dull boy, it makes 
little difference whether he simply has no sense, or wheliier he merely 
never shows it. In the one case he to be piti)»d ; in the other blamed. 
So with the coulds and the woulda ; the latter are to be pitied, beeaase 
Nature has not endowed them with the necessary ability ; and the former 
are to be blamed, because, though they have gifts, they do not use them. 
They are the serrants that bury.the talents; they are the virgins that 
neglect the lamps.-^ Calif amia Teacher, 



RULES FOR REARING CHILDREN. 

The following rules for rearing children are worthy of the attention of 
every man and woman: 

1. Children should not go to school until six years old. 

2. Should not learn at home during that time more than the alphabet, 
religious instruction excepted. 

3. Should be fed with plain, substantial food, at regular intervals of 
not less than four hours. 

4. Should not be allowed to eat anything within two hours of bed- 
time. 

5. Should have nothing for sapper but a single cup of warm drink; 
such as a very weak tea of some kind, or cambric tea, or warm milk and 
water, with one slice of cold bread and batter-*-nothing else. 

6. Should sleep in separate beds, on hair matrasses, without capS; 
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ftet first well wanned by the firoi (nr rubbed with the haiiids nntil per- 
faetlj diy ; extra ooveriiig on the lower limbS; but little on the body. 

7. Should be oompelled to be oat of doom for the greater part of day- 
light, from after breakfiMt nndl half aa hoar before sundown, unless in 
damp, raw weather, when they ahonld not be allowed to go outside the 
door. 

8. Never limit a healthy child as to sleeping or eating, except at sup- 
per ; but compel regularity as to both ; it is of great importance. 

9. Never compel a diild to sit stilly nor interfere with its exyoyment, 
as long as it is not actually injurious to person or property, or against 
good morals. 

10. Never threaten a child ; it is cruel, unjust and dangerous. What 
yoQ have to do, do it, and be done with it. 

11. Never speak harshly or angrily, but mildly, kindly, and, when 
really needed, firmly — no more. 

12. By all means arrange it so that the last words between you and 
your children at bedtime, especially the younger ones, shall be words of 
onmixed love and affection. 



HINTS TO TEACHERS. 

Do not make much noise yourself in talking. Some teachers are for* 
ever scolding, fretting, and finding &alt. The^ pitch their voices on a 
high key in the morning, and keep up a tempest all day. Now, there is 
no need of this ; indeed, it is worse than useless, for scholars get so ao* 
customed to hearing this perpetual ding-dong, that they pay but little or 
no attention to it. I know that words of reproof and correction are 
sometimes necessary ; but a few words are better than many, and when- 
ever you have occasion to use them, speak with earnestness and decision, 
define your position distinctly npon the matter under consideration, and 
then act precisely as you talked. 

Aside from oral instruction and explanation in connection with recita- 
tions, yon should say as little as possible. Study brevity. One single 
word is all that is necessary in calling out a class, and even this may be 
dispensed with, and a signal of some kind— a tap ot the bell, perhaps, — 
substituted. The eye and the hancf can speak, often more effectually 
than the voice ; and yon will notice that where schools are particularly 
ezceUent in regard to system and order, much of this kind of language 
is employed by the teachers in moving the nice and complicated ma- 
chinery. 

In dismissing your school at the close, or for recess, you will find it 
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Teaohera oonsiM of two classes ; q 
write for a magarine, if thej would 'I *^ 
wonld if they oonld. What the re^ ^ ^ 
be, it is difficult to tell ; becar 
until they do something ; nor 



they try. We are loth to bel' ^^\ Sk^ 



they would, and quite as lot?^ 
not if they could ; but, to.l ft 
teachers belong to one o^ ^ W 
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or in other words, to ^ t \ 
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is, to have the will 
the misfortune of/ 
There are sop t 
ed with the to'{ 
miliar ezprep/ 
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. be amused. It is eotirel) 
^n being can devote himself ex- 
it will not do. Rest will not give 
De amused. He must enjoy himself. 
, and be merry. He must chat with his 
m exciting gentle emotions, and his bodyjm 
little differs ' ^'^^ ^^ activity. The constitution of the human 

never she **^* ^* exacts variety of influences and motion. It 

So with ^^ health if it cannot obtain that variety. Too much 

NatuTf J'ects it as injuriously as too much sadness ; too much re- 

aret' .s as pernicious ts none at all. But to the industrious toiler, 
Th^ .oshine of the heart is just as indispensable as the material sun- 
BT ,jie is to the flower ; both soon pine and die if deprived of it. 



HoHE Education. — Make home an institution of learning. Provide 
books for the centre-table, and for the library of the family. See that 
all the younger children attend the best schools, and interest yourself in 
their studies. If they have the taste for thorough cultivation, but not 
the means to pursue it, if possible provide for a higher education. 
Daniel Webster taught at the intervals of his college course to aid an 
elder brother in the pursuit of a classical education ; and a volume of 
his works is dedicated to the daughter of that brother, who early closed 
a brilliant career. Feel that an ignorant brother or sister will be a dis- 
grace to your family, and trust not the prevention of such a reproach to 
the casual influence of the press, existing institutions, and the kind 
offices of strangers. If the family becomes, ad it may be, an institution 
of learning, the whole land will be educated. 
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All teachers and friends of popular education will be pleased to 
this series of large maps, so long promised, will be ready for th^ 
schools. A Teacher^s Manual also will be ready soon, but one 



tie, 
1- 

merit of the maps is that they can be used to advantage with any te^i 
book on political or physical geography now in use in our common sohuol^ 
or academies. Their real merit, however, is of a much higher order, 
I'or accuracy, beauty, freshness, clearness and harmony, they excel any 
before published in this country or in Europe, Probably no one is eo 
well qualified to prepare works on Geography. , Professor Guyot has de- 
voted a lifetime to the investigation of this science. He came to this 
. coantry in connection with Prof. Agassi z, and each stands at the head of 
his respective department. Prof. Guyot has obtained a wide reputation 
among teachers by his lectures on physical geography, and by his pub-' 
lished volume entitled " Earth and Man." This truly valuable book has 
passed through many editions, both in this country »nd Europe, and is 
Biill the very best manual on physical geography to be found in any lan- 
fiiage. 

The complete works of Prof. Guyot are now being brought out on a < 
munifioent scale corresponding with their merit, by the enterprising pub- 
lisher, Mr. Charles Scribner^ of New York. The publication of his com- 
plete series of maps and text-books is the largest and most extensive en- 
terprise of the kind ever attempted — involving an expenditure of over 
H0,000. The smaller maps and text-books will be issued from the press 
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as fast as possible. It is the intention of the antbor and pabtisher to 
cover the whole groand, and be able to fumish maps and text-books 
adapted to eter^f edaoational institution, from the primary school to the 
highest aniversiff. The pnblioatioB of these works will mark a new era 
in the method of teaching geography. Almost every teacher has been 
wearied by -trying to impart a knowledge of the *' ten thousand nsefal 
facts," which constitate tiie basis of oar geographical text-books. Jnnu- 
merable names of towns; rivers, bays, &e„^ taxii^ the memory beyond 
endurance— ^ving trivial descriptions of each section or prescribed 
boundaries, without reference to the physical features, and with no recog- 
nition of the principles of the science of geography. 

With the publication of Prof* 0uyot's maps and books we hope for a 
new order of tilings, and that classes wiH not be left to wander without 
the guide of principle and law in the ancient wilderness of miscellaneoas 
facts. Let them know and feel that the Great Creative Hand can be 
traced in the departments of geography ; that the earth is an organio 
total, fitted by all its structure to be the home of man ; that there is a 
'^ life of the globe ;" that the world, as much as the human body, exhibitB* 
design in aH its members ; that the air, ocean and land act and react 
perpetually upon one another, fitting this " terraqueous sphere ** for aB 
the wants of the human race ; that mountains, rivers, seas, &c., exercise 
unimportant influence on the products and industry of a people and the 
progress of nations ; that nature provides for the growth of cities and 
towM ; tiiat the favoring winds and currents thftt aid the intelligent 
mariner are governed by law ; in fact, that geography ie^a scimee worthy 
of their closest study. Prof. Guyot, ae an investigator of truth in this 
direction, stands out in bold relief above all others^ 

None of the numerous pupils of the renowned Humboldt and Biter has 
entered more into the spirit of investigation which was evinced by these 
acknowledged masters, than he, and none has developed, in a more £^lici- 
tons manner, or with more important additions, the views which thej 
were foremost to announce* Having been their pupil in early life, he 
adopted their views with an enthusiasm which foreshadowed his late dis- 
tinction. He early became an earnest investigator of the natural world ; 
the mountains and glaciers of his native land were his favorite study ; 
and since his removal to the United States he has lost no opportunity to 
^become familiar with the mountain ranges of the country. 

Fortunate indeed for our American youth that he has undertaken, the 
preparation of a series of maps and books illustrating and embodying the 
results of his patient investigations and high attainments. In New Eng* 
land especially, where their meritS' will be most fairiy appreciated^ hi# 
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wofki wiD receive a most hea^t; Weidbme, and We Wpeak !br them tibiaife' 
general acre whioh tlieir intriiiBio menfM deinattd.-^ilfajlr>0 I^achet^ 



Our Bohool book publishers have, daring the last ten years or mojre, 
issued a large numberv of text-books on Qeographj. Some of them have 
been yery good ; and some of them^ in oar opinion, are very poor. On 
the whole, this branch of common and high-school stady has of late re- 
cei?ed attention mere commensurate with its importance, and there has 
been manifest an improvement in the absolate knowledge of the sul^ject, 
as well as the method of teaching it. In some of the more recent text- , 
books we have a clear, concise statement of the principles of the subject 
and a well digested arrangement of the parts necessary to be learned. 
But we Lave needed a text-book of a hijgher grade for our higher insti- 
tutions and' best class of public schools. Whether we have this now or 
not must be decided by the test of the school-room. 
. We are happy, however, in calling the attention of teachers and school- 
bommittees to a new work,* just published, with the title indicated in 
the foot note referred to in this article. It appears to be a carefully pre- 
pared work, comprised in 588 pages, octavo, beautifully printed, well il- 
lltstrated and systematically arranged. There is, as stated in the title, 
a^parate treatise on each of the following departments, viz.: Astro- 
nomical, Physical, and Civil Geography, embraced in 142 pages ; while 
^ remainder is devoted to Local Geography. 

It appears, on a cursory examination, to be well digested, written with 
general exactness in matters of science, embracing some novel and inter- 
esi&ig features, and we are mistaken if, on examination and trial in the 
ichbol-room, good teachers do not find it a good book, of a higher order 
thai the books hitherto in general use in our schools. We commend it 
to tie careful perusal of all earnest teachers. — B, L Schoolmctster. 

Tfaa^ educators of this coantry are indebted to the Lippincotts for some 
of the most useful and thorough text-books which have ever been used 
in our schools, and also reference works, which are indispensable to the 
student in his research. 

Among their late publications, perhaps the most important, and which 
will tend to change radically the method of instruction in that hitherto 
much neglected branch of study, is Allen's Primary Geography. This 

* t, H. Oolton'i American Scliool Qwgnphj ; comprrsing ieparate tnatiftes on Astro- 
notttoal, Pbjtical aiid Oltil OrBognphj, irith (letoriptl<fiui of the MToral grand divliiono- 
of the globe. By Charles OarroU Morgan. lUnstrated with,A««Mroii8 engraTings, and 
aooompanied bj J. H. GoUod's School Atlas. New Tork : Iriion, PUnnoj & Oo. 1868 
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littie book hM worked its way into all our best schools, East and West. 
It has ktely been adopted in the whole Stato of Oalifornia. It is used 
in Oswego, N. Y.; Oleveland and Cincinnatiy Ohio ; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
LonisTille, Kj.; and in nearly all the Normal Schools of the coontry* 
The Ikot that three editions of 10,000 each, have already been sold and 
a fbnrth edition is now in press, is rery good proof of the interest mani- 
fested in this little book. The first edition was issned only eighteen 
months ago. We are anxiously awaiting the Second Book on the same 
plan as the Primary, and trust the teachers of this State wiU not fail to 
secure a copy as soon as published. If it carries out the plan of the 
Primary, it cannot fail to be a great fayorito ¥rith those teachers who are 
wining to inyestigato and adopt the only true and phUosophieal method 
of teaching Geography. — 76. 



The introduction of lessons on natural objects and common things f 
marks an era of improvement in methods of primary instruction, which | 
is without a parallel in the history of education. At no stage in a course I 
of stady can Object Teaching be employed to better advantage than inf 
introducing young learners to the stody of Geography. 

I have examined Whiti's Glass-Book of Giogbapht with special 
care, and find that it embodies, in a cheap form, the best features of th( 
Object System, in a course of elementary lessons, which are in accor( 
anoe with nature and common sense. IlTis not often that so many yaltj 
able improvements are embodied in so small a volume. — W. H. Weli^ 
JSfi^t, of Pvblie Schools, Chicago. 

The Oral Lessons, which constitute Part First, are strictly in accof 

anoe with the natural order of early instruction. Such lessons ar^of 
great practical value in developing the fundamental ideas of GeograWh^ 

with which eveiy child should begin the study. I thank the aufior 

heartily for this timely addition to our means of teaching an Impoi^nt 

branch of scienoe. — ^A. S. Wilch, Princfpal of Michigan ^taU Noifnal 

Seheoh 

t am in receipt of your [White's] excellent little Glass Book of geog- 
raphy. I have examined it with pleasure. I hail its appearance its an 
indication in the right direction. It preeente a true and rational i^stem 
of leading tlie child up to the stody of Geography. I am especially-pleas- 
ed with the ** Syllabus of Oral Lessons." It meeto with my most hearty 
approbation, I should like to see it in the hands of every primary teaoh- 
«r in the land.— E. A. SMiLnoKy SupU of SehooUf Omoego^ Neu> )<ork, 

Pnbfished by Sargeiiti Wilson A ffinkl^ Oinoinnati, O. 
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MATESMATIGAL DSPARTMSNT. 



A oorrespondent, residing in Washington ooantyi writes us that D.'s 
lolntion of problem 65, in the August number, is not by oommon arith- 
metio; as required. Will our friend please send us an arithmetioal so- 
lation. 

No solution of problem 65 has been reoeiyed by the present editor of 
this Department. 

We give the following, whioh shows that the question properly belongs 
to Algebra. Let x and (21 — x) be the required parts. Assume x<2\ — «; 

then ?Lzi? X 1 = ,^ x 25. Clearing of fractions gives (21 — xY 
X 21— aj 

7 ^'i 

f = 25x* : hence21 — x=bx . • . « = -i and 21 — a? = ^. 

2 2 

Many algebraio questions may be solved by the rule of Position, but 

uch solutions are not strictly arithmetioal, since the rule itself is deriv- 

[ from an algebraic formula. 

Solution of Problem 3.— -Let ^ be a fraction equal to 9» ; adding 1 to 



term we have ^— = «»*. From the first, a = &m ; from second, 
6 + 1 

l = bfn^ + fTi^ By substitution, bm+i = bm} +f7i' and m = m^ + 

I — — (1). If the fraction ^ be proper, m < 1 and f?i* < 1 ; oon- 
' b b 

^ ^ ^1 becomes negative and m^ < m. If 

be other hand ~ be improper, /^ — ~ jbecomes positive and m* 
If we subtract 1 from each term, equation (1) becomes m=:ni} 
— ^ + --- ; and following a similar course of reasoning we find in 

the q^se of a proper m^ < m, and vice versa, A gricola, 

Frpdom, Wis. 

Thk solution can be made more general by adding n to both terms of 
the fr!|ction instead of 1. 

SoluUon of Problem 4.— Let x = side in rods ; then 4aj = -?-, and we 

160 

findaj«640; .-. 5^2,^^^ =: 2560, the number of acres. 
. loO 

^rudom, WU. Agbicola, 
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ArMther SoluHon qf Prohlen 5.— By the qaestion, C's money was on 
interest 2 years, B*8 4 yeiirs, and A's 6 years. We will first find the 
amount of Si for 2, 4, and 6 years, at 10 per cent, compound interest. 
The amount of %l for 1 year equals $1 x ^ + $1 = $ J^ + *U = tf», 
and the amount of |l ibr 2 years equals Sf^ x A + ^li = ^nncTT + 
Ijjff^ = Kli)*' ^^ 1^^® manner, we find the amount of $1 for 4 yean 
equals S(|J)S ^^^ ^<>' ^ years equals Id^)*. Henoe the present worft 
of |1 for 2 years equals |i -h (U)' = SCff)'* ^or 4 years equals |1 + 
(44)* = $ (i|)*, and for « yewrs equals $ 1 -5- (f})" = K^)*. Conse- 
quently the amount of l( jf )* for 2 years = amount of $(|f )^ for 4 years 
= amount of %i\jY for 6 years. Now it is evident that the required 
shares are proportional to (xt)% (iT)S (If)** These fraotions; it will be 
readily seen, are respectively equal to (t.t)'> (t.t)S (tt)*> ^^^ proportional 
to (1.1)*, (1.1)>, 1. 

Henoe (1.1)* + (1.1)' + 1 : 1:: $7348 : 11999.95 = A's share. 
(1.1)* + (1.1)» + 1 : (1.1)':: 17348 : $2419.93 =B'8 share. 
and (LI)* + (1.1)" + 1 : (1.1)*:: $7348 : $2928.12 = C's share. 

L. 0. 



r we invert the DitUor in IHviiion qf Fractions. — The value of i 

quotient in division depends upon the relative values of the dividend and 

divisor. If the divisor is less than the dividend, the quotient is such s 

part of the dividend as unity is of the divisor. If the divisor is a fj^» 

tion the quotient is as many times tho dividend as unity is times the oB- 

visor. Unity ie as many times a firadion as is expreissed by the reeipco- 

oal of the fraction. ( 

Hence the rule : *' Multiply the dividend by the reciprocal of the fnio- 

tjon." G. T. Plitchii^ 

Berlin, Wis. 

Problem 10.— A owed B $500, for which B was willing to wait a jesf 
longer provided A would pay a part and the interest at 6 per cent, in ad- 
vance on the remainder : A paid S200, and it is required to detennine 
what pfirt is to be credited on the principal, and what part will he re- 
quired to pay the year's interest on the unpaid portion of the prinoipalf 

Problem 11. — If the hour, minute and second hands of a olodk all 
turn on the same center, how long after 12 o'clock before the houif hand 
is half way between the minute and second hands, the second hand half 
way between the hour and minute hands, and the minute hand half way 
betwein the hbur and seoond hands T 

Problem 12.— A, B, 0, D and £, start together to travel around aa 
island 70 miles in circumference. They travel at the rate of 4, ^ 8, lli 
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and 13 mHea per day, respeotively. How long will it be before they meet 
again f J. E. 0. 

Problem 13i.-*-A eirde 24 inehes in diameter is to be divided into three 
equal parts by two parallel linos ; required the distance of each line 
from the center (^ the eirole. 

Problem 14.— How high above the earth mast a man be raised so that 
he may see \ of its sarfoce T Jaxss O'Oonnob. 

Wa9hingtan Co. 

Problem 15. — Divide 100 into two suoh parts that the square of one 
part multiplied by the other part shall be the greatest possible. J. E. C« 

Problem IG. — A triangle whose sides are 6, 7; and 8 feet, is suspend* 
ed from the angle opposite the longest side ; find the inclination of eaoh 
side to a level plane. 



GRADATION AND COURSE OP INSTRUCTION FOR 
COMMON SCHOOLS. 

Mr. Editor :— During the joint Institute of Fond du Lao and Dodge 
oounties, in October last, it was proposed by Superintendents Root and 
Phelps to undertake to secure a uniform classification of the schools of 
the two counties. The subject was somewhat discussed at the time and 
was finally referred to me for a plan, to be presented as soon as practi- 
cable. At that time I deemed it impossible to lay anything before the 
teachers of the coming season sufficiently digested to become of universal 
application, and as I think the subject of great importance and equally 
important to all, I have concluded by your consent to discuss it from 
time to time in the Journal. 

By the aid of several other teachers I have already drawn up a plan in 
the rough and some thirty or more teachers have promised to test its 
practicability and report improvements, l^he plan proposed sets forth 
not only a system of uniform gradation, bat also of uniform instruction 
and studies lor each grade. All will agree that such an end is greatly 
desirable and we believe it in a great degree attainable. 

For a long time to come the most of our country schools must be taught 
by those who are comparatively young and inexperienced, and conse- 
quently in this cause of so great moment and embracing so much diffi- ^ 
oolty and complication, we cannot expect suecess without system, nor 
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without making that system so plain that a teacher thoagh a mere yonth 
oannot err therein. Whenever a moltitade are engaged in any such work, 
concert of action is always necessary to ensure success. A blind man 
oannot chop because he oannot strike twice in the same place ; and as 
the natural eye cannot see mental culture, a strange teacher in a strange 
school is little better than totally blind in regard to the work already done 
and the manner in which it has been accomplished ; so one teacher 
strikes a blow here and another there and a third in another place, scarcely 
two striking in the same place or in the same way. As there is a mul- 
titude of teachers so is there a multitude of plans and notions ; and then 
too multitudes proceed almost without any plan, or method, and conse- 
quently we have a universal mixture of good, bad and indifferent, and 
because of our continual change of teachers this mixture is universally 
mixed and inflicted upon all classes of community without limit or bound. 
A tender plant set by one in peculiar soil in a particular way, is pulled 
up by the next and placed in another soil in a different manner, a third 
grows it in the shade a fourth in the sunshine, a fifth in the open fields 
and the sixth in a hot house, each blindly following his own notions re-, 
gardless of former methods of treatment. 

In government the variations are none the l^ss marked. One frets and 
scolds, one whips, one leads, one drives, one smiles, one tries the moral 
sensibilities, one the physical, one tries all and another none. The re- 
sult is obvious, yet it may not be amiss to make a few points. 

Such a state of things must necessarily produce a dwarfish, irregulari 
one-sided, rickety development. Little girls and boys are often seen car- 
rying a fifth reader to school and also a large grammar and geography^ 
having a fair ability to pronounce words in reading and perhaps to com- 
mit a grammar or geographly lesson, who have not the multiplication 
table half learned. Youth are frequently found who understand very 
, well common arithmetic, bu<| are miserable readers, while spelling is com- 
pletely out of the question. Some are permitted to pass over a great 
deal who learn nothing well but seem to have pursued the fortune ef the 
frog that ascended from a well ten feet every day and fell back nine every 
night. 

The waste of time and money, the loss of opportunity, the evil effects 
upon habit and character arising from a want of a well established and 
universal system in educating, is beyond calculation. 

Such a system, however, can never be made general by teachers alone. 
Experienced teachers may devise the plan but they must have the aid of 
a thorough School Law perfectly united in its links and operations from 
center to circumference to carry that plan into each and every school- 
room. 
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In shortj to aocomplish this end we need^ first, a State Organization or 
State Board to adopt proper educational systemB and lay them before the 
several counties ; secondly, a county officer to receiye such systems and 
lay them before the several towns ; thirdly, a town board to receive such 
systems from the county officer and lay them before a fit person hired by 
by them to see that they are fully carried out in every school and school 
department in his proper town. Such person should be required to at- 
tend to the grading and classifying (bound of course to the plans set forth 
by the State Board) of all schools, should see that each grade pursues 
the proper course of studies and also to the passage of pupils from one 
grade and class to another. Under such a plan the qualifications of pupils 
of the same grade would be nearly equal throughout the State, and all 
vonld be educated in the same manner in the same branches • Such a course 
woald greatly compensate for our continual change of teaoheri^ for a 
teacher would always find his school graded and classified and would know 
precisely in what manner and in what branches each pupil had been, in- 
strncted, and also in a great measure would atone for the employment 
of inexperienced youth as each would work unvier a guide in a well fitted 
borness. ^ 

That our school system should accomplish these and many more de- 
sirable results has been urged upon our State by almost, if not quite, 
every important educational influence within its borders for more than six 
years. 

The State Superintendents for at least eight years both in their public 
leotures and official reports have decided in its favor. The State Teach- 
er's Association during its last six sessions has each time adopted reso- 
lutions favoring without even a dissenting voice. Teachers' Institutes 
wherever the subject has been presented have passed the same judgmeni; 
with the same unanimity. 

We believe that in no important case has the system ever been reject- 
ed when once adopted in other States, and more than that it seems to meet 
with universal approbation among the educational classes. 

Cannot our Legislature be induced, during the coming session, to re- 
spond to this long continued and earnest appeal of those who are striving 
to build up the educational interests of the State T A. P. 

Eoricon, Wis. 



All things may be divided into two classes. First, things that you 
cm help ; second, things that you can^t help. To fret about the first 
would be unmanly ; about the second would be utter folly ; therefore, 
fret not at all. 
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OIJB 90HQ0L 8TaT£M«--N0BMAL BIBTRIXTTS. 

Any one ffkmiliftr wi<Ai the present working of onr School Sjstem will readily 
diaoover that a want of uniform efficiency is its great draw back. We have the 
h«ist of schools and the worst; enlightened and efficient saperrision and no sa- 
^TTmon at all, or the iMzt door io it. 

This state pf thtogSi admits of variow remedies. We call especial attention to 
the article preceding thiji, on the sul^eot of intrododog something like a general 
and /3j9tematic course of study into our schools.' The i;entleman who writes it 
Ifi no mere theoriaer, but a practical teacher, of long experience, who has given 
the subject careful attention. This work can be done without disturbing the 
existing organization of the schools ; it would merely be converting irregularity 
and conftision into order and symmetry j but it would prepare the way for another 
great step— the actual gradation of the schools, wherever that is practicable, into 
separate departments, under different teachers. 

We look for an article for our next issue u^on this latter subject, and the 
kindred one of a Tovm Organization, from a gentleman who has given it a spedni 
examination, and is in every way competent to do it justice. 

But there is something else needed. To improve our school system in theoiy, 
and lay down the best possible course of study on paper, will amount to little. 
We must have a good system, every where well administered, and teachers com- 
pekent to work under an enlightened and uniform plan, so thac a change of teach- 
en will not involve a change of plan, nor eause all thi^t has been done before to 
i^ diapamged, and^its benefilB more or less neutralized. How shall we attva 

The method of reaching this consummation is indicated ve think in the follow- 
ing A^t^pn of one of the Resolutions adopted at the la^t meeting of the State 
Teao^rs* ^^jsaociatiOA: 

I. Betolved, Thai in the judgment of thi« Ai^ooiatioa th« proper efficiency of oni 
Pnhlic School system requires : 

7. Tho esiablishpient of a serieg of Normal Schools^ and the diTision of the State for 
this purpose into Normal 3chool Districts, and the appointment of Normal Superintend- 
aiftta aver those distrlots who shall constitute a State Board of Bducatlon. 

This language is indeed somewhat general ; but if we can set on foot what is 
there recommended, we shall be in the way of securing a degree of efficiency and 
uniformity now quite unattainable. ThAsa " Normal " Districts should be sooh 
in the best and largest a^nse of the term. Rule, system and efficiency should be 
secured, in every respect^ in each diptrict ; and by the joint action of the Normal 
Superintendents, forming, with the State Superintendent a State Board of Educa- 
tion, the same blessings should, as &r as possible, be made uniform over the 
State. What is now approxunately attained in certain counties, under our best 
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Oouotj SuperintendentB) might be more fttll;^ attAinecl everywhere. Haviag 4lflO 
the Town Organization, we could reaoh the following resnlta: A ^ystemaUc and 
oQiform course of study, and a ooxree^iiding uniformity of teaching based u|K>n 
tittt course of study ; effident «{id uniform visitation, supervision and reporting, 
through the town, county and normal district (^ficers ; pniform and carefol ex- 
aminations of teachers, by the Oounty Bzaminers, under the direction of the 
Koimal District Superintendents ; yaluable and efficient institute woric or the 
drilling and Instractha^ of the existing body of teachersi leading on to the ulti^ 
mate establishment of a " Series of Normal Schools ;" and hastening the good 
time when, as in the more enlightened European States, neither law nor public 
Bentiment shall allow of any teachers but thpae who have been trained and 
iband fit for the work. 

Qow many such Normal Districts there should be in the State ; how the Su- 
peiintendents should be appointed; how loQg they should hold thmr office, eta, 
are questions which, though important, we will not enter upon now. We incline 
to think that at present we might profitably make these districts co-terminous 
with our Coi^essional R^reaentative Districts-^or rather that six districts 
would be enoug]^, liowever t^ey might be bounded* 

We can see the possibility of 4 gloripua ednoatipqal (uture for Wiaoonsm; biijt 
90t until the earnest iriends of education shall by a **long pull, and strong puU, 
9Bd a pull altogether,'' lift the exiting inoubus from her breast, and send a vital 
and mvigorating current through all her veins. 



AN INDUSTRIAL OOLLBGB. 

We understand the Commissioners have seleeled the 240,000 acres of land do- 
nated by Congress to the State for founding an Industrial College. The veiy 
grave question arises: how shall the work be carried out ? The proceeds of the 
grant cannot be applied to the erection of buildings; how shall they be secured T 
Can the existing State University be made to work in harmony with the new and 
important educational enterprise opening before us? This would depend very 
much, we judge, upon the wisdom of the Legislature in authorizing, and of the 
"Regents " or other officers who might be charged with the duty of carrying out 
aoeh a plan. We have heard the opinion expressed, by many intelligent perrons, 
aa we have been in different portions of the State, that the service rendered or 
Boon likely to be rendered by the State University, as a merely Collegiate Institu- 
tion, is in no proportionate degree commensurate with the money that has been 
e^nded upon it. It has graduated forty-Ave young men — four and a half a 
year for the ten yearn i^ce the first dass ef graduates went forth. These gradu- 
ates could have found just as good &cilities for the usual academical instruction, 
in other colleges, readily accessible, and the resources of the University might 
■QBcfa more profitably have beek devoted, from the outset, principally to the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of Pn^Msional Schools. It is not too late to mend. 

The two sorts of professional instruction most imperativdy and extenf»ively 
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needed, are in the departments of Teaching and Agriculture. We should have 
had, long before this, a well endowed Normal school or schools, and one or more 
Agrioultural schools. Not to speak of our wants \ix the former department, to 
meet which we need, as soon as we can get them, a half dozen Normal Schools, 
we also need an ample provision for Agricnltural and other iDdustrial Education. 
We shall soon have one million inhabitants and more than one hundred thousand 
fiumers in the State. Of these latter, not less than nine out of ten will be mei? 
tillertf of the soil, performing their work upon no basis and with no guidance of 
scientific knowledge. 

If provision is not made to afford to the sons of these farmers an opportunity 
to acquire something more than the mere skill of laborers, it will be a proof that 
the State is recreant to her duty. 

But something doubtless will be done. The ''elephant" has been given to 
us, and something must be done with it. There will be plenty of fingers itching 
to handle a property which' ought to yield, if judiciously managed, from a quarter 
to a half million dollars. We look with much interest to see what mil be done. 

Not only might the University be made more extensively useful than it now 
is, by furnishing professional rather than academical instruction, but it might 
properly occupy a position of precedence and authority among the colleges of the 
State. Nothing can so certainly operate to lower the standard of scholarship 
and bring degrees into contempt, as for the Legislature t5 keep conferring the 
power to grant the latter upon institutions that can in the nature of things amount 
to little more, for years to come, except on paper, than a first or second rate 
Academy. If we are not mistaken, the opinion that a State University may 
most properly have the sole authority to confer literary degrees for the State, has 
the sanction of names eminent in the educational world. Let the local colleges 
make as many scholars as they please, and then let the University, upon the 
basis of a thorough and bona fide examination, impartially confer its honors upon 
those who deserve them. This would expose all shams, stimulate a healthiiil 
rivalry and elevate scholarship. We have the promise of an article upon this 
subject from a gentleman who has well considered it and can do it justice. 

Mb. Pioeabd's Essay. — ^The large number of teachers who have heard it, and 
a still larger number who have not, will be gratified, we are sure to read Mr. 
Pickard's ingenious and instructive Essay in the present number. A n earnest and 
appreciative teacher who writes below, will see that her wish is anticipated: 

**If it is convenient for you, will you publish the Essay read by Mr. Pickard 
at Kenosha? Perhaps I aim partial; yet I can truly say that nothing I heard 
read or said, either at the State or National Assodation, impressed me so deeply 
as the **Blrd*a Eye View of the Profession." Truly Yours, -. 

AOKNT 07 NOBMAL BoABD.— OoL J. 0. MoMymii of Racine, is examining the 
Normal Classes this year, and has we believe nearly or quite completed the 
work. 
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Thb Nobual Dvpabthent. — Looking in upon the Normal Department of the 
UoiyerBity the other day, after an absence from home, we fonnd quite unexpect- 
edly that it was " the last day." An examination in Grammar took place, based 
upon a miscellaneous colleoti on of examples of false syntax. The test, which 
yns a pretty severe one, was uncommonly well sustained. 

A large number of the late pupils will teach this winter, but we learn that 
there are neyertheless already indications of a large attendance next term. Mr. 
Allen and Miss Moody are doing a good work. The grand thing needed is enough 
pupils who will stay and finish a full course of study and training. 

Though the opening of the Department is a gain to the University, in num- 
bers, influence and receipts, we doubt whether the advantage is equally great to 
«uch a school itself to be thus located and connected. We conceive that it would 
be a much greater advantage to such an enterprise to be able to command ample 
material for a Model School and School of Practice - an indispensable part in- 
deed of a well organized and well developed institution for training men and 
women for the work of teachers and educators. 

The Election in this State has resulted in part, in a manner to make the 
ftiends of education rejoice ; not only by continuing Mr. Pickard in office, but 
several of our most active and useful County Superintendents. In Racine, Wal- 
worth, Green, Iowa, Dane, (West District), Jefferson, Waukesha, Milwaukee, 
(1st District), Sauk, Vernon, Trempealeau, Winnebago, Waupaca, Oconto and 
Door, the present incumbents are re-elected, embracing several excellent men. 
On the other hand several new Superintendents will appear on the scene. We 
shall be able to give a complete list we presume next month. 

Under the present system, the result, as in the former election of town super- 
intendents, will always be chequered. In one county, where they are ko fortu- 
ii&te as to have a competent man, and the good sense to elect him, good work 
will be done. In another county, perhaps alongside, a mere place-man will be 
pat in charge of the schools and teachers, and the consequence is a multiplica- 
tion of the evils of an inefficient town superintendency by a o umber equal to that 
of the towns in the county thus short-sighted and unfortunate. 

Waupaca Normal and High School.— We had the pleasure of spending a 
little time in this school last month. Some seventy names had been enrolled jn 
the Normal Department, and a goodly number of these are so far advanced that 
they have been examined on the first year's course, under the Normal Board. 
Beginnmg with Institutes— a month's session last year under Mr. Allen — with 
a three months session this year, we hope Mr. Wemli will be able to see at length 
a permanent school for teachers grow up somewhere, as the result of his efforts. 

Waupaca county stands in the front rank. We think she will have as many 
teachers her^&fter, in proportion to her whole number, who have had some de- 
gree of real and useful professional training, as any county in the State. 

However this may be, Waupaca is the ** banner county " on the Journal ques- 
tion. Fifty-one (nearly two-fifths) of her teacheis are subscribers. 
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Jaoksoh OouHVt it aiousiiig firom a dormatit state. An Intitate of four days 
Boahn was held last week, la the idoe achool*house of District No. T, Mack 
Biyer Falls. The names of twentyosix teachers were enrolled. 

F]ro£ Bairow, of Black Biver Falls lectured, and cheertullj imparted much m- 
stmction on topics of vital importance. A number of eatertahiing, instractiye 
and practical lectures were delivered; also several meritorious essays were read 
to large and attentive audiences in the M. E, Church. All manifested a desir* 
to labor in the cause. 

Another meeting of tiie Institute was appointed at Melrose, Jackson county^ 
next May. B. B. & 

November 23, 1863. 

EvANSViLLB Seminabt, of which D. T. Kilgore, now in the army, was long 
Principal, is now in charge of Bev. Wm. H. Coleman. 

WisooNSiN FiKALB CoLLEOB, at Fox Lake, is in charge of Misses C. A. Bodge 
and M. L. Crowell, as Associate Principals* Mr. Goldthwaite, the former Friad- 
pal, has a school for boys we understand at Fox Lake. 

Basaboo CoLLEGiATi Iksiituk which was chartered as a College last winter, 
shows by its last Catalogue a total (mcluding those in the Prfbary Department) 
of 199 pupils. The Institution is in charge of Mr. E. F. Hobart, assisted by 
several other teachers. 

Ahsrioan Institvts of Insvkuction. — This venerable Institution held its 
thirty-fourth annual session August 26tii, 6th and Ub. The following subjects 
were discussed: 

1. *' What kind of Instruction is best adapted to prepare our pupils to appre- 
ciate and discharge their duties as citizens and patriots ?" 

2. ** Would the general introduction of Object Teachmg into our schools be 
beneadal?" 

8. <* The best methods of teachhig Beading." 

Several addresses were delivered on practical subjects. 

Charles Northend, editor of, the Connecticut School Journal, was elected 
President Attached to his name as a nucleus, is a comet'i^ tail of names of Yioe 
Presidents. 

Samuel D. Mason was elected Secretary, and Wm. D. Ticknor of Boston, 
Treasurer. 

T. D. Adams, Mass., and Granville B. Putnam, Quincy, Mas&, Corresponding 
Secretaries.— -/ndfona School Journal, 

Emancipation in Bussia^ as elsewhere, is a wonderfhl stimulant of the intel- 
lect. In one district, which formerly had ten village schools and 266 pupils 
there are now 1,128 schools and 16,38T pupils; in anol^r the schools have in- 
creased firom 20 to 277, and the pupils from 375 to 4,192 ; and in a third the 
schools have advanced finom 808 to 1,238, and the pupils from 4,896 to 3e,000.«- 
JBjxhcmge, 
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LiaHT WANTED. 

ViSL, EDiTOA—Having seen in the August No. of the Journal, a question which 
has been going the rounds in some of the oounty examinational on which the 
teachers are not agreed; I thought I should like to hear how you or some of 
your correspondents would solve it The questMn ia,^*' A man bought a hone 
for 250 dollars, what must he ask for him, that he mvy take 10 per cent less 
than he asks, and yet gain 16 per oent?" Some of them maintain that he must 
Mk 1319.4-9 and others, #312.60 ; an answer through ttie medium of the Jour- 
nal will greatly oblige. B. A. J. 

Jeflferson, Nov. 11, 1S68. 

Mr. EnrroB— I am informed it is the custom of some Ckranty Superintend^ts to 
destroy the examination papers of teachers after calculating their standing. Ought 
they not rather to be preserved for future reference? A Tbaohxb. 

THE JOURNAL FOB 1864. 

We can sHU au^ppk^ hack mmbera of Vol. VIII, and wiU tdhenomibscriptiona to 
extend beyond the dose of the volume. 

The whole volume, 60 cts. January to June^ 30 cts. 

Vol Yni, and Atwater's School Gk>vemment Cards pre-paid, $1.60 

'' " •* Chapman's ICap of Wisconsin, on Cloth " 1.10 

" " " Orcutt's Hints to Teachers ** 4.00 

Journal six months^ and the Gk>vernment Cards prepaid, 1.30 

*' " « " Map of Wisconsin " 80 

" " " '* Hints to Teachers '* 70 

We omit the Table of Subscriptions, by Counties, till next month. 

0* We shall be glad to have those indebted for the Journal, especially if for 
on^ two or three years past, remit the amount dua 

SCHOOL BOOKS-OHR ABYERTISBRS. 

The former inactivity in the book trade seems to' have passed by. This is a 
A good sign. Many new and valuable books for schools are being issued. On a 
a former page, we present notices of new works in Geography, by various authors. 

Hessrs. Ivison, Phinkit ft Co. of N. T., present a Circular of some of their 
more important and valuable school books. 

^essra. LippmoOTT & Co., of Philadelphia, announce a new Geography. 

Messrs. Saboxvt, Wilsok ft Hiskle^ of Cindnnati, not only continue their 
fall advertisement, but present a strong array of notice? and testimonials. 

Messrs. FowIiBB ft Wills, of New York, present a list of their popular works. 

Messrs. Bashss ft Bubb have a Circular of the popular National Series, on the 
^ two pages of the cover ; also a list of other valuable books. 

RANKIN'S SCHOOL DESK. 
We call especial attention to the advertisement of this excellent Desk, on tiie 
flnt inside page of the cover. 
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BOOK TABLE. 

KOBIKBOH'B Niw SUEViTwa AWD NAVIGATION. Edited by Ortn Boot, A. M., ProfeBsor 
of Mathematics in Hamilton College. New York : Irlson, Phinney Sc Co. Chicago : 
8. C. Griggs & Co. 1803. 

This Is a most complete and practical work, well calculated to interest both teacher 
and student ; in many respects it is superior to any other treatise on the same subject 
with which we aie acquainted. We notice in the first chapter, a set of beautiful plat«8 
representing the Surveyor's Compass, Solar Compass, Transit, Level, Sextant, and other 
instruments, each ftilly described. The rules of mensuration are well arranged, and 
many of them expressed both in common language and analytically. Throughout the 
entire work,, the questions presented are of the most practical character ; those relat- 
ing to Land Surveying, as stated in the preface, are " formed mainly from the field notes 
of actual operations, and are sufiiciently numerous to ftmiliarlze any student with the 
workings of all practical cases." j^^ q^ 

Practical Spellib and Dxfinib, containing about four thousand words, with whose 
orthography and meaning aU should be familiar. By George Sherwood, Author o/ 
«« Writing Speller," and « Speller and Pronouncer." New York : Barnes & Burr ; 
Chicago : George Sherwood ft Co. 

The words in this Speller are grouped in thlrty-four classes, as « Agricultural Terms 
and Implements," "Flowers and Plants,'- "Human Body and Parts," "Political 
Terms," " War or Military Terms," etc. Suggestions for using the book are given, and 
altogether we think it might be made very useful. It is somewhat analogous to North- 
end's " Dictation Exercises," but designed for less advanced classes ; it is a good com- 
panion to the Speller and Pronouncer, and may be used with the " Writing Speller." 

Th» Wisconsin Fabmir, a Monthly Magazine, devoted to Agriculture, Horticulture and 
Rural Economy. Edited by J. W. Hoyt, Secretary of the Wisconsin State Agricul- 
tural Society. Published by Hoyt Sc Campbell. Madison, Wis. 

We learn that the JParmer under its present efficient management, has rapidly increas- 
ed its circulation. This is what it deserves. , It has long been a wonder to as (more so 
than that most teachers do not take an Educational Journal), that so few farmers take 
publications devoted to their interests. The Wisconsin Farmer should be taken not 
merely by thousands, but by tens of thousands. It is very little to say of it that it is 
eminently readable, instructive and useful. 

We observe by the Prospectus for 1864, that every subscriber not only gets the Farmer 
for one dollar, but a prize in the form of a choice grape vine, blacKberry root, or some- 
thing of that sort. * 

AU who *ill send us One Dollar, shall receire the Farmer one year, and the Jaumalsit 
months, that is from January to the end of the volume. 

Bubal Nrw Yoekbr, Edited and Published by D. D. T. Moore, Eochester, N. Y. $2 a year. 
This is a sterUng ftimily and rural Weekly, and may be commended to all, farmers or 
otherwise, who wish such a publication. Vol. XV. commences with 1864, and among the 
new features promised, is a special Department of " Sheep Husbandry " tp be conduct- 
ed by H.S. RandaU, author of the "Practical Shepherd," which will commend it to 
wool growers. 
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THE TOWNSHIP SYSTEM. 

Takik bt Pbbmission jiBLOU THE Report or the State Supt. foe 1863. 

That the County Saperintendencj ia a atep in advanoe, a great im- 
provement upon the Town Superintendent ajatem, ia generally acknowledg- 
ed by those beat acquainted with the operation of both agenciea ; but 
m&ny sincero frienda of popular education regret the lose of the local 
officer, who, -when capable and faithful, effected ao much in a direction in 
which the County Superintendent ia able to do but littlci the visitation 
ftod saperyision of schools ; and, ao much ia this losa felt that; in certain 
localitiesy some are advocating a return to the former order of thingai 
CTen at the sacrifice of the County Superintendency. Belieying that auch 
a step would be a retrograde one, and that it ia entirely unnecessary, I 
shall proceed to indicate what I conceive to be a better method of securing 
efficient local aupervision of the achoola; without sacrificing the fruit of 
yeara of earnest effort; the County Superintendency. We need not only 
efficient supervision; but a complete and harmonioua system to supervise. 

As our schools are organized at present; no system of supervision can 
be really effective in securii^ unity of plan; and systematic development 
of that plan in our educational work. Each school district is a separate, 
independent republic; acoonntable to no higher authority; and dependent 
upon none, except in the matter of the examination of teacherS; and the 
umnal receipt and expenditure of a vary small amount of money. We 
call the aggregation of agencies through which we educate our children 
a school syston; wh«n, in point of fact; there is no vital legal connection 
between these separate agenoies; and there is not a Bchool established by 
law within the State. Not only is the kind of school; and the time it 
shall continue, dependent upon the vote of a majority of the residenta of 
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the distrioty bat one more than half of the legal yotersy a bare minority, 
oan preyent the establishment of a school at aU. Afcain, while in one 
distrioty in conseqnenoe of the intelligence and wealth of the people, a 
good graded school may be maintained ten months eaol| year, in an ad- 
joining district, on account of the absenoe of intelligence, and the pov- 
erty of the people, a miserable apology for a school, in which only the 
simplest radiments of an English education are taught, is maintabedfor 
three or four months only. 

Now no system of supervision, be it erer so good, oan remedy the above 
mentioned evils, and others inherent in our system. What we need is, 
the abolishment of the separate district system^ and the establishment 
of the Township Ststsm of school organization and government. 

In this system each town constitutes a district, and all matters per- 
taining to the schools are under the direction of a board elected by the 
various sub-districts. The secretary of this board takes the place of the 
old Town Superintendent, visits and supervises the schools, grades them, 
assists the teachers in classifying the pupils, etc. ; in a word, is the effi- 
cient agent of the town board, and the necessary connecting link between 
the County Superintendent and the Schools. Taxes for the support of 
schools would, under this system, be levied upon the town as a whole, and 
eyery individual would pay an equal share of such taxes in proportion to 
the amount of property owned by him. 

Further details of the system will be given in connection with what 
follows. The advantages of this system are many and evident: 

1 . As each town forms a schopl district, and each parent would be 
permitted to send his children to the school which best accommodated 
them, all the expense, trouble, and ill feeling, consequent upon the fre- 
quent changes in the boundaries of districts, would be entirely avoided, 

2. School houses would be built when and where they were needed. 
Many districts are now compelled to suffer, year after year, all the inoon- 
yenienoe and loss occasioned by the use of a small, badly oonstruoted, 
ill arranged house, because of difficulties concerning the site, or the in- 
disposition of the. voters to furnish the means to erect a new buildiof;. 
Under the towuship system these difficulties would be avoided, as the 
board, compo4ed of delegates from all parts of the town, would not be 
likely to be influienQed hj local disputes in reference to the site for a house, 
but would locate it at aaeh. point as would best accommodate those for 
whom it was selected ; ftod as the funds for building the house woald be 
Isawn from the wboU.tQvrn^ the tax. upon eaoh individual would be so 
gm^U as not tp be in the^least buvdensooie, and there would be no neoes- 
%itj for deli^«, . 



3. Schools can be graded more easily under the township than ander 
the separate district system. The districts, as now organised, as a gen- 
eral ralC; are too feeble in numbers and wealth to maiiitain more than 
one departmenti and the law of 1858, permitting distriets to unite for 
High School purposes has been entirely inoperatiye, no action having been 
taken by any district in accordance with its proyisions. The Summer 
Schools, in the country especially, are Primary Schools in most respects, 
while the Winter Sohools embrace all grades of pupils from the Pri^Ary 
to the Grammar or High School. This condition of things necessitates 
the employment of better educated, more ezperieneed teachers during- 
the wint^ term, at a oost for their seryices of about double the amount 
paid for the sasne length of time in the summer, while there is not, on 
as average, mote than a dozen childron in each district whose capacity, 
adtancement, or range of studies, demands a better or more costly teacher 
thin the one employed dnring the summer ; and thus the education of these 
few costs the dtstrlot the difference between the wages paid in summer 
and winter, amounting, for a four months school, to from thirty to sixty 
dollars. Now if there were, within reach of the class of larger pupils in 
three or four distiicts, a school of a higher grade, to which they could all 
have access, the winter school in their respectite districts could be con- 
tinued as a I'rimary or Intermediate School, under the charge of the same 
teacher employed in the summer, and one higher grade teacher would suf- 
fice for several districts. By this arrangment all the pupils in a town 
would be divided into two grades, at a cost for tuition not greater than 
that now incurred ; and the total additional expense would be measured 
by the cost of erecting a sufficient number of buildings to accommodate 
the higher grade of pupils. In many instances, by a proper arrangement 
of the terms of school, the houses already erected would serve for 
both grades of pupils. In some district, in which the house is so situated 
as to be easy of access to the larger scholars in several surrounding dis- 
tricts, let there be a term of school of school commencing so soon as the 
ground is settled and the weatl^er is pleasant in the spring, and continu- 
iug to the first of July ; and a fall term commencing about the middle of 
Augusc and continuing till the middle of November, thus affording the 
primary pupils six months or more of uninterrupted school during the 
n>08t pleasant season of the year, which would be far more beneficial to 
to them, intellectually and physically, than the usual summer and winter 
terms, with the extremes of warm and cold weather, producing sickness, 
tarninesB, and irregularity of attendance, and thus wasting a good share 
<'f the money expended. The winter term could then be deyoted entirely 
to th(» grammar or higher grade iicholara, Who, under a competent instruc- 
tor, whose whole time was given to them and their studies, would make 
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as nooh progress in one term as they now do^ in the mixed sohoolsy in 
two or more. Again, whenever a new school house is to be boilt, its lo- 
cation, sise and internal arrangement can all be adapted to the new order 
of things, so that, in process of time, without any violent changes, 
or any appreciable increase of expense, the focilities for nuuntaining 
graded schools can be established throughout the State. 

4. Better supervision of the Schools. The County Superintendent! 
though exercising a general supervision over all the schools in his county, 
is entirely unable to give, to each school, that personal attention neces- 
sary to obtain a complete knowledge of its condition and wants ; and 
some of the most active and efficient Superintendents have felt the need 
of a local officer to co-operate with and aid them in effecting improvements 
in the arrangement and management of the schools. As before stated, the 
Secretary of the town board will be the proper person to have the imme- 
diate supervision of the schools, and will have power, under Uie direction 
of the boards to grade and arrange them, suggest and enforce rules for 
their management and government, and advise with ^nd assist the tesoh- 
era in all cases in which advice and assistance are needed. He should be 
appointed by the board, and he may be one of their number, or not, so 
that the best person to fill the p^ace is elected. 

We should thus secure all the advantages of the Town Superintendent 
system, without losing any of the benefits resulting from the establish- 
ment of the County Superintendency. 

5. Economy of administration. AH the expense now incurred in 
organizing new districts, and in changing the boundaries of old ones, would 
be saved. Each child being permitted to attend that school which best 
accommodated him, and the amount of tax which each person would pay 
being the same, no matter in what what sub-district he resided, there 
would be no reason for altering districts ; consequently very few changes 
would be made, and those few would be easily effected, and attended with 
little or no expense. Again, the liability to a less of moneys is in pro- 
portion to the number of hands through which they pass, and it is no 
wonder that, with nearly five thousand disbursing officers, there is a good 
deal of waste of district funds every year. 

Under the Township system the financial affairs of all the schools in 
a town being managed by the same board, one treasurer would be suf- 
ficient, and, in order not to multiply officers, the town treasurer, who now 
collects and receives all the school moneys belonging to his town, might 
be the treasurer of the board, and upon the order of its secretary, coun- 
tersigned by its president, would pay oat such moneysi when needed. 
Thus the number of disbursing officers would be reduced &om nearly five 
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thooBand, to less than eight hundred, and besides the diminished liability 
to loss on acooant of the decrease in the namber of disbursing officers, 
the expense incurred in executing nearly two thousand treasorers bonds 
each year would be sared. 

6. Better accommodation of the people. Under the present system it 
is necessary to organize districts in such a form as to secure a certain 
amount of taxable property in order to support a school, and thus it often 
happens that a person resides in one district while the greater part of his 
property is situated in another ; and many live in close proximity to 
hoiues to which they would be glad to send their children, but, because 
they live in a different district, they are obliged to send them to schools 
lept in houses remote from them, and difficult of access. Again, it often 
happens that a populous district possesses a small, badly arranged house, 
while an adjoining district, with few scholars, has a large and convenient 
one ; yet the children of the populous district cannot attend the school 
in the other one without the payment of a tuition fee, or a change in the 
boundaries of their district, involving time, expense, and often an appeal 
to the State Superintendent. Under the Township system this would all 
be changed, as it would be for the interest of every person to have the 
namber of pupils in each school proportioned to the size of the house, 
find its power to accommodate them. 

There would also be an equality of privileges in the different districts, 
as, the schools being supported by a general tax, justice would require 
that they be maintained an equal length of time throughout the town, 
and we should not see, as we now do, so great a disparity in school priv- 
ileges in adjoining districts. 

Free schools are founded upon the principle that it is the duty of the State 
to see that the children within its limits are educated . To this end a gener- 
ous pnbHc fund is provided, and the people are yearly taxed to support the 
system ; yet the kind and amount of instruction given to the children of 
different districts depend entirely upon influences which the law does not 
seek to guide or control. Now conmion sense and justice demand that 
wherever children enough to organize a school are found, one should be 
established with all the means and appliances necessary to secure the re- 
sult desired, the proper education of the children attending it. 

7. Employment of Teachers. It being the special duty of the secre- 
tary of the town board to visit the schools, become acquainted with their 
condition and wants, the capacity, tact, and success of the different teach- 
ers, he would better qualified to select the person suited to each school 
than nine- tenths of the District Clerks under the present system possibly 
can be ; thus better teachers would be employed — that is, teachers better 
^pted to their positions — and they would not be changed each term, as 
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thej DOW are, bat would remain in one school so long as they were sao- 
ceBsful in their work. Incoo^petent and unsucoessful teachers would be 
sifted ont, the standard of attainments of all those employed would be 
gradually and surely raised, and the consequent progress of the Bchools 
would be oertain and uninterrupted. 

The new system of examination by the Oounty Superintendent has 
done much to elevate the standard of attainments, and weed out unsuc- 
cessful teachers, but, inasmuch as an examination in regard to scholar- 
ship is not always a true test of the qualificatians of an applicant, and 
as it is not possible for the County Superintendents to give that person, 
al attention to each school neoessary to enable him to judge correctly in 
regard to the skill and faithfulness of the teacher, many persons are stiU 
employed who have no real fitness for their po9i^><>n, and who are retain- 
ed through favoritism or indifference on the pi r of those by whom they 
are engaged, ^'uch persons would be quietly dropped from the list of teach- 
ers, and would engage in other pursuits, or, by the use of proper means 
become fitted for the responsible positions of instructors of youth. 

I have thus presented some of the main points in which it is believed 
that the Township system is superior to to the present District system, 
and it only rem* ins to notice some of the objections urged to it by those 
who object to change, or who are satisfied with the system as it is. 

The first objection is to the raiding of taxes for the support of schools 
by the town at large. Looking at the matter from a personal stand point, 
many think a gener 1 tax would be unjust to different loealities, for the 
reason that the children of school age are not proportioned to the valua- 
tion of property, and thus a wealthy district, with few children, would 
pay for the education of children residing in other districts. This ob- 
jection is the same one so often urged against free schools by the child- 
less capitalist, or the wealthy tax-payer whoso children were already edu- 
cated, '* I ought not to pay for educating my neighbor's children." As 
before stated, &ee schools are established on the assumption that " the 
property of the State shall educate the children of the State/' and con- 
sistency requires that the details of the system shall be so arranged as to 
carry out this fundamental principle. What justice is there in requiring 
that a specified portion of territory shall furnish the means to educate 
the children residing therein, so long as you withhold from its tax-p^y- 
pa/ers the power to decide who shall inhabit that territory. 

The fact is^ that the fairest method of maintaining the schools would 
be by a tax upon the whole State, and the larger the district embraced in 
one organization, the more just and equal will be the taxation. 

The moneys apportioned yearly by the State Superintendent, and those 
levied upon the tovms by the County Board of Supervisors, are distrib- 
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uted to each diBtriot m proportion to the number of children between the 
ages of four and twenty residing therein ^and as the latter moneys are 
isised by a tax apon each town as a whole> and not by separate distriotSi 
the plan adrooated, is, in fact, in operation already, and only needs to' be 
extended to the levy aiid oolieotion of all the funds' needed to support the 
•diools. 

In the second place, many will object to the raising of funds by the 
whole town, ta build a school house in a particular district, who would 
be willing that the schools Should be supported by a general tax, after 
the houses are built. This objection is removed by considering the town 
S8 a single district, which needs several houses to ncccmmodate its pupils. 
}i is true, that, for convenience sake, the tcwn is divided into sub 'die* 
iricts, yet, for general purposes it is b unit, and should be managed ac- 
cordingly. Each town is divided into road districts, yet when a new 
highway is to be laid out, the whole town is called upon to pay the ex- 
pense incurred for right of way, etc., though but fbw of its tax-payers 
aire personally benefited ; and When a bridge is to be built no one thinks 
of asking the oitisens residing in tb^ road district in which the bridge 
is needed to fittmish the funds to pay for erecting it ; and it cannot be 
%tthe education of the children in 'Wisconsin is a matter of less inter- 
est to the people than the laying out of highways, and the erection of 
hridges. Returns made to the State Superintendent show that, on an 
STerage, in the larger' counties, not more than four school houses are built 
in each year ; and this wtmld give to eaoh town, but one to build every 
^ee years, and this bnden, being bone by all the tax payers, would be 
so li^t, as soiurealy ^to be felt. All the i^ildren woaM thus be provided 
with sehool privileges, and the protraeted efibrt and struggle now neces- 
esry in most distribts, in order to secure the erection of a school house 
Wtmld be avoided. 

In order to avoid all seeming inJniEdiice, it might be provided, that 
^'«e districts Which had, within a certain limited time, erected good and 
labstantial houses, sht)uld be dxempted from the payment of the taxes 
niied for building houses, for a number of years after the adoption of 
the township system. 

All other inequalities and deeming irregularities can be as well 
pnvided for, end it is eotifidently believed, that a law can be framed, 
pveserving for «ur stobool system all its prominent vital and valuable 
^nres, and engrafting thereon such addidonal ones as will give it 
hsi^ony ssid eomplelene8s> make it a better exponent of our educational 
Itan^ng, mote worthy of affection and generous support, and insure the 
neeessfol aeoemplishment of its great design, the education and eleva- 
<i>on of the whoto people. 
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A DEVOTED EDUCATOR GONE. 

BT p. R. 8PBN0BR. 

Died, at Cleveland, OUo, September 13th, 1863, Prof. Jaxss W. Lvbk, 
aged 39. He was at the time of his decease, prindpal agent of the 
Spencerian system of writing for the pablishing hoase of Ivison, Phin- 
ney & Co., New York ; also part owner of the copyright, and associate 
aathor of the systenu His history should be familiar to the young, as a 
beacon Jight in directing their energies, and cheering them onward with 
stem endeavor in the great battle of life. 

His father died of cholera, at Jefferson, 0., in^832, leaving Jambs, 
then seven years old, without ,mean8 or home, to direct his own way 
amoQg the shoals and quicksands of life's perilous voyage. He went to 
live in the family of Mr. Ashbel Kellogg, in Claridon, Geauga coantyj 
Ohio, then eight years old, and there continued to reside and labor dili- 
gently, with the limited advantages of a country school, till the decease 
of Mr. Kellogg, in 1843. Again t^own upon the worid, and the neoos- 
sity of making a selection boking to a permanent pursuit being appaienft 
tp him, he resolved on acquiring, firsts an educa^n. But to aid the will 
the means were minus. To secure the means, he decided to master the 
art of writing, and through the profits of teaching fulfill his settled da- 
sign. 

Twenty years ago this autumn he took his seat at a spare table, in the 
Treasurer's office, of Ashtabula county, at Jeffef«on,<and commenced his 
labors under my inatructiom. Awkward and undeveloped, both in person 
and intellect, to the careless obserrer he presented no pledge of sucoess ; 
and so little had he been accustomed to concentrate his energies in any 
scientific effort, that at the end of a month's most devoted toil he had 
scarcely made one per cent, of ohirogn^hic advance. At this point, in 
in view of his probable fiulure and the dis8oIuti<mof all his bright dreams 
of the future, and almost despairing, he burst into a flood of tears, and 
wept like a child. This was the culminating point in his progressive 
and finally bright history. 

It taught me the intensity of his desire, and gave evidence of his ca- 
pacity to do, as he had arranged matters in the piogramme of hU mind. 
Of course I was at once by his side to bid him hope on and labor en, for 
he was safe. He did hope on, and labor on with an iron will, and de« 
voted and singular fidelity to every hint touching the six prominent fea- 
tures of the art, and so rapid was his advance horn that dark hour, that 
v^ithin three weeks thereafter he was lecturing ably and instructing do- 
lighted classes through the several school-rooms of the BcMrve. 
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What a lesson is here taaght to the youth of our ooantrjr to persevere? 
To baild their own fortune, and even fome, nor to be content with such 
* advantages alone as attach by courtesy. 

From this hour the tendency of Mr. Lusk was upward and onward to 
that enviable point of public celebrity which he eijoyed at the time of 
his death. The education he coveted he secured — ^though not perhaps to 
the extent he had planned. 

He also prepared himself for thd practice of ikkedicinCy and graduated 
at the Bcleotie Medical OoUegCy in Cincinnati. But he had too deeply 
identified liim self with the interests of education to be permitted by the 
pablio voice to renounce the active labors of the school room. To his 
iidelityy devotion^ and enlightened skill, the pubHc schools of MassUlon, 
Builidoi Cleveland and New York, with the many normal schools and 
teachers' institutes so fortunate as to secure his transforming services, 
will long bear testimony. 

At the blackboard and before classes he had no superior. He taught 
irith a clearness and force which left and abiding impress. As a free off- 
hand scribe he was unexcelled, and always carried grace and symmetry 
into his hurried correspondence. When he designed accuracy, whether 
in basinesB or ornamental style, perfection acknowledged him in close 
proximity*. When he turned his mind on education in 1843, the best 
labor he could perform would not command more than f 125 per annum. 
Knowledge^ science, reliability, and industry placed a salary of |1500 at 
his command. He seemed to create and multiply talent by his sterUng 
and tireless endeavors to employ it. His tenacity of purpose would have 
rendered him eminent in any occupation to which he lent his energies. 
A resolution on his decease, passed October 3, 1853, by the Teachers' 
Association of the City of Cleveland, clearly shows the estimate in which 
Mr. Lusk was universally held : 

Mesolved That we respect, esteem, and honor the high example of an earnest teacher 
and Christian gentleman whioh he uniformly exUblted before us. 

At the inauguration of the two primitive links of the great National 
Chain of Commercial doDeges, namely, those of Cleveland and Buffalo— 
in 1854 and 1865, Mr. Lusk was associated with H. B. Bryant and H. D. 
Stratton, as co-partner and teacher, under the style of Bryant, Lusk & 
Stratton. Thousands of our young men, and well-ordered counting- 
houses, will bear honorable testimony to the quality and fidelity of his 
instructions, while thus laboring. 

With intellectual culture and expansion, his physical development be- 
came perfect and c6mmanding^his address easy, manly and engagi^g^ 
and it may be tottljf said death numbers among his trophies another mod^el 
man. 
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Since the first of lalj last up to tlie twenty^ninth of Aagost, I luiTe 
been honored much of the time with the companionihip and ooansel of 
my old student Mr. Lusk, and four of my. sons, associate authors^ in re- ' 
Tising, for future publication^ the Speneerian system-^loni; since maiared 
in Ashtabula 

In our lacustrine pastimes I have observed with admiration the broad 
breast of my old student and friend, with lofty sinews/ turning aside the 
)>i]low8 of Erie as playthings. With the front of Ajaz, he moved along 
,tbe sparkling beach, his deep footprints displacing the model treasures 
of the tihore. Ther^ we -all delighted to linger ; for there^ fifty year^ 
1^, form was evolved from leaf and pebble,>and combination from roUingi 
but unbroken waves^ 'mid nature's unmarredsalitude, to rear the system 
of substant'al speech to which he has given his early devotions and his 
manhoo'^'j? years. 

Theii ills apparent hold on life — his manly noble bearing— gave no li- 
cense to the tboughti that so soon he would *^ sleep the sleep that knovrs 
BO wakiDg^" and the pen of his old preceptor be permitted to move oo, 
and called to record this humble but sineere offering to his memory. Baft 
•uch is life. 

Though he died in the mid^t of his usefalnees^ and in the streng^ of 
bis manhoodi he has left a history full of encouragement to the youth of 
Qur country and an enduring name. 
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That we should look at education from the highest stand-point and 
seek to make it as comprehensive as the nature of man, will| in theory^ 
be conceded by all. But not at all in practice do we follow out the con- 
viction. Whoever looks at the many sides of our natore-^moral, intel* 
lectual, religious, social, praotical, adsthetici— ieels that the education 
whicb should be direoted to all these falls mainly upon a part, viz : tiijB 
intellect. So short is the time children can be retained in the sohoolSf 
that popular education is necessarily csroumscribed and defective ; and 
the defect consists in giving undjue prominence to the understanding al 
jthe expeose of our other powers and ci^acities. '' The intellect," sayi 
Ghanning, ''being the great instrument by whidi m«n oompass their 
wishes, draws more attention than any of our other powers. By educa- 
tion men mean almost jeTelwav^ljinUlieciual tn^ing. For thia, schools 
and collei^a are institatad, and tha moral and religioas disoipline of the 
young is sacrificed." 
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It is too true* that in genoral the reljigions intaiHons and moral feel- 
ings, the emotions of beauty, imagination, — in short, all which consti- 
totes ipiritualityf is only inoidentallj touched. The consequence is, an 
onsjmmetrieal and distorted growth ; subtle reasonecs who cheat others 
and deceive themsehes with their sophistries^ and practical tradesmen 
who are blunted to the beauty of the grass and the glory of the flowera. 
Hence have fatalism, materialism, and the selfish systems which reduce 
yirtae to self-interest, taken their root. Moral instruction, it is pleasing 
to see, is now for the first tinie receiving the high consideration its im- 
portance merits. And now as auxiliary, side by side, and tending to the 
same end, why can not we teach-in some degree even to children, the uni- 
versal prevalence and ministry of the beautiful. 

Every intelligent mind will flash at once oyer the whole extent of the 
argument we need not offer, that taste reduces grossness and restrains 
vice and crime. The germ of this love of beauty is great, even in the 
heart of every little c)^ild| ready to blossom^ as the wayside thorn puts 
forth its '' tufts of rosy tinted snow/' A trifling ijwident will iliustvate* 
Carrying home a boquet given by a friend, my ears were saluted from ha- 
hmd with — '* Oh, man, give me a flower." Turning I saw a hali-oiakeii}, 
ragged, dirty, urchin, who had left his play of firing handfuls of dirt ^ 
a similar specimen in th^ street, to cry at my heels for one of my floweal. 
f^hen I saw his genuine joy and comic pride at getting it, part of his 
pleasure was mine. To inculcate such a love is not a diiboult task. We 
do not expect to see the dietinotion of uitrinsio and relative beauty, horn 
.simplicity, unifornntyi regularity, proportion and order affect .x)ur coaoep" 
ilion of it, in fine, sasthetios Off a soience, taught ; but we do believe At- 
tention can and ought to be called to this visible temple of God we in- 
habit, where he stands rcToaled day and night. ** Holy men," says Boa- 
kin, << in recommending the love of 0od, seldom zefer us to tjne things In 
which it is most abundant^ shown ; they require us not to thank Him 
for the glory of His woriu ; they tell us to meditate in the closet, bvA 
send us not like Isaac into the fields at even ; and the reason preaehing 
is so commonly ineffectual is, that it oftner calls on man to work for God 
tban to behold God working f^r ^hepci." •. 

By attention to j^eatness aiAi -cleaoljiiess, h^ familiar conversations in 
which some things aitr^ shown to please ^'isiftiilarity, some by oontrasl^ 
some from habit, others from novelty, !^ may dO mnoh. Little talks 
about'tiie beauty of the trees, grass, flowers, stars, and showing them 
plntes or pictures culled from soffljB old ma^asine, help. Drawing is an 
ttcellent means, and, as no s(^ool hoose is without a Maokboard, non^ 
i^eed be without a new picture each day. Let taste be aw»kdned« and H 
will never a^dn beoome dormant; for '* beauty Is an all-peryndiilg pceisnee. 
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It unfolds in the namberlesB flowera of the spring. It waves in the 
'i>ranches of the trees and the green blades of the grass. It haunts the 
depths of the earth and sea, and gleams oat in the haes of the shell and 
precioas stone. And not only in these minute objects, but the ocean, the 
mountains, the clouds, the heavens, the stars, the rising and setting sun, 
all overflow with beauty. The Universe is its temple, and those who are 
alive to it can not lift their eyes without feeling themselves encompassed 
with it on every side. An infinite joy is lost to the world by the want of 
culture of this spiritual endowment."— OAio Educational Monthly. 



' LINEAR OR OUTLINE DRAWING. No. 1. 

BT T. ■• 8ULX0T, OHIO. 

In a country like America, the genius of whose sons is so mechanioal 
and so inventive, where the occasions for the exercise of that genius are 
so frequent, whether in the devising of mechanical appliances to meet 
some unforseen emergency, or in the application of common implements 
to purposes for which they never were designed, — outline or linear draw- 
ing should form a part of elementary training in every school. 

How often, in some remote district, the new settler has occasion to de- 
seribe to a common joiner or blacksmith a tool or piece of machinery 
which would save him a great deal of labor, but which he cannot clearly 
describe by wcrds. Or, he may happen to see somewhere a new machine, 
an ingenious contrivance, which, at some future time, he would be glad 
-to imitate. He may clearly understand its construction, whilst the ma- 
ohine is there before his eyes ; but he knows by experience that, how- 
ever dear his present conception may be, time is sure to dim and confiise 
his recollection. If he could only take a clear and correct, though hasty, 
sketch, he might, at any future time, bring back the whole thing vividly 
before his mind's eye. 

For such and many other purposes wluch will readily suggest them- 
selves to the reader, how important it is to possess the power of repro- 
ducing, on the spur of the momeat, by a fbw bold stfbkes, the outL'ne of 
any object, the most striking filatures of any localit)', the principal events 
of any transaction which we ^sh to convey to some ohe at a distance. 
Drawing is, in short, a universal language that speaks at once to nil in 
diaraoters which cannot be misunderstood^ by which men can interchange 
ideas under drcumstances that may render impracticable any other mode 
of communication. 

But/ independently of any ptaetioel apjplicaiSon, it educates two of oar 
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most important sensesi sight and tonoh* It trains the eje and the hand 
to a correct performance of their respeotiTO duties* It is the very best 
preparation for the art of penmanship, which, in fact, is only a partial 
application of a more general fiumlty. 

Above all, it ednoates one of onr most exalted internal senses, on which 
much of the beauty ot character, much of the happiness of life depends 
—the sense of the beautiful in nature and in art. The eye of the 
draughtsman seises at a glance, in a landscape or an edifice^ details which 
would escape an untutored eye, and discovers beauties which would elude 
the notice of a common observer. 

It may be objected that the time cannot be spared, that the essential 
branches of a common English education take up all the time allotted for 
school, leaving no surplus that could be appropriated to drawing. 

To this I would reply : 1st, The objection begs the whole question at 
issue, viz.: that drawing is not one of the essential branches of a com- 
moD English education. I have already tried to show its importance. 
2d, The time devoted each day to drawing need not exceed at first 25 or 
30 minutes ; and the exercise would be a refreshing variety from the mo- 
notony of abstract studies. All children are fond of drawing ; this very 
fondness is the prompting of nature which ought not to be disregarded. 

It may also be objected that drawing, as we generally see it taught and 
practiced, is an art of infinite delicacy, requiring long and patient culti- 
vation to insure even a moderate proficiency. Yes, this is all very tru^, 
if you mean fine drawing, highly finished, shaded, &c. But I spoke only 
of outline drawing, of the power of sketching or representing, by a few 
bold and skillful strokes, the .prominent points of an object, so as to bring 
it visibily before the mind's eye. This is the only branch of the art 
which I plead for as necessary to elementary education. The more ar- 
tistic processes of finishing, shading, &c., I leave to those who have 
talent, leisure and money to devote to the acquisition of that beautiful 
art. But the training of the eye and the hand are essential parts of the 
education of every human being and cannot be neglected without loss to 
to the individual and to community. 

There is one study in which the knowledge of linear drawing is of 
special utility, without which, indeed, the method of teaching it must re- 
main imperfect ; I mean Geography, that should be taught from the be- 
ginning by delineations on the blackboard executed both by teachers and 
pupils. Hence, how essential that every teacher, even of the humblest 
school, should be able to draw all the n/Bcessary figures, diagrams and il- 
lostrations, not only with correctness but with rapi^ty. As he traces 
on the blackboard the outlines of a country, he illustrates the exhibition 
by a familiar oral lecture on the general aspect, productions, and history 
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of that country ; and, at tbe next Teditatton, the soholara mast eome pre^ 
pared to reproduce on the board, from memory, the substance of the pre^ 
ceding day's lesson. 

Here, I would borrow from Horace Itlann his lively description of a 
lesson he saw given in Germany to a class a little advanced beyond the 
elements : 

*' The teacher stood by the blackboard with chalk in his hand. After 
casting his eye over the class to see that they were ready, he struck at the 
middle of the board. With a rapidity of hand that my eye could hardly 
follow, he made a series of divergent lines to represent mountains, ffe 
had scarcely turned an angle or shot off a spur, when the scholars be^n 
to cry out ; Oarpatfiian mountains, Hungary ; Bhtck Forest mountains, 
Wirtemberg ; Giants' mountains, Silesia; &c. 

/ ** In less than half a minute, the ridge of that grand central elevation 
which separates the waters that flow N. W. into the German Ocean from 
those that fiow N. into the Baltic, and S. £. into the Black Sea, was pre- 
sented to view, beautiibHy executed. A dozen strokes made in the twink- 
ling of an eye, represented the head waters of the great rivers which flow 
in different directions from that mountainous range ; while the children, 
almost as eager and excited as though they had actually seen the torrents 
dashing down the mountain sides, eried out : Danube ; Elbe ; Vistula ; 
Oder, &o, 

''The next moment I heard a succession of small' strokes, so rapid as 
to be almost indistinguishable ; and, hardly had my eye time to discern 
a large nuoftber of dots made along the margin of the rivers, when the 
shout of— -Vienna ; Dresden ; Prague ; Berlin, &o , struck my ear. 

" At this point in the exercise, the spot which had been occupied on 
the blackboard was nearly a circle, the centre of which was the starting 
point where the teacher first began. But now, a few additional strokes 
around the circumference of the incipient continent extended the moun- 
tain ranges outwards towards the plains — the children calling out, as be- 
fore, the names of the countries in which they respectively lay. 

" ^ ith a few more flourishes, the rivers flowed onwards towards their 
several terminations, and by another succession of dots, new cities sprang 
up along their banks. 

''By this time, the children had become as much excited as though 
they had been present at a world-making. They rose in their seats ; they 
flung out both hands ; their eyes kindled and their voices became almost 
vociferous, as they cried out the names of the diffet^nt places which, un- 
der the magic of the teacher's crayon, rose into view. 

"Within ten minutes from the commencement of the lesson, there 
stood upon the blackboard a beaiitifbl map of Germany, with its moun- 
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tdnsi principal rivers and cities^ the ooaat of the German Ocean, of the 
Baltic and the Black Sea ; and all so accurately proportioned that, I 
think only slight errors would have been found, had it been subjected to 
tlie test of a scale. A part of this time was taken up in correcting a few 
mistakes of the pupils ; for the teacher's mind seemed to be in his ta/r 
88 well as in his hand ; and, notwithstanding the astonishing celerity of, 
his movements, he detected erroneous answers and turned round to cor- 
rect them. 

" The rest of the recitation consisted in questions and answers re- 
specting prodnotionsi climate, soil, animals, history, &c. 

'^ Many cosmogonists suppose that, after the creation of the world, and 
when its whole surface was as yet fluid, the solid continent rose gradu- 
ally from beneath the sea ; first, the loftiest peaks of the Andes, for in- 
staoct, emerged from the deep, and, as they reached a higher and higher , 
point of elevation, the rivers began to flow down their sides ; until, at 
last, the lofly mountains having attained their height ; the mighty rivers, 
their length and volume ; and tho continent its amplitude — cultivation be- 
gut, and cities and towns were built. 

. " The lesson I have described was a beautiful illustration of that idea^ 
with one advantage over the origininal scene itself— that the spectator 
had no need to wut through all the geological epochs, to see the work 
oompleted. 

'^ Compare the effect 6f such a lesson as this, both as to the amount of 
the knowledge communicated to the pupils, and the vividness, and, 
of course the permanence of the ideas obtained, with a lesson in which 
the scholars look out a few names of plices on a lifeless atlas, but never 
send their imaginations abroad over the earth ; and where the teacher 
sits listessly down before them to interrogate them from a book in which 
all the questions are printed at full length, to supersede, on his part, all 
necessity of knowledge I" 

The foregoing graphic description may well make many of the present 
raoe of teachers deplore the deficiencies of their own education. For 
these, they are not to blame ; and by these only, are many prevented 
f^om putting into practice their own theoretical convictions of what is 
right. The attention of the educational world is now dhrected to the ad- 
vantages of object teaching for the young, and I hope, therefore, that the 
day is not &r distant when outline drawing will be considered an im- 
portant branch of general education, and, consequently, an indispensable 
quatifioation in every teacher,— 6>^id Ed, Monthly. 

Trite education develops and directs the whole of the child's nature— 
the senses, the hand, the muscles, the head and the heart. 
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THE COLLEGE TO THE COMMON SCHOOL 

Sendeth Oreeting : 

It hath often occurred to ine> my muoh esteemed yoke-fellow in the 
caase of eduoationi to say a few words to thee respecting a grave error 
which I have long observed in thee^ and whioh I have long desired to 
bring in a friendly way to thy notice. 

To open the subject before thee> let me entreat thy attention to 
the instruction contained in the First Corinthians, chapter twelve, where- 
in the Apostle setteth forth that every part of this our natural body hath 
its separate endowment and its diverse office, and that in a humble and 
contented discharge of its own duties, each part contributeth beet to the 
decency and succor of the whole body. Now, as the Apostle applieth 
this truth to the spiritual body, which is the Church, so we may, in hum- 
ble imitation of his wisdom, apply it to the body scholastic, whereunto 
also it hath very instructive analo^es. God hath given thee thy work, 
and Ho hath given me my mine. Why dost thou so incline to neglect 
thine own work, and to meddle tpith mine 9 If thou thinkest thy work 
is not as honorable to thee as mine would be, that because thou art the . 
foot, so to speak, thou hast less honor than the hand, I beseech thee to 
inquire whether thy conceit of thyself is not a very weak and childish 
one. At any rate, if thou thinkest to advance thine honor by scorning 
thine own work, and going about to do what thou wast never fitted for, 
what doest thou but assay to do with the feet what was intended for the 
hands, and so make thyself a laughing-stock ? Thy true honor is shown 
in this, that I, whose work thou t||^nkest above thine, am so entirely de- 
pendent on thee that I can do nothing without thee, as indeed I am for- 
ward to confess at all times and everywhere. But to be plain with thee, 
my fellow-laborer, instead of the honor which thou mightest purchase to 
thyself by a faithful discharge of thine own duties, I daily hear much re- 
proach oast upon thee for thy short-comings— nay more, I cannot but 
join in it myself, when I see how unwisely thou demeanest thyself. 
Canst thou not teach spelling and writing and grammar ? Very many of 
the youth that come to me from thee cannot spell the whole of a single 
line fairly and properly, nor write as beoometh those whose knuckles thou 
hast had for years within reach of thy ferule, nor construe a plain sen- 
tence in tho vernacular tongue. What must I do ? Must I go on to in- 
struct these youth in the intricate doctrines of Greek sjlkitax and guide 
them into the knowledge of Science and Philosophy, when they know 
not thy rudimentary table which beginneth with '^ Baker ?'' Or shall I 
put aside my own work, for which I have too little time at the best, and 
begin to teach them to spell, to write, and to do plain English grammar ? 
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I do thiS; be it known unto thee^ with every nQW band of youth th^t thoa 
sendest me, being forced thereto by thy folly, bat verily I think some 
bitter thoughts of thee, which I do believe to be justifiable. 

I like not the comparative estimate which thou settest upon the vari- 
ous objects of study that thou commendest to the youth who resort to 
to thee. It seemeth to me* that thou art privileged to confer the greatest 
of all blessings in the gift of our craft, when thou impartest the wonder- 
ful power to read the thoughts of others and to write one's own thoughts 
for other's reading. What a vast and rich continent of knowledge hast 
thou thus opened before those young minds ! No subsequent acquisi- 
tion, in thy ffit or mine, is to be compared with this in, magnitude and 
value. Thoa hast made them free of the realm of thought I Henceforth 
the whole boundless universe is open to their adventurous journeyings, if 
they have a heart thereto. Canst thou not see that in teaching well that 
which is thy chief glory, thou gettest most honor te thyself? Dost thou 
not think it better for these yoath, and therefore more creditable to thee, 
that they learn to read weU, and to spell always correctly, and to write 
gracefully, thsi^ at the expense of learning these poorly, that they learn 
something of Algebra and Physiology, also poorly ? 

Thoa dost not bestow thy honors as do the public, whose servant thoa 
art. Send one of thy younglings into the city to find employment, ot bid 
him go for any purpose to any spot where sensible men will help him to 
measure himself wisely. Thou hast instruoted him to say in commenda- 
tion of himself : '* I have Rurveyed the greater part of the field of know- 
ledge. I have gotten, as I may say, toium Bcibile" What answer, 
thinkest thou, will he get? '*Say^st0hou so, indeed, modest' youth ? 
Lot me hear thee read a chapter from Bible. Is that slovenly scrawl thy 
handwriting ? And spell they so, when they have gotten Mum scibiie f 
I had rather thou hadst come to me without any of thy vain smattering 
of things far beyond thy capacity, and hadst been able to show a descent 
proficiency in thy rudiments. Go back, forget thy learned crudities, and 
betake thyself to thy neglected elements." • 

Above all, when thou art preparing a yodth for higher' studies, I mar- 
vel that thou shoaldst so neglect to do well the fundamental work which 
belongs to thee. It is a sad sight and a sorry work, believe me, when 
the joiner has to throw down the tool^ appeiftaining to his own handi- 
orafk, and take the trowel and go down to patch up a foundation which 
the careless mason has left unfit to 6u^t>ort the superstructure. It is a 
sorry work for me, finding that thoa hast laid thy foundation badiy, to be 
always striving to chink it up, for I confess to thee that I think myself 
bat indiffSerently well qualified to do thy work, and certes my inclination 
thereto is not i;ood. 
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Wilt thou accept ooansel from me 7 Teaeh reading— and see that thoa 
teach it toelL Teach writii\gy teach spelling — loelL Now thoa hast done 
a good work. No man shall say thoa art not worthy of honor for it. 
Have the youth any time left ? Teach them Numbersi and Geography, 
and QnmxnAX—welL Bat be sare that all this while they are learning 
to read and write better. Woald the good youth still go on? Get thee 
an upper grade, and let them learn the higher principles of Numbers and 
Quantity, the mechanism of the human body, the history and polity of 
the land. But by no means let them forget or neglect their reading, their 
writing, and their spelling, In whatsoever grade of thine they may be, 
and I will take care that they do not when they come to me. Farewell. 
— X. H. B. in Vermont School Journal, 
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Mb. Editob : — I beg leave to present tiie foUawing mdde of solutioD, 
applicable to a certain ohws of simple equations inyoMng two unknown 
.quantities. I dcTisod this mode several years since, and hare unifomdy 
taught it to the classes which I have instructed. As I have never seen 
anything like it in ai^ .«f the munerons text- books upon Algebra, I n»7 
perhaps claim it as *' something new*" 

Given 19 « + 21 y = 99 (A) 

and 21 « + 19 y = 101 --•- (B) 
To find the values of x and y. 

Add together the two equations ; we have 40 a; + 40 y = 200 ; divide 

by40,» +y = 5 ----. ((7) 
Subtract (B) from (-4) ; we have 2 « — 2 y = 2 : divide by 2,,« — y 

= 1 (D) 

Add together ( 0) and (2>) ; then 2 a; ss 6, or a; =. 3« 
Subtract (D) from (Cf) ; then 2y = 4^ or y = 2, widoh are the re- 
quired values. This method ia.applioable to all eqaations whwre the co- 
efficient of either unknown quantity in one equatioii is the aame as that 
of the other unknown quantity in the other eqiH^tion^ and vice 9<fMi. 
The value of this method will be readily seen by anyone who will take 
the pains to compare it with either of the methods of elimin«^<m given 
inthebocA:s. ' , J. A; Bai>«iiui« 

J^iewaier, 
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Solution of Problem 2, -J + A + iJ = if = 4oaWe ^h*t all «e 
supposed to do. 
U — f = ^ = what (7 is sapposed to do. 
U — ^V = ^ir = ^^** ^ is supposed to do. 
If — IJ = U = what A is supposed to do. 
8 + 5 + 10 = 23 = sum of numbers «zpre8siiig ratio of shares. 
$26.45 X ^ = $ 9,20 = C's shaxe. ) 
$26.45 X ^ = 15.75 = B*s share. V Ans. 

$26.45 X K = $11.50 = A's share. J 

Plymouth, S. LlTTLEFIILIV. 



Solution oj J^ohlem 6,— Let it be granted that the oenter of gravity 
of a cone is in a line drawn from its apex to the center of its base^ at i 
its length from the base, and that a line drawn fro en the center of gravity 
to the point of suspension is perpendicular to the horizon. 

It is plain that the base of a right cone makes the siame angle with a 
perpendicular that the axis makes with the horizon. Dr«w a diagram as 
follows : Put A at the apex, B oenter of ba8e> oenter of gravity, D 
point of suspension, and draw AB, AD, D(7and DB. Now with D cen- 
ter, and DB radius, BOiB the tangent of the angle BDG = 10^ and BA 
IB the tangent of BDA, BA is 4 times BC, and 4 times the tangent of 
10^ is the tangent of Z^^ IV 44." Knowing the side AD = 14 in. and 
the angle BDA we find AB = 8.067 in. = perpendicular of cone, and 
DB = 11.44 in. = radius of the base. I^.'Littletisld. 

Solution of Problem 7.— (1 + 2 +*^^3 + - - -,+;;>')(^(^ ^ "W 

l« + 2« + 3« + +n'^ ^(y ^ )] . • , (l + 2 + 3+fq.)« 

= 1» + 2» + 3» + &c. L, €. 

Solution of Problem 8.— The first note amounts to $171 due in 2 years, 
the second to $256 due in 4 years. Let x = rate required. Then 

>,J ^, = present worth of first note ; —tV^^^^iW^^^.^A'^* 

end note. By conditions - ^^^ ,, + ' ^^^ ,, = 290. 
^ (l + flJ)* (l + «)* 

Clearing of frac. 171 (1 + x)* + 266 (1 + «)* = 290 (1 + «)•. 

Div. liy (1 + «)• 171 (I + xy +266 ==» 290 (1 + «)*. 

Iraneposing, 290 (1 + «)* — 171 ( + «)' « 256. 

mviding, (l+a^)*-H}(l + «)*=l«*. 

Completing sqr. (1 + «)* -^JJ (1 + «)• + (Hi)* « HUV^. ' 
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totr. root andtmupoaing, (1 + x)" = "^ ^ SJU-400879^ 

or (1 + aj)« = 1.2795618. 
(!+«)= V1.2694518 = 1.13117. 1 

X = .13117 or 13 ^jf per cent. 
At simple interest the present worths and conditions are 

IZl + _?56 = 290. 
1 + 2 a> 1 + 4 « 

256 + 512« + 171 + 684« = 290 + 1740» + 2320«« 

2320aj* + 644« = 137. 

X = .1525683 or 15 iVA'A P®' <^®°^* S* Littlefiild. 

GoBKSCTiON.— -In the solution of problem 3, fith line from the first, 
m^ <m should be m^ > m. Also in the solution of problem 6, fourth 
line from bottom of page^ x — ^x should be a; + /^'^ x, and in the same 
solution X + y + Z = 7348 instead of 7448. 

Problem 17.— Find the least common mnltiple of 12. 30^ 45, 48, 80, 
120 and 135, by the shortest possible method, alid give explanation. 

Problem 18. — Bequired an explanation of the rule for finding the least 
common mnltiple of fractions. 

Ptoblem 19.— In how long a time will 7 per cent, compound interest 
.be equal to 10. per cent, simple interest? 

Problem 20.— -During a shower of rain, a cjlindrical pful, standing per- 
pendicular to the horizon, was filled i full of water. How much water 
would haTC fallen in the pail had it stood inclined 45 degrees ; its diame* 
ier being 6 incheS; and altitude 8 inches? P. Brokson. 

Wyoeena, 



Thb Horse Question.— Of the Tarious solutions furnished, all of 
which reached the same result, we give the following as the most concise, 
and insert it here as the most appropriate place. Bes. £d.: 

A man bought a horse for $250, what must he asl^ for him, that he may 
take 10 per cent, less than he asks, and yet gain 15 per cent.? Having 
paid for his hbsse 4250 and gained 15 per cent, he sold him for S250 + 
(15 per cent, of $250) » $287.50, which is 10 per cent, loss than, or 90 
per cent, of asking price ; therefore $287.50 -^ 90 per cent. = $319.4-9 
= asking price. A Teacher. 

Weet Oreen Lake, 
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GRADATION AND COURSE OP INSTRUCTION FOR COM- 
MON SCHOOLS* 

Mr. Editor.— In our last Article we endeavored to set forth some of 
the advantages of a general system of gradation Ae., for oar common 
schools ; in Our present, we will attempt to show the plan>of classifica- 
tion, and the sabjects to be taught and method of teaching, for the first 
gmde. 

We have endeayored to present a plan equally applicable to all schools 
—as well for cities and villages as the country. Were we preparing a. 
plan merely for the country, we should present one 'somewhat different, 
but as the great benefit of the system must arise from its gbneral applica- 
tion, we have modified it to suit the case in hand. 

We only promise the best we can do ; we hope to call forth attention 
and discussion, and that its sutject may be one of the leading topics for 
consideration at our next State Teachers' Association. 

We propose an indefinite number of grades and two classes for each 
grade, with probably two divisions in each class in mOst city schoolii. 

Pupils in the first grade should be required to bring a slate and pencil 
and saoh objects for mathematical instruction, &c., as the teacher may 
determine, but should be allowed no books. 

STUDIES FOR CLASS A, GRADR IST. 

Language, Arithmetic and Geography, with appropriate object instruc- 
tion in each. 
In Language the class shou^ learn^fifty words as foUows : 

1. To pronounce them distinctly at sight ; 

2. To print them rapidly upon the slate ; 

3. To name readily in any order the letters that compose them ; 

4. To spell them by the name of the letters ; 

5. To spell each by the sound of the letters ; 

6. To use each in sentences of the pupil's own construction. 

7. To comprehend many peculiarities of the objects and other ideas 
represented by these words, taught by familiar conversations of the 
teacher with the pupils. 

In Arithmetic the class should learn to comprehend the numbers from 
one to fifty as follows : 

1. To count the number forvrard or backward ; 

2. To add one to, or subtract it from any number, from one to fifty ; 

3. To make any number of marks on the slate or black-board from one 
to fifty; 

4. Using objects, to separate aqy number into its parts and show how 
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inaDiy unitB in a part, or bow many parte there can be witb a given num- 
ber of units, as for eiathple, pTa(ie 24 ineiz dWisions and count the num- 
ber in each division, or pat toxtr obJecU ixi a division and see how many 
dhhtons there will be, aad so with eacli namber as they proceed. 

In Chdogtsphy, the class shotdd ahswer some fifty questioit? in reference 
to the pointe of oompass : 

1. Whicliwayis north, iloath, east, weAt, noHh-west, north-east! 
&c., making eight questions. 

2. What iB the direction to the diff(^nt parts of the school-room 7 
nilakhig eight more. 

3. What is the direction to places or olijeots at a distance without the 
Sf^oot-lroom 7 making also eight. 

4. Which way does the sun rise 7 vi^hicb way is the sun at noon and 
night 7 asnd which way is your shadow in eaoh calie 7 making six. 

d. Pla^ your face toward the north, whiohwayis your right hand 7 
left? back 7 toward the north-east, which n^ay u your right hand? 
1^ ? back 7 and thus with the eight directiohs, making twenty-ftiur 
questions, and in all more than fifty; 

UXTHOn OF oiVlNO INSTRUCTION THE FIRST DAT. 

We suppose the pupil when he first reads will use McGufPe/s First 
Beader ; but if any other series is chosen the primer should be first 
read: 

1. The cla^s df&ds before tik. ThS t^^e^ converses ifnd lisks ^dds- 
tions concerning the ox, (any other fit word and object may be selected) 
shows the class thd picture of aii ot and draws a rodgh sfi^etch lipon tiie 
board, and finally asks the das's^ iiHid alib ^adh member separately^ to 
pronounce the word, repeating iV li^ata;^ tSmes. 

2, mie clo^i is asked if tfie^ iroxild like to put the word upon the 
slate. The teacher prints it upon He board aBcl the pupils imniediately 
upon the slates. Of course it ^11 ie all ijideli up and all sides befbte, 
but this in & meiiixt^ cdn soon ble ccliredt^. 

i The teMer telU the Aksi ttti^ ifatii^s of these KttW m^rks (o x) 
md sAows the class fio^' ib mitke each. 

4. The class spells the word in concert, and individuetliy (bjr the namet 
df ide letters) ; 

5. Then the class spells, in concert aad separately, the wofd by soand; 
as o-kHB, and this must oftbn Hi' ri^^atfid, kii it first, will require ^a- 
iidnce and slill on the pari (nt ilH! iiaJb)iir. 

6. The teacher makedf 8^v6']^ki ilimple i^^'^te'ncidd, each coiitaihing ihe 
word ox^ and requires the pupils to imitate. 

i. The te&cher conV^es i Mb6iii Sboxit the habits, color, sha^e, 
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&0, of the ox, and leaves the sahject, bat before dismissing the class, in* 
trodaoes the remaining two sabjects. 

ABITHXITIC. 

The teacher brings forward many things bat as individoals ; one finger, 
<^s book, one eye, one paiiil, one house, &c. and reqoires the same oi 
the popila. 

OIOOBAPHT. 

TeaeJter,— Which way is north ; papils all point with fall length arm. 
Face the north. Pat yoar right shoulder to the north, year left, your 
back, &c. Fifteen or twenty minutes at most is all that need be reqaired 
for this, perhaps most difficult lesson of a whole coarse of education. 
This class should be the first called in the morning, while older pupils are 
studying. As soon as possible during the forenoon, this class should be 
again called and in five minutes at most, the same reviewed ; afler which 
the class should be called often and the same reviewed, not requiring each 
time more than two or three minutes. The picture of the ox and the 
word should be kept on the board, and the pupils should be induced to 
copy both as many times as possible daring the day, especially the word. 

SBOOND LB880N. 

The ieaeto should select aome proper worc^ as '* fox " and prooeed in 
the same maittieT as with '' ox " in the first lesson. By selecting this 
word we bafo.bot on»new letter and one new sound* 

For the nteitatioQ in arithmetic introduce the number two, show that 
it is composed of one and one^ and exhibit many things as units and pairs 
o£ anils. Ask many qaestions, a« follows, how many heads has a boy ? 
how nlany hands T how many eyes has an ox ? how many fore feet ? 
hind feet ? how many eaiyi has a fox, &o, &c. 

For the reditotion in geography, review the former questions in regard 
to north andaak similar qoestions in regard to south. 

To oontinue the lessons in language, the teacher wonld do well to so* 
leot such a word as '' box " and for the next << ax," thas adding daily 
but one new sound and one new letter. 

The words should be kft on the board until at least ten have accumu- 
teted and all should be daily reviewed until the first are familiar, then as 
one is added to the last end of the list, one may be dropped from the first 
part and only now and then reviewed to keep them dearly in memory. 

First, nouns should be selected, aftewards verbs, adjectives and such 
other words as may be found in the first part of the reader. 

To continue in arithmetic, let each pnpil bring daily some convenient 
object^ as a kernel of com, a pea, a bean or a pebble, and when he has 
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three let him see that it is composed of one, one, and one ; of two and 
one, oF one and two ; that it may be divided into three eqral parts ; that 
if one is taken away two will be left, and if two are taken away only one 
will be left. Proceed with four in the samid manner, showing how it may 
be divided into four eqaal parts, and also into two. Continue especially 
the exercise of dividing numbers into equal parts ; for example, twelve 
may bo divided into two equal parts by arranging the objects in two 
places, putting one in the first, one in the second, one in the first, one in 
the second; &C.9 until all the objects are used, then by counting one di- 
vision, the result will be obtained. Numbers may be, divided into two, 
three, four, five &c. parts in this way. 

When the fifty words, fify units and fifty questions in geography are 
thus completed, the class is prepared to take up the studies of Glass B, 
Grade 1st. 

The class having now learned the names of all the letters and most of 
the sounds, should commence with two words at a lesson and in fifty les- 
sons learn one hundred new words in the same manner as in Class A. 

In Arithmetic they should commence again with unity and bring two 
objects daily and proceed during the term to a hundred^ and with the same 
thoroughness as before. 

In Geography, fifty more questions should be answered and thoroughly 
understood, all in regard to distance ; ten answers to be given in inches 
ten in feet, ten in rods, and twenty in miles and parts of 'miles. For an- 
swers in inches : how long is your slate? how wide? &c., for answers in 
feet, how long is this room ? how wide f &c.; for answers in rods, how 
long are the school-house grounds ? how wide ? for answers in miles, how 
far is it to such and such places most familiar to the pupils, and distant 
from the school-house* from a quarter of a mile to perhaps at fiirthest, a 
hundred. 

Whei| these pupils can pass a thorough examination and prove them- 
selves familiar vdth the studies of Classes A and B, they are prefwred to 
oommence the studies of grade second. A. P. 

Horieon, WU, 

A discovery, it is said, has been made in Russia, whereby the mer- 
cuiy used in the manufacture of looking-glasses may be so hardened as io 
bid defiance to humidity, friction, or blows. The plate-^ass thus pre- 
pared may be transported without fear of dangw. 



People dii^hpnest enough to repudiate all other debts, are always honest 
enough to pay a debt of revenge. 
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SDKTOMAL M&SCSLLANY. 



TOWNSHIP SYSTEM. 
The artida upon this subject, from the Beport of the State Superintendent, is 
from the pen of his Assistant, Mr. Craig. We bespeak for it a careful attention, 
as discussing the subject in a plain, practical and most conyincing manner. Al- 
though there might be some little difficulty in acy'ustiDg the details of the change, 
when once well made and fairly inaugurated, every intelligent person will wonder 
why it was not made before, and we sincerely trust that the approaching session 
of the Legislature will not olose without the enactment necessary to give us this 
boon. We know of no good reason for delay, while the reasons for action are 
patent upon overy page of Mr. Craig's timely contribution to the work. 

CouBBB OF Study. — ^Mr. Pickett continues his artides on this subject, which 
we trust will arrest the attention of our prominent teachers generally. We do 
not suppose that any system could be generally adopted, except as the result of 
a hsnnonizing of views and a concert of action, but our correspondent is practl- 
caUy at work opening the way, and in the meantime it will be quite safe for any 
teacher who is without dear views and a settled method, to follow the course in- 
dicated. We hope to hear from others. 

NEW COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS.— NOTICE. 

We are requested by the State Superintendent to ask that where it has not 
already been done, the names of the newly elected County Superintendents may 
be sent in to his offioe without delay, either by themselves, or by their predecas- 
Bors in office who may receive this number of the Journal. The Post Office ad- 
dress should also be given. The list as received to this date is not nearly completew 
In addition however to those named last month we learn that the Superin- 
tendents of the following counties are continued in office : Columbia, Green Lake, 
Jackson, Kewaune and Wood ; and the following are among the new incumb- 
ents: James A Wilson, Ashland; E. Hicks, Brown; John S. Dore, Clark; A. 
B. Prentice, Dane*, Ist District; T. Steele, Dodge, Ist District; H. M. Parmlee, 

IK)dge, 2d District; Hall, Eau Claire; J. N. Oundall, Fond du Lac; D. G. 

Parman, Orant ; J. K. Purdy, Jefferson ; — *- Kenyon, Juneau ; B. G-raham, 
Kenosha: F. A Moore, La Orosse; O. W. Lee, La Fayette; J. A. Anderson, 
Monroe; A. R Drisooll, Outagamie ; A C. Whitford, Rock, 1st District; H. A. 
Richards, Rock, 2d District; A. H. Weld. St. Croix; H. Forbes, Sheboygan. 

Mr. Lnsc. — ^Tbe biographical sketch in tl^is number, from the pen of Mr. 
Spencer, was sent to us by one who knew the subject of the notice weU. It ap« 
peared originally in an Ashtabula Co. (0.,) paper. 

QT The offioe of the Jaarnal of Education will hereafter be at the tesidenoe 
of the Editor, near that of Judge Vilas, on Fourth Lake Ridge. 
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WISCONSIN SCHOOL STATISTICS. 

The Summary of StatUtics this year from the State Soperintendent's Report is 

more ftiU and varied than heretofore, and by oomparison with thoae of former 
years, will suggest many interesting and encouraging foots in regard to our Pub- 
Uo Schools. We shall be able to notioe the Report next month. It is new go- 
ing through the piesis. 

NvmbOT of eonntiM r«pwtliig. ft 

Number of towni repovtlBg 771 

Numborof towns not reporting 1 

Kumior of whole Diitrlctt 3,888 

Number of parts of Dlettiett 1,842 

NittBber of disttietr reekonlng 2)C parti ae eqnal to oiie wbole diftifot . . 4,701 

Namber of distrlefti not reporting 1<A 

Number ofparte of dietrietf not reporting 122 

Whole number of distriote unreported 216 

Number oCKale ddldren between 4 andao years of age 104,100 

Number of female children between 4 and 20 yeara of age 156,8<tt 

Total number of children between 4 and 20 yearaofage 320,966 

ItzceM of MalefoTer Females 7,286 

IncMue since last rei^onft 12,800 

Nmnber of distriets maintaining sebool more than one texm 3,808 

Number of Male Teaehers employed during winter term.., 1,812 

Number of Female Teachers employed during i^ter term 2,531 

Number of Male Teachers employed during summer term 858 

Number of Fem.ale Teachers employed during punmer term , '.<. 8,765 

Number of different persons employed in teaching during the year 7,408 

itumber of Teaoberi who hare had experience as Teachers previous to this 

year w 6|070 

Number of pupils registered during winter teim 170,611 

Whole number ol days' attendance during winter term 8,014,444 

Number of pupils registered during the summer term 144,626 

Whole number of days' attendance during sumnaier term 6,776,28^ 

Number of pupital Attending duringtfaeyear 219,l6ir 

Wttole number of days' attendance diiring the yoar 18,790,729 

▲terage length of Winter Term, days 01 

ATcrage length of Summer Term, daiyB ' 69 

Numberof days' possible attendance 21,276,861 

Numberof days' actual attendance, 13,790,729 

Percentage of attehdtokce upon number r4gi^red, 66 

Ptnetatiige at attendnn4e upon number entitled to school privileges 4t 

Number of cl^ldren und^ 4 years of age who baye attended school. ....... 1,887 

Number oTcr 20 years of ag« who hfiTe attended school 1,443 

Number of select and private schools, 220 

Number of pupils report<»d ittending the same 10,440 

Average wages paid Male Teachers per month duringwlnter term |26 60 

Average wages paid Female ^eaeherfe per month duringwlnter term 17 62 

Average wages paid Mal^ Teachers per month during summer term 80 04 

Asrerage wages paid Female Teachertf per month durtegsummertevm. .... 19 2T 

Average w«ges jper month paid Male Teachers • 27 11 

Average wages per month paid Female Teachers 16 81 

8Ute Fund apportioned during the ye«r 185,761 90 



Tax levied by County Boards $128,174 42 

Tax levied by towns 67,898 47 

District Taxes fox Teachers* Wages « 384,446 86 

District Taxes for School Houses 73,755 37 

District Taxes for Maps, Charts, dec 2,446 76 

District Taxes for other purposes 78,082 14 

Total amount of taxes raised .' 679,798 94 

Total amount of money expended for school purposes, to be diminished by 

amount of delinquent tax retuneft 4.... 81S,468 98 

Knmber of Stone School Houses, ,..,, X8S 

Number of Brick School Houses, 192 

Number of Vram 6 School Housed^ 2,496 

Number of Log School Houses, 1,298 

Total number of School Houses, « 4,1^8^ 

Number of School House Sites containing less than one acre, 8,827 

Number of School House Sites unindosed, 8,106 

Nomber of School Houses without Outline Maps, 8,078 

Number of School Houses wtthout Black-boards, .' 493 

Ttotal valuation of School Hourfes, fl,32d;768 06 

Average valuation of School Houses^ i j i*.... 8(18 00 

Highest value of any School House^. 38,000 00 

Lowest value of any School House, 03 

Numberof district libraries, 779 

Nuibber of volumes in the same, 84,3S^ 

Nnmberofvolumeapurchased this year 788 

Numberof volumes loaned this year, 10,862 

Lsris, in Clark county, is the only to#n Unreported this yoav. Lkst yea^ two toWtiff 
were not reported, and in 1861 five wero, delinquent. 



SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE JOURNAL, 

Several of our readers, Superintendeats and others, have failed to obserye the 
notice twice given, that sabscriptions to the Journal cannot be taken to extend 
beyond the close of the volume, m June next The continuance of the Journal 
beyond that time is uncertain ; and then we did not ori^allj purpose to furnish 
it at 60 cents longer than ^' during Yol Till," and since the postage revolution, 
can by no manner ot means afiford it another year. Those therefore who have 
sent us sixty cents, and requested that the Journal may be sent '* commencing 
with January,'' are otir creditors for thirty cents. We \H11 s^fld the bttok nilin<^ 
bertt, or return the money, as may 1$e preferred. If we heitr ttothing from those 
who have made the mistake bdfore tiie dose of €1!^ mdnth, we will send the back 
nnmberg, which we really thinlc are worth mbre thd^ ^tt fflo&ey to them, although, 
having a good many bade uamberd on hand, we natonAly prtfer to keep the Iftitee^ 
dimes. And now friends don't lend siity oents unless you wiint the whole "TOU 
Tune, commencing in July last For thb^ beilts we wiU iiXH send i}^ 
half volume. 




OoM vxBSATioK. — The first ingrediient in conversation is truth ; the next is good 
sense; the third, good humor; and the fourth, wii^^Sir WUUam Temple, 
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OOtJNTT StJPB&INTENDBNTS* pKPARTMENT. 

The oomipunioation below, from an intelUgeni and working Saperintendent, 
contains a good suggestion. That which interests the Superintendents, interests 
all others who read the Journal, and we shall be happy to gi\» a reasonable space 
to such a Department. One is maintuned we observe, in the Indiana School 
Journal 

Mr. Sditob: — Should the following Buggestion meet with jour approval, please 
give it drculation through your Journal, and request the County Superintend" 
ents to respond, if they favor and will help the measure. 

The suggestion is this: That a Oountt Supxrintendxnts' Depabtmsnt be estab- 
lished in the JowimX of SducaHon, County Superintendents are isolated, seldom 
meet more than once a year, and, I am sorry to say — ^but few comparatively are 
found present on that occasion. We need some medium through which we can 
disseminate our plans of operation and the means by us employed to accomplish 
the end intended. Thus each would enjoy the benefit of others experience. 

I think this might be of great service, not only to the Superintendents them- 
selves but to the teachers and patrons. Would it not add a new and valuable 
feature to our now highly esteenied Journal and thus increase its usefulness, and 
extend its circulation? A Countt Superintendent. 

Mathematical. — All communications relating to this Department should be 
addressed to the Mathematical Editor, L. Campbbll, Door Creek, Dane Co., WiSi 
Our Jefferson oorrespondeot will find an answer to the ** horse question " ap- 
pended to that Department for this month. 

Beloit College.— The Catalogue for 1863-4 shows a total of 68 students con- 
nected with the College proper, (12 of whom are at present in the army), and 
116 in the Normal and Preparatory Departments. Deducting 11 twice numbe^ 
ed, there are 198 students connected with the institution. The thirteen classes 
graduated embrace a total of 86. Yery few Honorary Degrees have been be* 
stowed — among which we are agreeably surprised to see no D. D.s, — an indica- 
tion that the college does not purchase favor by this species of manufacture. 

The Right Wobd ik thb Rkiht Place; a New Pocket Dictionary and Befe^ 
enee Book. By the author of *• How to Write," *• How to Talk," etc. New 
York : Fowler k WeUs^ 308, Broadway. 219 pp., 18 mo. 
This book embraces copious lists of Synonims, Technical Terms in thirty-two 
arts and sciences ; Abbreviations and Foreign Phrases; also chapters on Punctu- 
ation, Wiitlng for the Press and Proof Beading, and some hints on Pronuncia- 
tion. A good book for teachers, students and the general reader, and especially 
for those who have occasion to speak, or write for the public. 

G^BBBN Lakb Co.— An Institute was to be held for this county in the holidays, 
at Princeton. 
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OoMMiECiAL Education.— Messrs. Bryant, Stratton & Spent5er*8 Commercial 
College, opened last season in Milwaukee under the care of Mr. B. G. Spencer, 
is we understand progressing favorably. 

—Mr. P. J. Roche continues his English Mercantile and Mathematical School, 
on Lyon Street, assisted by Mrs. Roche in the Second Department. 

NoBHAL. — Abotit 120 pupils are under instruction in the Normal Department 
of the UDiversity this term, 80 of them young ladies. Some of the young gen- 
tlemen belong to the Preparatory Department. 

Madison— The High School, re-opened the past Term under Mr. F;. B. Wil- 
liams, gave a pleasing^iterary entertainment at the close. We understand the 
schools of the city generally are reported as in an improving and encouraging 
oondition. 

Pebsonal— W. H. Palmer has removed from Patch Grove to Platte ville; H. 
W. Glazier from Sextonville to Bosoobel ; Miss S. R. Olark from Boscobel to 
Johnstown ; J. H. Terry froxD. Muscoda to Spring Green, where he is in charge 
of the "Spring Green Institute." Mr. Terry is a graduate of the K. Y. State 

Normal School W. 0. Butler, recently at Mayville, is teaching on his old 

{{round at Plymouth.— -M. Fellows, lately in charge at Juneau, isnbw at Hart- 
ford, assisted by R. F. Coughlin. These three last named gentlemen were all 

oaUed to shoulder the musket. J. W. Farreil is Prmdpal at Two Rivers. 

H. N. Strong, at the age of 68, is teaching a school in Grant county, formerly 

taught by his son, now in the army. — * A. B. Prentice, Co^ Supt elect for Dane 

county, Ist District, is also elected by Uncle Sam, A. H^ Weld, elected for 

St Croix county, is the author of " Weld*s Grslmmar." 

THINGS ABROAD. 
Have been rather neglected of late. We glanoe at some of the sister States : 
Minnesota. — The State Association met at St Paul in August, and judging 
by the Report, had a spirited, working and profitable session. Its Constitution 
and By-Laws are an improvement we think, upon our own. Resolutions were 
passed in favor of restoring the State Superintendency as a distinct o£Sce (it be- 
ing now devolved upon the Secretary of State) ; the appointment of local su- 
perintendents for each judicial district of the State; and appropriations to revive 
and continue the Normal School at Winona, and the foundatipn of other& Oar 
Minnesotian friends are working well and wisely, and we wish them abundant 
Buccess. The little paper, entitled the " School Friend," and issued quarterly at 
^asting8, by Prof. T. F. Thickstun, of the Central Univewity, and President of 
ttie Association, is what its name imports, and its editor an earnest friend of edu- 
cation. We hope Minnesota may soon have monthly JournaL 

Iowa. — The consolidation of the "Journal " and "Instructor " in one publica- 
tion did not it seems insure perpetuity, and we are therefore without the, usual 
means of knowing what our other near neighbor on tlie west is doing for eduoa- 
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tion. With a Sphool S/stem whose frune-work is better than that of our own, 
Iowa should be and we thmk is making process. We hope soon to chroniole 
the re-establishment of an educational organ withhi her borders. The editor of 
the Pennsjlyania School Jomwj^ who has recently been on a yisit to the State, 
says the Institutes of the past season ** were nun^evous and sucoessiul." 

ILUNOUL— The Association meets at Springfield, about this time (Dec. 29). 
The late senior editor of the Tsacher has resigned^^and with the opening of a new 
^ume, for 1864, the publication passes under the management of the junior 
editor, S. A. Briggs, Chicago. To furnish 40 pages of matter it is found nocee- 
sarj to raise the priee to $1.25. It is still published at Peoria. The Teacher is 
one of our most valued exchanges. # 

Indiana. — ^The Association meets during the holidays, at Indianapolis. The 

Trustees (Town School Officers) have to some extent adopted the plan of hold- 
ing ooun^ meetings for mutual oonsulatation. -— « The N W. C. Uniyersity, at 
Indianapolis, and of which J. W. Hoss, Bditor of the School Jonumal is one of 
the Profeesore, announces its readhiess to afford faistruction gratuitously to young 
men disabled in the senrioe of their countiy. 

H1OBI0AV. — Here too the late "Journal of Education " is still we believe in a 
state of suspense, but soon we hope to be awakened into new life. The lait 
meeting of the State Aesociation held at Detroit, as we gathered from the papen 
was well attended and profitable. Prof. Sill, late of the Normal School at Ypa- 
lanti, is now Superintendent of Schools in Detroit The Univermty is flourisbiog 
.and well attended, the Catalogue for 1862«<3 enumerating 270 Academical atod 
346 Professional Students ; while the income is now $40,000 per annum. The 
attendance is still larger this year, upwards of 700 haying recently joined in dia- 
ayowing the action of some 30 or 40 who ezpvessed sympathy with the exile 
firom Ohio who " waits and watdies " oyer the border. 

Ohio. —C. W. Oathcart, late actng i^tate Commissioner of Schools, having been 
arrested for alleged complicity with the plan to liberate the rebel prisoners at 
Camp Chase^ Ohio, has very properly resigned and E. E. White, editor of the 
Ohio MuoaMonal MmiMif, hfs l^n appointed to fill the vacancy. Brother White 
will we doubt not make a capital Commissioner. 

NiW YoBK. — ^Each School Commissioner (County Superintendent) is author- 
ized by order of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, to send the names of 
six inexperienced teachers, who will thereupon be entitled to receive the ** New 
York Teacher,'' for ohe year, at the expense of the State. As there are, it is be- 
lieved, 100 Commissioners in New York, this places the State Educational Journal 
in the hands of 600 of the persons who need it the most — Pennsylvdnia School 
Journal, 

— The magnificeAt People's College at p^ywaa, will open itsfirst term In AprO 
next The courses of stoidy ,and Hat of profi^iiorshipi are the most varied and 
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ezteosTe of any college in the country. Provision is made for a Normal Covse. 
So much of the proceeds of the 990,000 acres of land granted to the State by 
Congress for Agricultural and Industrial purposes as the Begents of the Univer- 
sity deem expedient will be devoted to this new college, which will hi^ve the most 
ample provision for industrial instruction of any institution in America. 

PiNifBTLyAirLL — ^Tbls Stale, which is not given to sudden changes, is moving 
along steadily, under her well compacted system, and her new State Superintend- 
ent, C. R. Cobum. A Convention of County Superiutendents is to meet at Har- 
risburg, on the 12th inst 

—The veteran editor of the School Journal, Hon. T. H. Burrowes, announces 
the completion of twelve years of uninterrupted editorial labor, and makes an 
appeal for an enlarged subscription that the Journal may not be raised in price. 

CoNNxcTiCTTT. — The last State Association had the large attendance of 800, and 
discussed: *'The Bible and Religious Education in Schools," and '' To what eoc- 
tent should teachers render help to their pupils." The School Jbumal is suspend- 
ed we learn, for the present 

Rhodx Island. — The Schodbmaster has completed its Ninth Volume, and is one 

of the best of the educational Joutnals. The Normal School has 43 pupils 

and has in five years sent out 6Y1 teachers. The Institute of Instruction or 

State Association, which meets we believe more frequently than once a year, 
held its last session at Westerly, and was addressed, among others by Dr. Barn- 
ard, the founder, it may be safd, of the school system of Rhode Island. This 
HtUe State, with its small territory and well-Tivor](ed system, is a type of one of 
our prospective "Normal Districts," with its Superintendent, Normal School, 
Association, Ac. 

MA88A0HUS1TT&— Dr. Lewis^s Normal Institute for Physical Education com- 
mences its next session on the 4th inst. -^ In Boston, the Public Schools are 
so far advanced in excellence that out of 43.000 school children, they Instruct 
42,000, and only 1000 are non-attendants upon any school. 

Ybrmont.— The last Report of Hon. J. S. Adams, the Secretary of the Board 
of Education, among other things, recommends the consolidation of the Colleges 
of the State, and Graded Schools. The Legislature has restored an appropriation 
of $30 to each Institute held. 

Nvw Hamwhtih*— -Here the last Report of the Board or Eduoation recom- 
mends the revival of Teachers' Institutes, which had Men somewhaf into dia- 
fiivor, the establishment of Normal Schools and provision for supplying the 
diildren of indigent or negleotfbl parents with suitable 8chool«book& The Jmr- 
Mlo/iUucaMmisstillinaftate of >4Ritpanil0d aiiim«tioii---noti we hope to be of 
long oontinoaiKse. 
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Maim 1.— The Legislature has authorized the establishment of two Normal 
Schools, and that for the western division of the State has been located at Farm- 
ington on oondition that buildings shall be re^dy by the 15th of August next— 
The State Superintendent, Hon. E. P. Weston, recommends the formation of a 
** Scholars' Patriotic League," in each school, town and county, under military 
forma of oiganization. — Some of the Academies are requiring the examination 
of pupils before admission. 

Lowxa Canada. — ^The Report of the Superintendent, Hon. P. J. 0. Chauveau; 
for ll62, has been receiyed. In urging again the pressing need of more grants 
for educational purposes, the Report very properly says : " Ko expenditure is of 
itself more productive as regards the public revenue, than that incurred in public 
Instruction. When education is disseminated among all classes of society, the 
productive resources of the country are better developed, and while it gives to 
man new wants and the opportnity of satisfying them, it doubles the revenaes 
of the State derived from trade and industry." The abolition of the office of 
School Inspector is earnestly deprecated, as most disastrous to the interests of 
the schools. Provision Is made in this Province for superanuated teachers. 

SoHOOL Gk)yEBNiiENT. — Ur, Atwater informs us that he intends to get out an 
edition of his Cards for the summer campaign more beautiful than ever. In the 
mean time we have a few sets to send with the Journal, which will soon regulate 
a noisy and uopunctual school 

Wood Co. Ahead. — ^Dr. Witter having sent in nine additional names, doubling 
the number and making two-thirds of the twenty.seven reported as teachers for 
1862, Wood county is again entitled to the Banner. We understand that every 
teacher now actually employed in the county is a subscriber. Waupaca mast 
IooIe to her laurela 

Raoini. — The Catalogue of the Racine Public School Library shows a total ot 
1589 volumes, arranged in the several Classes of History, Biography, Voyages and 
Travels, Science and Art, Poetry, Literature, Juvenile Works and Public Doca- 
ments ; together with 41 Maps and Charts. The selections are judicious, the 
Regulations admirable, and the Library altogether such as might be expected in 
oounection with the excellent public schools of the city. 

Thb Labobst Cttt in the World.— a very erroneous idea is indulged in bj 
many people in regard to the largest city in the world—many confidently assert- 
ing that London, or, as it is frequently termed, the great Metropolis, is &r sa- 
perior both in size and number of inhabitants. But Ruoh ia not the case. Jeddo, 
the capital of Japan, is, without exception, the largest and most populous dty 
In fhe world. It contains the vast number of one million dweUhigs^ and five 
million souls. Many of the streets are nine Japan seris in length, which is 
equivalent to twenty-two English miles. 
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QOOD NJBWSPAPJ»& 

Newspapers have much to do with the domestic edaoatioD of a fiuatly. ]t is 
a matter of no little importance therefore thac they be wisely selected. Of all 
the great leading newspapers, we know of none that we can more heartily com- 
mend than the New York Eykniivg Post. With an existence- of sixty years, and 
a solid and established reputation, it is the tool of no party, and its comments 
on public affairs are always moderate, candid and instructive-, while its literary 
features are of a refined and elevated character. To those who do not like the 
flippant self-conceit, the undiscriminating partizanship, the noisy and self-aasert- 
ing patriotism, or the literary extravagance and namby-pambyism of some of 
our popular sheets^ we can commend the Fost, We think the Weekly or Semi- 
Weekly will suit the wants of a large jaumber of intelligent families and teach- 
ers. Por Prospectus, and Terms of the several editions, see the Advertisement. 

1^ Our readers will do well to notice especially the Tenns to Clubs— 4 for $6. 

Ambrioan Journal of Education. — ^The contents for the December number 
Are: Portrait of Oapt Alden Partridge; United States Military Academy at 
West Point; Alden Partridge— Memorial to Congress on the subject of the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point ; Military System and Education in Switzerland ; 
Staff School in System of Military Education ; The State and Education, 2d ar- 
ticle; History of Common Schools in Connecticut — continued ; Schools as they 
Were Sixty Tears Ago ; Normal Schools or Teachers' Seminaries \ Francis Way- 
land, with Ponrait; Intellectual Education-^its Object and Methods; School 
Architecture ; Index to Yolume XIII, or New Series, Yol. III. 

The Ahbbigan Journal of Education, for 1864, will be published on the 
16th of March, June, September, and December, on the following 

TERMS : For a single copy, one year, ifi paid Ufort March, 15 83.00 

For a ftingle number, 1.00 

For five copies in one order, for the year, 12.00 

HT All subscriptions payable in advance, jy All communications relating 
to the Journal, should be addressed to Bbnrt Barnard, Hartford, Ct. 

Atlantic Monthly for January, will contain, among other articles, a Christ- 
mas story by the author of *• Life in the Iron Mills "; a pap©r ^7 0. W. Holmes, 
on Henry Ward Beecher, whom he calls *'The Minister Plenipotentiary"; three 
cantos of Dante's '^Paradise,'' translated byH. W. Longfellow; Mrs. Stowe's 
initial chapters of ** House and Home Papers," by Christopher Crowfield ; a poem 
by W« 0. Bryant; a tribute in verse to the late Oolonel JBhaw, by J. B. Lowell; 
*« 2£y Book," a brilliant essay, by Gail Hamilton; a graphic story by Miss Pros* 
oott, and " External Appearances of Glaciers," by Professor Agassiz. The politi- 
cal article is '^ A Greeting for the New Tear," by W« Hazewell, showing what 
has been done by the loyal army and navy daring the- past twelve montha d^e 
number cannot but be a very attractive one, and oommenoes « new volume. 
Now is the time to subscribe. 
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Abthub^s Home Maqazins fob 1863. Edited hy T. S. Arthur and YirgiDiaF. 
Townsend. Volumes XXIII and XXLV. 

The Home Magazine for 1864 will be conducted in the same spirit that has dis- 
tinguished it from the commencement ; and continue to unite in one periodical 
the attractions and excellencies of both the Ladies' or 'Fashion Magazines, as 
they are cailed, and the graver literary monthlies. The arrangements of the pub- 
lishers for the coming year include three Original Serial Stories, written expressly 
for the Home Magazine. One of these will be by Miss Yirginia F. Townsend, 
and commence in the January number. Another will be by T. S. Arthur. The 
tliird ftom the pen ot Mrs. M. A. Denison, a writer who has been a tavorite with 
with the public. Besides these a large corps of talented writers will continue to 
enrich the Magazine with shorter stories, poems, essays, and sketches of life and 
character, written with the aim of blending literary excellence with the higher 
teachings of morality and religion. Engravings appear in every number, includ- 
ing choice pictures, groups and characters, prevailing fashions, and a large variety 
of patterns for garments, embroidery, etc. 

The premiums offered for getting up dubs for 1864 are large and beautiful 
photographs of ** EvangUne," and ** The Mitherless Bairn," Two Dollars a year 
in advance; two copies $3; three for $4 ; four Sot $5 ; eight, and one to getter 
up of dub, 910 ; twelve, and one extra, $16 ; seventeen, and .one to getter up, 
$20. Address T. S. Arthur & Co , 323 Walnut street, Philadelphia* 

BEADLE'S DIME SPEAKERS AND SINGINO BOOKS. 

We have not seen these books, advertised on a subsequent page, but we know 
that ** Beadle's Dime Books" have a large circulation. 

SHBRWIN, NOWELL A PRATT. 

This popular Firm in Milwaukee, have we understand, in&ur months, built up 
an immense business, and fVom our own experience, we think our friends in need 
of anything in their line will do well to send them their orders or give them a 
call. (See '2d page of cover.) 

CLOTHES WRINGER. 

This -is a benifioent ** institution," a domestic necessity. Having tested one in 
our £Euni]y.f(»r two yeara^ w© advise eveiy householder in Dane oounty, who is 
still unprovided, 4x> call on Mr. Lusk of this dty and get his wife a present for 
which she '.will thank him weekly throagh the year. See the advertisement on 
the last page of the oorer. 

BELLS, 

Mr. Stoner of Milwaukee, renews the advertisement of his cheap and economi- 
cal BeUfl^ on the same page. 
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SCHOOLS ASnTHEY WERE IN THE UNITED STATES 
SIXTY AND SEVENTY YEARS AGO. 

[The following graphic sketches are from a series of articles in Dr. 
Barnard's Joamal of Education, made up chiefly of contributions from 
octogenarians who still saryiTe, as educational links between the present 
and the past.— Edr.] 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

My early school days commenced just after the close of the American 
revolution, and my recollections as tcT school matters, though some seven- 
ty-five years gone by, are qaite distinct. One very substantial reason 
for this, is found in the fact, that physical appliances were frequently em- 
ployed by teachers in those days, to drive ideas into the heads of little 
urchins, and impressions thus made are not easily forgotten. 

I was born in Belchertown, Mass., March 5th, 1779, and was probably 
sent to school when six or seven years old. My teacher was a soldier 
of the revolution, living in the district, (A large portion of the male 
population, able to bear arms, had for seven years been deprived of edu- 
cational privileges, and those at home were compelled to labor assidu- 
ously for their own support, and that of our armies in the service of 
our country. Under these circumstances, few individuals could be ex- 
pecfod to qualify themselves for teachers ; hence the choice of the people 
was a matter of necessity between teachers poorly qualified, or none at 
all.) The first school- house, if such it could be called, was a room twelve 
or fourteen feet square, in an old dilapidated dwelling hous«. The seats 
were slabs from a saw-mill, and with legs making them so high l^at small 
scholars needed a short rope to anchor their feet to the floor. But there 
we must sit, however painful the position. The teacher was a large slab- 
sided man, who always sat in an old fashioned arm chair, about the cen- 
ter of the room^. By his side was a small round table, and a long birch 
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rod. (I can fancy I can see exactly how he looked.)^ To avoid the 
trouble of stooping down, he kept the butt-end of his rod resting on his 
chair, and we had sensible evidence ofben-times repeated, that its length 
was sufficient to reach most of us without requiring the teacher to rise, 
which he seldom did when once seated, till the close of school. 

With these surroundings and disconforts, I was taughi the alphabet 
in the New England Primer, from A to ezard and ampersand* All the 
letters in course must be said up and down just so many times each day. 

The next book in this school was Dil worth's Spelling Book, in which, 
Hon and sion were two syllables. In this book we were drilled for a very 
long time. From Dilworth we went to the Psalter, (the book of psalms,) 
to called. Nor had we had any intermediate book of easy lessons. The 
Psalter was in our school the only reading book then used, with the ex- 
ception of some few lessons in the Primer and and Dilworth. The school 
consisted mainly of small scholars, some of thein, perhaps, sent to 
school to get them out of the way. The teacher owned a small arithme- 
tic, name not recollected. From this he gave out questions, if perchance 
any lad was old enough to encounter the ground rules. Slates and pen- 
cils were unknown. Paper was imported, scarce and costly, and those 
who could not procure it, cyphered on hirch bark, and that was the arti- 
cle on which I, in due time first made figures. I often heard old people 
say my first teacher was great in figures ; that he could cypher as far as 
the rule of three, and compute interest, and they had no doubt he could 
actually tell how many barley corns it would take to reaeh round the 
earth 11 

Such in the main comprise my earliest recollections of my first teacher 
and my earliest school days in 1786^7^ What other, teachers were, and 
what advantages, more or less other schools . in the vicinity enjoyed at 
this time, I had no knowledge. * * * * 

The time during which schools were taught in the rural districts, (and 
such were most of them at the time of the revolution), was from eight 
to twelve weeks, and that in the winter season. In the summer there 
were few if any schools, as all who could hoe a hill of corn, or do any 
bouse- work were required to labor. At this early period, the attain* 
ments of those who had no further instruction than was recived in dis- 
trict schools, were limited to very few branches. The reasons for which 
are quite obvious, viz., the inability of the teacher on the one part, and 
the limited time of attendance allowed by the parent on the other. 
Spelling, reading, writing, and arithmetic as far as the rule^of three, wi h 
simple interest, were the main branches. It was, however, thought by 
many parents unnecessary to have their daughters taught in arithmetic, 
as in their view it would be of little or no use to them. 
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Fractions were oat of the qnestion, and the study of grammar and ge- 
ography was mach neglected, as most parents thought it to he a mere 
waste of time. Most of the men and women of adult age, who came up 
during the Keyolution, and had now become heads of families> had en- 
joyed few advantages for intellectual improvement, and did not seem to 
appreciate the benefits their children might derive by studying those 
branches of which they themselves had little or no knowledge. 

Thus briefly I have noted my own personal reminiscences, observations, 
and experience, in the immediate locality of my birth place, and from my 
earliest recollections. And when I look on educational matters at the 
two extremes of my life, and contrast those extremes, as then and now, 
I am somewhat amazed that so great a change should have occurred 
daring my own life time. Nevertheless perfection in all educational fa- 
cilities has not as yet been reached. What has been accomplished in the 
past, is most surely prophetic of the future. Henceforth then, let the 
watchword be onward and upward. Salem Town, Aurora, N. Y. 



PSNNSTLTAMIA. 

My earliest recollections of the school to which I was sent, go back to 
that trying period of loose government, rusticity, and scarcity experienced 
in the interval between the War of Independence and the adoption of the 
Federal Gonstitation ; and if it were given me to wield the pen of Tom 
Brown of Rugby j I might perad venture furnish some graphic details of 
oar rural seminaries of learning in those days of general destitution. 
But, under present circumstances, I can only offer the imperfect narra- 
tive of incidents and observations, as retained in an almost octogenarian 
memory. 

^i the time when I was sent to school -Hsay in 1787-8 — school-houses 
were rare ; and there was little or no organization for their maintenance. 
The country round, having been recently ravaged by a hostile army, was 
scantily supplied with teachers, who occasionally obtained schools by go- 
ing among the principal families of the vicinage, and procuring subcrib- 
ers for a quarter's tuition of the children on hand. Those who were too 
young to be servioable on the farm were a lowed to go to school in the 
summer season ; but the larger ones {expert us J^>quor) could only be spar- 
ed for that purpose during winter. The extent of rural instruction was 
then considwed to be properly limited to what a worthy London alderman 
designated as the three B'f, viz, <' Reading, Biting, Rithmetio.'' To 
cipher beyond the Rule of Three was deemed a notable achievement and 
mere surplusage among the average of country scholars. The business 
of teaching at that day, was disdainfully regarded as among the hum- 
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blest and most unprofitable of oallings ; and the teachers— ottQu low-bred, 
intemperate adventarerers of the old world*- were generally on a par 
with the prevalent estimate of the profession. Whenever a thriftless 
vagabond was found to be good for nothing else, he would resort to school- 
keeping, and teaching young America ideas how to shoot ! * * 

[Dr. Darlington's next school was a better one :] 

The school-books of my earliest recollection were a cheap English 
spelling book, the Bible for the reading classes, and when we got to 
oipheriog, the ''Schoolmaster's A&sistant." The " Spelling Book '' and 
''Assistant" were by Thomas Dilworth, an English schoolmaster at 
Wapping The "Assistant" was a useful work, but has long uince dis- 
appeared. The " counterfeit presentment " of the worthy author faced 
the title-page, and was familiarly known to every school-boy of my time. 
The Spelling Book contained a little elementary grammar, in which the^ 
English substantives were through all the cases (genitive, dative, etc.) 
of the Latin. But grammar was then an unknown study among us. 
Dilworth's " Spelling Book," however, was soon superseded by a greatly 
improved one, compiled by John Pierce, a respectable teacher of Dela- 
ware county,, Pennsylvania. This comprised a tolerable English grammar, 
for that period, and John Forsyth introduced the study into his school 
with much zeal and earnestness. InteUigent employers were made to un- 
derstand its advantages, and were pleased with the prospect of a hofo- 
ful advance in that direction ; but dull boys and illiterate parents could 
not appreciate the benefit. Great boobies of en got permission, at home 
to evade the study, but they could not get around John Forsyth in that 
way. They would come into school with this promised indulgence, and 
loudly announce, " Daddy says I need'nt lam grammar ; it's no use :' 
when the energetic response from the desk was, "I don't care what daddy 
says. He knows nothing about it ; and I say thou shalt learn it 1" and 
80 some general notion of the subject was impressed upon the minds 
even of the most stupid ; while many of the brighter youths became ex- 
cellent grammarians. 

In this Friendly seminary we were all required to use tho plain lan- 
guage in conversation, being assured that it was wrong, both morally and 
grammatically, to say you to one person^ Our teacher contrived a method 
of his own for mending our cacology, even at our noonday sports. He 
prepared a small piece of boarder shingle, which he termed a paddle ; 
and whenever a boy was heard uttering bad gram i ar, he had to take tho 
paddle, step aside, and refrain from play, until he detected some other 
unlucky urchin trespassing upon syntax ; when he was authorized to 
transfer the badge of interdiction to the last offender, and resume his 
amusements. It was really curious to observe how critical we soon be- 
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oame> and how much improvement was affected by this whimsical and 
simple deyioe. 

But, as we have now reached the age of academies, normal institutes, 
and schools for the people, I presume you will gladly forego a further ex- 
tension of this prosy narrative, so little calculated to interest a veteran 
in the great cause of education. I have ever been a sincere friend and 
advocate of the blessing ; but, unfortunately, my acquaintance with it 
has been mainly limited to a humbling consciousness of my deficiencies 
in the ennobling attainment. Wm. Darlinqton, West Chester. 

VIRGINIA. 

The experience of one of that class of teachers, who found temporary 
occupation in teaching the children of one or more families of planters 
in Yirginia,. and other southern states, will be found in the ** Travels of 
Four Years and a Half in the United States, (in 1798, 1790, 1800, 1801 
and 1802,) by John Davis." Mr. Davis was an Englishman of more than 
ordinary education and social address, and while in this country num- 
bered among his friends such men as Aaron Burr, President Jefferson, 
lUid other men of high political standing. He was a pi ivato tutor in N. 
York, S. Carolina, and Virginia, and his graphic sketches of men and 
manners show some of the deficiencies In the means of education which 
even wealthy planters in the southern states experienced. With letters 
of introduction from President Jefferson he proceeds to the plantation 
of a Mr. Ball, and is engaged to teach his and his neighbor's children : 

" The following day every farmer came from the neighborhood to the 
house, who bad any children to send to my Academy, for such they did 
me the honor to term the log hut in which I was to teach. Each man 
brought his son, or his daughter, and rejoiced that the day was arriving 
when their little ones could light their tapers at the torch of knowledge 1 
I Was confounded at the encomiums they heaped upon a man whom they 
had never seen before, and was at a loss what construction to put upon 
their speech. No price was too great for the services I was to render 
their children ; and they all expressed an eagerness to exchange perish- 
able coin for las ing knowledge. If I would continue with them seven 
years ! only seven years ! they would erect for me a brick seminary on a 
hill not far off ; but for the present I was to occupy a log-house, which, 
however homely, would soon vie with the sublime college of William and 
Mary, and consign to oblivion the renowned academy in the vicinity of 
I*arquier Court Houbo. I thought Englishmen sanguine ; but these Yir- 
Sinians were infatuated. 
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I now opened what some oalled an academy,^ and oihers an Old Field 
School ; andy however it may be thought that content was never felt 
within the walls of a seminary, I, for my part, experienced an exemption 
from care, and was not such a f3ol as to measure the happiness of my con- 
dition by what others thought of it. 

It was pleasurable to behold my pupils enter the school over which I 
presided ; for they were not composed only of truant boys, but some of 
the fairest damsels in the country. Two sisters generally rode on one 
horse to the school-door, and I was not so great a pedagogue as to refuse 
them my assistance to dismount from their steeds . A running- footman 
' of the negro tribe, who followed with their food in a basket, took care of 
the beast ; and after being saluted by the young ladies with the courte- 
sies of the morning, I proceeded to instruct them, with gentle exhorta- 
tions to diligence in study. 

Common books were only designed for common minds. The uncon- 
nected lessons of Scott, the tasteless selections of Bingham) the florid 
harangues of Noah Webster, and the somniferous compilations of Alex- 
ander, were either thrown aside, or suffered to gather dust on the shelf; 
while the charming essays of Goldsmith, and bis not less delectable Novel, 
together with the most impressive work of Defoe, and the mild produc- 
tions of Addison, conspired to enchant the fancy, and kindle a love of 
reading. The thoughts of these writers became engrafted on the mind, 
atid the combinations of their diction on the language of the pupils. 

Of the boys I can not speak in very encomiastic terms ; but they were 
perhaps like all other school-boys, that is, more disposed to play traant 
than enlighten their minds. The mo^t important knowledge to an Ameri- 
can, after that of himself, is the geography of his country. I, therefore, 
put into the hands of my boys a proper book, and initiated them by an 
attentive reading of the discoveries of Genoese ; I was even so minute 
as to impress on their minds the man who first descried land on board 
the ship Columbus. That man'was Roderic Triana, and on my exercising 

♦ It is worth while to describe the academy I oocu(>ied o i Mr. Ball's plantation. It had 
one room and a half. It stood on blocks about two feet and a half above the ground, 
where thert* was free access to the hogs, the dogs, and the poultry. It had no ceiling, 
nor was the roof lathed or plasterfd, but corered with shingles. Hence, when it rahied, 
like the nephew of old Blwes, I moyed my bed (for I slept in the academy), to the most 
comfortable corner. It had one window, but no glass, nor shutter. In the night, to 
remedy this, the mulatto wench who waited on me, contrived very ingeniously to place 
a square board against the window with one hand, and fix the rail of a broken down ftnce 
with the other. In the morning when I returned ttom breakfasting in the < great big 
house,' (my scholars having collected,) I gave the rail a fordble kick wi^ my foot, and 
down tumbled the board with an awful roar. * Is not my window, said I to Virginia, * of 
a vory curious construction V « Indeed, indeed, sir,* replied my fair dipciple, * I think 
it is a mighty noisy one.' 
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the memory^ of a boy by asking him the name; he very gravely made an- 
swer> Roderic Random. 

Among my male students was a New Jersey gentleqGkan of thirty, whose 
object was to be initiated in the language of Cicero and Yirgll. He had 
before studied the Latin grammar at an academy school (I use his own 
words), in his native state ; but the academy school being burnt down, 
his grammar, alas I ¥ras lost in the conflagration, and he had neglected 
the pursuit of literature since the destruction of his book. When I ask- 
ep him if he did not think it was some Goth who had set fire to his acade- 
my school, he made answer, ' So, it is like enough.' 

Mr. Dye did not study Latin to refine his taste, direct his judgment, or 
enlarge his imagination ; b^it merely that he might be enabled to teach 
it when he opened school, was his serious design. He had been bred a 
carpenter, but he panted for the honors of literature." 

Mr. Davis accounts for his fidelity in teaching more hours than he was 
required to do by his contract, by his interest in the lessons of one of 
his female pupils : 

"Hence I frequently protracted the studies of the children till one, or 
half past one o'clock ; a practice that did not fail to call forth the excla- 
mations both of the white and black people. Upon my word, Mr. Ball 
would say, this gentleman is diligent ; and Aunt Patty the negro cook 
would remark, <He good coolmassa that ; he not like old Hodgkinson and 
old Harris, who let the boys out before twelve. He deserve good wages T 

Having sent the young ladies to the family mansion, I told the l¥>ys to 
break up, and they who had even breathed with circumspection, now gave 
loose to the most riotous merriment, and betook themselves to the woods, 
followed by all the dogs on the plantation. 

There was a carpenter on the plantation, whom Mr. Ball had hired by 
the year. He had tools of all kinds, and the recreation of Mr. Dye, after 
the labor of study, was to get under the shade of an oak, and make ta- 
bles, or benches, or stools for the academy. So true is the assertion of 
Horace, that the cask will always retain the flavor of the liquor with 
which it is first impregnated. 

Three months had now elapsed, and I was commanded officially to re- 
sign iHy soverign authority to Mr. Dye, who, was in every respect better 
qualified to discharge its saered functions. He understood tare and tret, 
wrote a oopper-plate hand, and, balancing himself upon one leg, oould 
flourish angels and co^sorews. I, therefore, gave up the ^academy 
lohoor to Mr. Dye, to the joy of the boys, but the sorrow of Virginia."^ 
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DSLAWARl. 

Robert Coram, in a pamphlet devoted in part to a ** Plan for the Gen- 
ezal Establishment of Schools throughout the United States/' printed in 
Wilmington, Delaware, in 1791, characterizes the state of education as 
follows : 

" The country schools, through most of the United States, whether we 
consider the buildings, the teachers, or the regulations, are in every re- 
spect completely despicable, ¥nretohed and contemptible. Thd buildings 
are in general sorry hovels, neither wind-tight nor water-tight ; a few 
stools serving in the double capacity of bench and desk, and the old leaves 
of copy books making a miserable substitute for glass windows. The 
teachers are generally foreigners, shamefully deficient in every qualification 
necessary to convey instruction to youth, and not seldom addicted to gross 
vices. Absolute in his own opinion, and proud of introducing what he 
calls his European method, one calls the first letter of the alphabet, aw. 
The school is modified upon this plan, and the children who are advaDced 
are beat and cuffed to forget the former mode they have been taught, 
which irritates their minds and retards their progress. The quar- 
ter being finished, the children lie idle until another master offer^ 
few remaining in one place more than a quarter. When the next 
schoolmaster is introduced, he calls the first letter a as in mat ; the 
school undergoes another reform, and is equally vexed and retarded. 
At his removal a third is introduced, who calls the first letter hay. All 
these blockheads are equally absolute in their own notions, and will by 
no means suffer the children to pronounce the letter ae they were iirst 
taught ; but every three months the school goes through a reform — error 
succeeds error, and dunce the second reigns like dunce the first. I will 
venture to pronounce, that however, seaport towns, from local circum- 
stances, may have good schools, the country schools will remain in their 
present stato of despicable wretchedness, unless incorporated with gov- 
ernment." 



DIGNITY AND RESPONSIBILITY OP TEACHING. 

He who makes teaching his business, and has a definite salary and term 
fixed, can have but one controlling motive in his labors. This motive is 
the best improvement of his pupils. The teacher is the farthest remoV' 
ed from all parties and sects. He is the servant of all, in the sense of 
being the servant of all classes alike. As teacher, his own interest de- 
mands of him to work for the interests of all, with whatever of ability 
he may possess* If he is a true teacher he will keep to his legitimate 
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vork, which is to drill the intellect and give it power and poliehi by the 
application of general truths, in such a manner as to aroase, if possible, 
the whole beinjc of his pupils to the pursuit of truth, and to the love of 
all that is pure and perfect. He also ever keeps before him the great 
necessities of the business world, and imparts such knowledge as shall fit 
for practical life. His business is to unfold and simplify the scienoes 
which he teaches, and adapt their truths to the comprehension of each 
of his pupils in such a way as to awaken their interest and keep them at 
work| and by this means to cause them to acquire knowledge and develop 
their powers of mind and heart. 

Every teacher, who realizes the work he has to do, feels that an im- 
mense responsibility is resting upon him. A large number of youthful 
minds are intrusted to him for development. He looks upon this boy 
and that girl all around him, who are before him day by day, and some 
times haunt him in his dreams, and are frequently the most vividly in 
his presence when he is alone and no eye sees him but that of his oWn 
conscience and the eye of the great Judge to whom he is accountable. 
He also looks forward a few years, and he sees this same boy and girl 
grown to manhood, their period of culture and development ceased, and 
their characters stamped perhaps unalterably, for this world and for eter- 
nity. 

He looks around him also, and even in this land of boasted free schools^ 
and where almost every child alKends school more or less, he sees hun- 
dreds and thousands continually growing up to a life of ignorance, vice, 
orime and the lowest degradation. These facts, and many others, grow- 
ing out of the demands of the age f the danger that if the people are 
uneducated, wealth may concentrate in the hands of the few, and materi- 
ality be deified, the jeopardy in which stands the freedom of the nation 
when ignorance rules under the control of a few shrewd, designing and 
unprincipled leaders, and that the vast benevolent designs for furnishing . 
all men with knowledge, and of lifting up humanity to a true sphere of 
manhood, be frustrated, stand before the teacher continually, and like so 
many angels from the upper world, clad in all beauty, mildness and love, 
beckon him and urge him on to vigorous and efficient work in the calling 
which he has chosen. — AppUton Motor. 

PHONETICS, PHONOTYPY, PHONOGRAPHY. 

The attention of the public has been called to the subject of Phonet- 
ics ; and its importance is seen by many, especially by those teachers 
who are rightly impressed with, the necessity of giving time, and taking 
pains, to seenre distinctness of articulation. 
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Phooograpby will not fail to liaye its ftdvooates ; and many will learn 
to praotice it, beoanse of its use in saving timOi and often opening a way 
for profitable employment. The beauty of tbe art in its arrangement 
and development, as one step after another is taken by the learner, is 
qnite sore to oaptivate any one who oommences its stady with the reso- 
lation to be a Phonograpber. 

Why is it that Phonotypy has not met with more favor-^espeoialiy as 
it has had earnest and able advocates T Some of the advocates of the 
Phonetic reform acknowledge that the new letters are not attractive to 
the eye. I, who am an advocate for the Phonetic reform, think some of 
the new letters (Pitman's) are repulsive. Fifteen years ago I first saw 
some of Oomstock's Phonetic works, I had no thought of any of his let- 
ters, whether for long hand writing or tie printed page, as being anat- 
traetive. For some years I have heard and read occasionally of Pitmaa's 
Phonetics. I think I have seen no allusion to Oomstock's for ten years. 
Why is it that Pitman's Phonetic works are more known than the other 7 
Not because his system is in itself calculated to please more than the 
o^er f but because it has come before the public in company with his 
beautiful, useful and never-to-die Phonography. Why is not Pitman's 
better received than it is 7 Beoanse it is not attractive. It does not give 
pleasure to the eye. Why has not Comstook's been better received if the 
same objections do not lie against it 7 For this double reason : It has 
not Pitman's attractive Phonography to%id it, and has had hii^ repulsive 
Phonotopy to hinder, by creating a prejudice against the Phonetic reform 
itself. I have wondered to see the perfection, (shall I say), of Pitman's 
Phonography. As to his Phonetic aTphebet, I do not believe it will pre- 
vail. I believe there is to be a Phonetic refcurm. Where are Corn- 
stock's Phonetic works 7 I fear there has been a spirit of rivalry, that 
has not only been injurious to the parties, but to the cause they advo- 
cate. An Adyogatb or the Phonetic Rbfosic. 



MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

It is a trite remark that the true reformer is in advance of his age. 
His contemporaries are slow to recognise the marks of his great mission, 
and he must patiently look forward to that ' good time ' sooner or later 
* coming ' for fame and follovrers. Nor even then is he sure of his full 
reward. As soon as the world has opened its eyes to the truths which 
he was the pioneer to announce, there will be scores of pretenders, to rob 
him of his honors, impudently appropriating whatever was peculiar is 
hu teachings, and coolly thrusting him into the background as ^notap 
with the times'. He was very well in hb day and generation, the^^ saji 
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but the progress of improv^menfe has left him in the rear ; and this, too, 
when they have sbunelessly stolen from him everything on which they 
c&n base their own pretensions to he lea^lers in the onward mareh. In 
the end, however, justice is pretty sare to be done ; the orown gets upon 
the right head at last, and usurpers have to go to their own place of dis- . 
grace and ignominy. 

But this is not what we took our pen to write. Whether it is rhe- 
torically appropriate as an introduction to a few words on the subject of 
' Mental Arithmetic ' we leave our readers to decide. 

We were pleasantly surprised, a few days ago, to see a new edition of 
* Warren Oolburn's First Lessons', restereotyped and reprinted at the 
' Biverside Press ' — the name of which has become the synonym fur fault- 
less completeness in all thut pertains to the typographical art, — ^and with 
an illustrated cover, designed by Darley, and as good a thing in its way 
as be has ever done. 

We were glad to see the friend of our childhood in this handsome dress, 
BO different from the well-worn type, and dingy paper, and unattractive 
exterior, of the copy which we thumbed in our own urchin days. Bat 
OQr next feeling was one of dread lest we should find that the book was 
not our old friend after all ; lest it should have been 'revised and improv- 
ed' out ^f all semblance to the original ; not ' Colbum ' in a new suit of 
elothes made in the fashion of the day, in place of the worurout linsey- 
woolsey of a generation ago, but a miserable impostor masquerading 
nnder the name of the instructor of our earlier years. 

Bight glad> therefore, were we to find, on examining the book, that 
the work of revision had, for once, the right direction (right, we 
mean, when the original was as nearly perfect as any thing human may 
claim to be ; for we are not of that very conservative class that clings 
to the old merely because it is old, no matter how bad it may be), and had 
been a restoration rather than a remodeling. 

The original preface, which had been dropped for we don't know how 
many years, has very properly been put into its place again. Even the 
Btory of * The Boy without a Genius ' is there ; a story which we believe 
we must have perused at least a hundred tjmes ui the course of our ju- 
venile studytof the book. The lesson of it, we are very sure, became 
inwrought into our very inner life. Few things that we read or heard, 
in those days, made a deeper or more enduring impression upon us. A 
critic might object to its being appended in that way to the preface of a 
text-book on arithmetic, but we are heartily glad to seeit restored to its 
place. Hnodreds of young puils, tired or laay, it may be, wHl turn back: 
to it and read it as a relief or a recreation, and will resume their work> 
not only refreshed by the d^ression^ but eneouxaged and stinwlated by 
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the teaching of the tale, that ' whaterer man has done man may do.' 
More than one ' boy without a genius'; doomed to be under masters who 
have none of Mr. Solon Wiseman's admirable tact in teaching, will get 
from the story, as Samuel Acres did from the conversation narrated in 
it, ' more confidence in his power than he had felt before.' 

But Warren Colbum's original preface has in itself a peculiar interest 
for the teacher. It is a full and dear statement of the design and plan 
of the work ; and for that reason, if no other, it should always have kept 
its place, as hereafter we hope it will. It is the more important that 
it should be retained, because, to quote from the excellent < Introdaction' 
written for this new edition by Geo. B. Emerson, * the very simplicity of 
the book has preyented many persons from seeing how really profoand 
and comprehensiye it is, and that it actually develops every essential 
principle in elementary arithmetic' We shall recur to this introduction, 
by and by, in another connection. 

Again, this * original preface ' is interesting because some of its lead- 
ing ideas are an anticipation of the fundamental points of the 'object 
lesson ' system, which is now attracting the attention of our best edaoa- ^ 
tors, and which is destined eventually to bring about a complete revolo- 
tion in our methods of teaching. Would you not suppose you were read- 
ing extracts from one of the recent treatises on object-teaching, when 
you peruse the following passages from this preface written forty years 
*go> by Warren Colburn ? 

'' As soon as a child begins to use bis senses, nature continually pre- 
sents to his eyes a variety of objects ; and one of the first properties 
which he discovers is the relation of numbers. He intuitively fixes upon 
unity as a measure, and from this he forms the idea of more or less ; 
which is the idea of quantity. • • . 

<< As soon as children have the idea of more or less and the names of a 
few of the first numbers, they are able to make small calculations. And 
this' we see them do every day about their play*things, and about their 
little affairs which they are called upon to attend to. . . The fondness 
which children usually manifest for these exercises, and the facility with 
which they perform them, seem to indicate that the science of numbers, 
to a certain extent, should be among the first lessons taught*^ them. 

''To succeed in thir, however, it is necessary rather to finish oeca- 
sionsfor them to exercise their awn skill in performing examples, than to 
give them rules " 

He goes on to speak of the plan of the work, as follows : [The italics 
in these extracts are our own.] 

" Every combination commences vrith practical examples. Care has 
been taken to select such as will aptly illustrate the combinations and 
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i atsuf the imagination of ihe-^^iipU in performiog it. . . • The ex- 
amples are to be performed in the mind or by means of sensible objects^ 
sach as beans, nuts, etc. The pupil should first perform the examples in 
his own way, and then be made to obserye and tell how he did them, and 
why he did them so." 
Again, in criticising the ordinary way of teaching arithmetic, he says : 
" The pupil, when he commences arithmetic, is presented with a set of 
abstract numbers, written with figures^ and so largc^hat he has not the 
least conception of them even when expressed in tocrds. From these he 
is expected to learn what the figures signify, and what is meant by addi« 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, and division ; and at the same time how 
to perform these operations with figures. JXhe consequence is, that he 
learns only one of ail these things, and that is how to perform these op- 
erations on figures. He can perhaps translate the figures into words ; 
bat this is useless, since he does not understand the words themselves. 
Of the effect produced, by the four fundamental operations, he has not the 
least conception. 

********* 

"The common method, therefore, entirely reverses the natvral process; 
for the pupil is expected to learn general principles before he has obtain- 
ed the ideas of which they are composed.^' 

We should be glad to see Warren Colburn's original preface published 
by itself, as an educatioaal tract, and put into the hands of every teacher 
in the country. A friend of education, desirous of doing the greatest 
possible good with a small expenditure, could hardly do better than to 
spend the money in printing and circulating this admirable little treatise 
on elementary instruction in numbers. 

The introdaction, by Geo. B. Emerson, contains some very valuable 
suggestions in regard to the use of the book in our schools. We can not 
refrain from quoting a few sentences from it, in the h <pe that they may 
lead you to read the whole : 

"It is strictly a mental arithmetic ; and if faithfully used in the way 
intended by the author, it evolves from the mind of the learner himself, 
in a perfectly easy and natural manner, a knowledge of the principles of 
arithmetic, and the power of solving, mentally and almost instantly, every 
question likely to occur in the every- day business of common life. 

" It can be vrell taught only by a teacher who perfectly understands it, 
and who knows how to teach. Such a teacher will not allow the lesson 
to be previously studied by the pupil. Each section is intended to teach 
some one process up to a certain point. If, in the course of the section, 
questions occur which the class can not readily solve without previous 
study, the teacher has only to interpose, at the point where the class 
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failsi or begins to Ml, additional questions of the same kind, somewhat 
earner than those in the book. If, at the end of the section, the ekss be 
not perieotlj ready in the solution of the questions, the teacher ought to 
go over the section again with the class, or to add, at the end of the see- 
iion, a sufficient number of similar questions to render the solution easy 
and instantaneous . 

" B J allowing the class to study the lesson beftrehand, not only is mnch 
time lost, but the exercise is turned into a poor sort of mechanical pro- 
cess not much" better than the common ciphering. Its mental charaeter 
ceases almost entirely." 

We believe that Mr. Emerson is right in claimvig that Gulburn's 'First 
Lessons ' is as nearly perfect as any human work well can be. And yet 
we have scores of ' Mental Arithmetics' intended to supersede it. 

A few of these are ^e result of an honest endeavor to write a better 
book. Their authors could not see, as Mr. Emerson expresses it, 'how 
really profound and comprehensive ' Oolborn's is, and in substituting &ehr 
crude notions for the philosophic completeness of the original, they have 
only paraded their blindness and ignorance. 

It would be worth the while, if we had the time, to illustrate this by 
. comparing portions of one or two of these ' improved ' mental arithme- 
tics with Colburn's treatment of the same subjects. We should like to 
illustrate by comparison of the books, but we have already extended this 
article too fs^r,^ Massachusetts Teacher, 



RECOLLECTIONS OF A SCHOOL MASTER. 

It was many years ago that I commenced keeping school. I had 
graduated at an academy of some note, and ^as pretty well posted up 
in those branches of education which were introduced into our common 
schools ; and when the committee came to examine me, 1 could see that 
they were very forcibly impressed by the case with which I answered all 
all their questions. In short, I knew about every thing that was set 
down in the books which I had studied, for I happened to possess one of 
those wonderfully retentive memories that fasten surely upon whatever 
comes once- within their grasp. I imagined^ and so did the committee 
imagine, that I was eminently qualified for the post to which I aspired. 
But, as I look back now upon the events of those years, I can see where- 
in I greatly erred. I can see wh^e I make great mistakes, and where 
I most wofully lacked in qualification ; and I write this little chapter ot 
Recollectioira for the benefit of those who may be just entering upon the 
duties of teacher. 
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When I commenoed my first school (and the same idfas I had goveni* 
ed me for a long time afterward) I looked upon the children before me as 
80 mmj little individuals whom I had got to fill with learning. They 
were; to my mind, so many human vessels, which had got to be filled up 
with the waters of education ; and my only ideas of the capacity were 
of size and age. In my class of ten scholars, which was to recite from 
the mental arithmetic, and the members of which were nearly of the 
same age, I considered that each individual must hold just the same 
amount of mathematieal food, and digest it eq':.ally with the rest. And 
thas I commenced my school. I knew what was written in the books, 
and I was to teach it to the children before me. I had learned it all, and 
I believed they could. At least, if they did not, I meant that it should 
be no fault of mine. 

In my first class in arithmetic were two boys whom I have selected to 
figure in this sketch. I take them because their subsequent career af- 
fords a striking example of the facts I wish to present. I shall not give 
you their real names, for they are both living, and are worthy, honorablo 
men. I shall tell you that, they were Luke Watson and James Shute. 
Lake was rather heavily built, with a large, full head ; a florid, chubby 
face ; a dark, bluish-gray eye ; dark brown hair ; and inclined to be 
slow and dreamy when called upon to work with his mind. He could 
work fast enough out of doors, when the play-hours came, and when the 
free air and vigorous exercise sent the copious blood bounding through 
the veins ; but in the sehooLroom, over his books, he was quite another 
character. 

James Shute, on the other hand, was light of frame, with a small com- 
pact head : hair of flaxen hue ; light blue eyes ; and possessing an or- 
ganization highly nervous and senstive. He oared but little for the rough 
sports out of doors, seeming rather to prefer his books, and to perfect 
himself in his lessons. I did not make any account of these physical pe- 
euliarites at the time, for I thought nothing of them, and oared nothing 
for them ; but I remember them well enough now. 

Luke and James were in the same classes, in all the branches which 
they studied together, and the few months oi difference in their ages 
were in favor of the former, he being a little the older. In a very short 
time I discovered that Luke Watson did not learn his lessons well. He 
blundered in his arithmetic, and stumbled lamely over his spelling-lessons. 
As I look back I can remember that he used to betray a deep interest in 
some portions of philosophy ; and that, when the subject interested him, 
4td re^d with a feeling not excelled by any other scholar in the school. 
Bat I cared little for this at the time. I looked upon the blackboard as 
the grand field for scholastic display ; the spelling-book came next ; and 
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next Qame Lindley Marray's old calf-boiind grammar, with its intricate 
maxe of orthography, etymology, syntax, and prosody. These were my 
educational deities, before which every intellect mast bow, and from the 
inspiration of which every intellect must be filled. 

John Shute became my favorite scholar. He worked over his slate 
with an assiduity which was untiring, and I felt a pride in exhibiting his 
powers to my visitors. Cpon the blackboard he perform wonders for one 
so young. In reduction, in fractions — simple and compound, — in involu- 
tion, in factors, and in tiiC roots, he was perfectly at home. So, too, in 
spelling was he prompt and sure. And in grammar he was excellent. 
He sometimes made mistakes in analyzing sentences, where the meaning of 
the author was not plain ; bu he remembered his rules, and knew how 
to apply them. 

With Luke Watson I was sorely perplexed. He did not get his lessons 
well at all. When he came to compound fractions he could do nothing 
with them. Left to himself, with his own time and method, he coald 
worry the sums out ; but he was behind-hand in his recitations, and al. 
was blundered upon the blackboard. In grammar he was always amiss, 
though not so bad in arithmetic. When he came to parsing he got along 
much better than-I could have anticipated, since he had been sockmsy 
in committing the rules and exercises of Lindley Murray to memory. In 
analyzing language, and comprehending the powers of words, and in un* 
derstanding his author, he betrayed a keenness of perception for which 
I did not then give him credit. I remember once the class was parsing 
a passage from Milton. A relative pronoun came to Luke, and he parsed 
it. I corrected him in the matter of its relation. I told him it related 
to a different person from the one he had named. He read the sentence 
over again and objected to my idea, maintaining that he Was right ; and 
he was proceeding to show me wherein I was in error, when I interrupted 
him, and made him stand out on the floor an hour for his disobedience to 
my instruction. That night, when alone in my room, I read the passage 
over, and at length became convinced that Luke had been right. Bat I 
would not own it to him. No, no, — that would have lowered me in my 
own esteem. Yet I resolved to be more careful in future how I corrected 
him in his parsing lessons. However, he was, in my estimatin, full of 
short- comings. With his general behavior I had no reason to find fault, 
for he was a noble, generous-hearted fellow, and was beloved by his 
friends. 

^^Luke," said I, as I stopped him one night after school, '^ why is it 
that you do not get your lessons V* * 

He said he did n't know. 

'< Don't tell me," I cried, ''that you don't know. You don't study*- 
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that's the reason. See how James Shate gets his lessons. Yoa are older 
than he is.'* 

Lake said that he ooald not get suoh' long lessons — he could not re- . 
member them. He had tried hard enough to do the puzzling sums, and 
to spell the long words, but he oould not do it. 

I told him it was all nonsense. He could if he had a mind to. He 
did not try. He was more fond of play than of study. In short, I talk- 
ed very severely to him, and assured him that if he did have his lessons 
perfectly on the following day I should punish him. He went away with 
his head bowed, and, I thought, in a sulky mood. The following day 
came, and with it came the first class in arithmetic. James Shute could 
do every sum. Luke Watson had not done half of them. When the 
class came up to spell, James spelled all the words, and gave all the defi- 
nitions promptly. But Luke could not remember them. 

So I told Luke Watson I must punish him ; and I stood him out on 
the floor, and made a great fools' s cap and put it upon his head ; and 
ther he stood until the school was done. He did not cry, nor did he 
look particularly ashamed ; but he compressed his lips, and looked very 
ugly. At all events, so I thought at the time. When I relieved him of 
the fool's cap, at the close of the school, I told him I hoped he would get 
his lessons better next time. lie made me no reply, but left the room 
with a quick, stern step, and went home without stopping to play with 
his mates. 

On the following day Luke did not come to school, and on the day after 
that I understood that he had gone to learn the shoemaker's trade. I 
made some little inquiry, and found that he had declared that he would 
go to school no more, if he had to run away ; and as his parents were 
poor, they allowed him to go to work in a neighbor's shop. 

In time I finished my school, and James Shute bore off the plam of 
scholarship. Upon him I bsstowed the highest encomiums, and held him 
up to the admiration of visitors. 

During the vacation I visited a neighboring state and found employ- 
ment there Then I went South, and finally becime engaged as teacher 
of mathematics in a school in New Orleans. The years slipped by, and 
I still remained jn my new home. One day I received a paper from my 
native state, and I saw mention made of Luke Watson, as being leader 
of a strong faction in the Legislature. Of course that could not be my 
Luke— it could not be the one on whom I had put the fool's cap. No, — 
it must be another of the same name. 

Time passed on, and by-and-by I read in the papers that Luke Watson 
had been elected President of the Senate of my native state, and that he 
was now a powerful leader of a powerful party. Of course, this was the 
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same Luke of whom I had before read ; bat it ooald not be the same 
Luke who had worn my fool's cap. Of course not. 

And still time passed on, and I finally read that Luke Watson had been 
elected to the Senate of the United States ; and that he was greatly hon- 
ored by all who knew him. 

In another year I visited the home of my youth ; and one of my first 
inquiries was for Luke Watson. He was a United States Senator. So 
it was Luke after all. 

And where was James Shute ? He was book-keeper in a bank, and 
was accounted a very correct and faithful clerk. He had been there 
twelve years, and would probably remain there, as he liked the place, and 
had no particular ambition or qualifications above it. 

And now, with the silver touch of many years upon my brow, I sit 
alone in my study, and reflect on the past. I see many, many children, 
who had been under my charge, now grown to be men and women ; and 
I see many of those I thought to be excessively stupid occupying places 
of honor and trust, while many I had though wonderful in learning are 
plodding al ing in the ordinary pursuits of life, the lessons of the old 
school-books all forgotten, and the one idea of food and clothing occupy- 
ing their whole attention. 

And I think, if I could teach school again, how different would be my 
course ; for, from my review of the years that are gone, I have learned 
some things of which I was ignorant when I first assumed the rod and 
staff of the pedagogue. 

Different children have different capn cities. Many a quick witted, 
sharp minded boy has borne away the prize of scholarship who has not 
studied half so hard as has the poor fellow who goes weeping to his home 
because he has gained no medal. All minds do not grow alike. Some 
intellects are precocious, and germinate and ^o to seed very early. Such 
ones are apt to be the delight of the pedagogue. And yet, as I call to 
mind those of like character that have come under my care, I find that 
they have not been very prolific bearers of mental fruit. Other intellects 
are slower in growth They generally belong to bodies that are growing 
fast and strong. Such intellects do not grasp easily at mathematical 
niceties in early youth. They comprehend slowly at first, but surely, 
and are firm and uncompromising, and are are apt to be rather sceptical 
'upon subjects which Of pose their intuitions. Such are sure to meet with 
little charity at the hands of the pedagogue ; and yet, as I call to mind 
those of this latter character which have come within my care, I find 
them to have grown stronger as they have grown older, and to have been 
prolific bearers of noble fruit. From this source we derive our original 
minds, and also most of our intellectual giants. 
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Teachers, seek to understand the capacities of your scholars before 
yoa begin to foroo the mental food upon them. If you seek to feed them 
with learning as you would fill barrels with water^ you may make some 
great mistake. Ten chances to one that you may put the foors-cap on 
the brow of a Daniel Webster— that you give the position of a dunce to 
a Christopher Columbus — while you may set another Bill Shakspeare 
oyer amoung the girls because he looked that way when he ought to haye 
be en studying. — Exchange, 



Will some one of our contributors please send us another solution of 
problem 63 ; the solution of Mr. E. M. Jones, published in the October 
No. page 116, is only applicable to certain oases in which the values of 
the unknown quantities differ by unity. For, M x = Z — d and y = Z 
+ df we haye y — x^2d. Now put Z z^2Z d ; then 2 <? = 1 ; hence 
y — aj = 1. 

We haye receiyed, from our correspondent in Washington county, a 
solution of problem 65, by the rule of Position, but we publish the fol- " 
lowing, belieying it to be, in many respects, superior to a solution by 
any special rule. 

Solution of Problem 65. — It is required to diyide 21 into two parts, 
such that once the greater divided by the less shall be equal to twenty- 
five times the less divided by the greater. Imagine each quotient ex- 
pressed in the form of a common fraction, then the greater quotient will 
be represented by an improper fraction and the less by a proper fraction, 
the one being the reciprocal of the other. Hence we are to find an im- 
proper fraction equal to 25 times its reciprocal, the sum of the terms 
being equal to 21. The product of a fraction by its reciprocal is always 
equal to unity ; hence if the fraction which we wish to find be Uiultiplied 
by 25 times its reciprocal, the product will be equal to 25 and also equal 
to the square of the fraction; that is, the square of the fraction required 
equals 25 ; hence the fraction itself equals 5, therefore the numerator* 
equals five times the denominator. Hence | x 21 = 17 J = numerator, 
and ^ X 21 = 3J = denominator ; in other words, 17| = the greater 
part and 3| the less part. P. Bbonson. 

Wyoeena, Golumbia Co, 
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Another Solution of Problem 2. — Let x = A's part of the work, y = 
B^8, and e = Cs, Now we are to sappose that A and B together do 
I of the work, A and C -j%, B and \^ ; these fractions being propor- 
tional to 15, 18, and 13, we may put x + S^ = 15, a; + 2? == 18, and y-^-t 
s=: 13. From these equations we readily find a; = 10, y = 5 and = 8. 
Therefore A' 8 share of the pay will be U, B's share ^*j, C*8 share ^V> 
ul'8 share, |11.50 ; B'e share, S5.75 ; (78 share, |9,20. Ans. Observe 
X + y -\-z^2Z, Eunice A. Hubbard. 

Solution of Problem 9. — The solid contents of the ball = $ p 4', in 
which;? = 3.1416. Each takes one-third = t;> 4*. Let x = radius of 
the lait ones share ; then ^p x" = ^p 4" and a; = 4 V? = 2.77344 incheB. 
Bepiesenting the radius of the ball, before the second woman winds off 
her share, by y, we find in like manner y = 4'|/f = 3.49432 inches. 
y^ X — .72088 inches, the thickness of the second share and 4 — y = 
.50568 inches, the thickness of the first share. 

Or we might very readily generalize by modifying the excellent illustra- 
tion of concentric circles published in the Noyember No. Designate the 
concentric spheres by A, 2A, SA, &c., and their radii the same as in that 
illustration ; then ipr* = A, ip{r + r')' = 2 A, ^p {r + r' + r")« = 
3-4, &c. ^p R^ = nA, where n = number of spheres and B = radius of 

4 1 

the greatest. A = — — p i2*. Substituting we find r = B*j^—,r+r' 
on n 

= B.J^r + r' + r" =i?Vi, &o. Henoe r' = • J^ ( V2 - VI) 
rn n ^^ 

r" =. /:?(V3 — V2), »•"•=, .:^(V 4- V3),&o. In prob- 
r 71 r » 

4 
Iem9,n = 3andi2 = 4. Hencer" = V3 t^ 3-« V 2) = .50568 

4 
inches, thickness of first share ; r' = Vy ( ' ^^^^ ^ ' -/ 1) = -"^^OSS 

inches, thickness of second share ; and r =^ " \r^ C V^ — ' V^) — 
2.77344 inches, thickness of third share, same as before. 
Freedom^ Wis^ Aorigola. 

Correction. — In tho solution of problem 7, (1+2 + 3H + 

n')( "^V"Y '^"°^'^ be (1 + 2 + 3 - - - + »)• =(" (^ + ^ ))! 

Problem 21. — Required the best explanation of the following rule for 
finding the greatest common divisor of two numbers. <' Divide the 
greater number by the less, and the divisor by the remainder, and so on ; 
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always dividiag the last divisor by the last remainder, till nothing re- 
mains ; the last divisor will be the greatest common divisor sought." 

Problem 22. — ^In a certain year of the Christian Era the Solar Cycle = . 
z4, the Golden number = 2, and the Roman Indication =: 6. Required 
the year. D. Hardenburgh. 

Lone Rod, Wis, 

Problem 23. — What will be the diameter of a jilobe, when the solidity 

and superficial contents are equal ? 
Dodgeville. 4 R. C. Roach. 

Problem 24. — Find two square numbers whose difference may be a 

cube number, by common arithmetic ? 

Washington County. James O'Connor. 



For the Wiscontin Jonmal of Eda cation. 

WRITE MORE. 

In most of onr High Schools and Colleges we find young men who 
write a hand that is illegible, and that possesses none of the character- 
istics of good penmanship. There are those studying the higher branches^ 
who cannot write with even tolerable facility, who know nothing of punc- 
tuation, and who, if examined in their studies by -writing, present papers 
positively disagraceful to themselves and their teachers. 

We know of but one remedy : that is to torite^ If teachers would 
write more and talk legs, and require their pupils to do the same, all 
would be benefited. In some of our High Schools, writing is required 
only in connection with composition, while in many schools of lower 
grade, it is practieod only as an exercise, which is tiresome to the scholars 
and without interest to the teachers. 

As soon as a child can use a. book, he can use the crayon, pencil and 
pen. He will most readily learn the letters by learning to form them. 
Writing a reading lesson is the best method of studying it. The child 
learns to spell, to punctuate, to compose, to arrange and to write. Read- 
ing lessons should usually be read from the manuscript, and these should 
be exchanged, and the scholars thus taught to read writing. All written 
papers should be dated, signed, properly folded and endorsed. Attention 
should be given to the arrangement, appearance and neatness, as well as 
to the legibility and correctness. Teachers ought to be examined in this 
subject by County Superintendents, and their certificates withheld if they 
are found deficient. The records of the school are of great importance, 
and no person is fit to teach, who cannot keep them neatly and correctly. 
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All reoitations should be conducted, partly at least, in writing. Erery 
lesson in another language should be most carefully translated by writing 
into our own. Lessons in mathematics ought to be written out. All 
' problems should be solved, and all principles illustrated in writing ; not; 
of course, to the exclusion of oral exercises, but in addition to tbem. 
The papers prepared by scholars should be criticized and corrections sug. 
gested, BO far as possible, by the teachers or advanced pupils. There is 
no time lost,^ Time is saved. 

Advanced scholars should be required to study with the pen in hand. 
A complete abstract or epitome of every lesson should be demanded. A 
book should be made on each subject studied, by each member of the 
class. In many of our recitation rooms no facilities for writing are fur- 
nished. They should be. What the teacher says should be written 
down by the class. Formal lessons in writing are necessary, but they 
may soon be learned. They become tiresome and useless if given daily, 
as is the custom, term after term. A young man will learn more of 
writing by keeping books a month, than by attending writing school a 
term. In the one case he tries to write, in the other he does not. 

To write with facility, legibility and elegance is not only a desirable 
attainment but a rare accomplishment. To properly clothe the thoughts 
with words is the crowning glory of an educated mind. Hence our meth- 
ods of instruction should, as far as possible, be adapted to secure these 
ends. 

The benefits of thoroughness, mental discipline, quietness, interest, 
self possession, industry and good order, resulting indirectly from the 
course recommended, will suggest themselves to every thoughtful teacher. 
Of course, there is nothing novel in these suggestions. In the French 
schools, from the Primary to the University, all are required to write out 
the lessons assigned as well as the lectures delivered. In the German 
schools full notes must be taken, corrected and preserved by every pupil. 
And in the best schools of our own country, recitations are conducted and 
examinations also, for the most part, by writing, but in many, even of 
our High Schools, there are few who can prepare a paper in respect to 
writing, arrangement, expression, date, signature, form or endorsements 
that is not discreditable to themselves as well as their teachers. 

Jno. G. McMynn. 



' Vulgar Language. — There is as much connection between words and 
thoughts as there is between thoughts and actions. Be careful of your 
words therefore as well as your thoughts. 
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Mr. Editor : — Please insert the following Reports in the February 
number of the Journal. They were received too late for insertiqn in 
my Annual Report, J. L PICKARD, Supf, Pub, Instruction. 

ADAMS COUNTY. 

School Houses, SxMQiQut in all respects for the Districts, where they 
are located ; as follows : 

In the town of Big Flats, one ; Dell Prairie, two ; Jackson, two ; 
Lincoln, three ; Leola, one ; New Chester, two ; New Haven, three ; 
Preston, three ; Quincy, three ; Richfield, two ; Rome, one ; Spring- 
villa, one ; Strong's Prairie, one. Of these houses, very few can be 
ranked as first class buildings, and not more than five or six are built 
after any plan in School Architecture. 

School Houses — Partially Sufficient^ as follows : In the town of 
Adams, one ; Dell Prairie, two ; Easton, two ; Jackson, two ; Lincoln, 
two ; Monroe, two ; New Chester, one ; New Havon, one ; Newark 
Valley, one ; Preston, two ; Richfield, one ; Springville two ; Strong's 
Prairie, two ; White Creek, one. 

School Houses— Totally Imufficient, — As follows : In the town of 
Dell Prairie, two ; Easton, two ; Jackson, two ; Leola, three ; Monroe, 
one ; New Chester, two ; New Haven, two ; Newark Yalley, one ; Quin- 
cy, two ; New Haven, two ; Newark Valley, one ; Quincy, two ; Rich- 
field, one ; Rome, one. 

New School Houses,— There were only three school houses built during 
the past year. These are all good buildings, and built after school archi- 
tecture plans. 

Old School Houses. — Several of the old school houses have been recon- 
structed within the past year, and decided improvements were effected. 
There is one great error quite common in this county in planning school 
houses, that is, end lights or windows. They are not only injurious to 
the eyes of pupils, by causing a wavering shadow upon the books before 
them, but they occupy space that should be occupied by black board. 

Black Boards, — A few schools are entirely without black boards. Some 
have very small boards "tucked back " in some inaccessible corner, al- 
most entirely useless to the school. A large majority of the school 
houses are furnished with good, large black boards, a thing quite as neces- 
sary, in my opinion, as text-books. 

Furniture, — Nearly all the school houses in the county are furnished 
with desks, shelves; chair; broom; pail and dipper^ and a few have docks. 
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Apparaivs —The apparatus amounts to b|;it very little. Some five or 
six districts are furnished with maps. A few districts have charts 
on Orthography and Grammar. 

Graded Schools, — There are but two graded schools in the county, and 
but two schools haying two departments. 

Number of Teachers Examined. — There were 177 teachers examined 
within the past year, of which, 135 received certificates and 42 were re- 
jected. 

No. of Teachers that received different Grades. — Third Grade, 120 ; 
Second Grade, 7 ; First Grade, 8. 

Teachers. — There is a great and m&rked change in the teachers of this 
county. Teachers are alive, wide awake and full of enegy— constantly 
improving and doing all they can to better prepare themselves to teach. 
It appears to be the determination of each one to do the very best. I 
can say in all candor, there is a decided improvement in the average 
qualifications of the the teachers of this county as compared with the 
previous year. There were eighteen employed in the same school that 
they were engaged in the previous year. 

Attendance of Fupils. —The at^ndance in most of the districts was 
quite regular and punctual, though in some districts there is a lack in this 
respect. 

Deportment of Pupils.— The deportment of the pupils with slight ex- 
oeptions is good. The progress they make in their studies is rapid and 
very encouraging to teachers and. patrons. In almost all the districts, 
pupils are interested. 

Patrons, — ]n many district^ the patrons make it a regular business to 
visit the school several times during the term. There is considerable at- 
tention paid to this throughout the county ; yet some are unconcerned 
about it. I have encouraged visiting schools all in my power. There is 
a lively interest manifested im most parts of the county, on the part of 
patrons. 

Patrons co operating w'ih Teachers. — With regard to patrons co oper- 
ating with teachers, it is, in this county, as in all other places — some are 
ever ready to stand firmly by the teacher, and if the teacher is not what 
he should be, make him so if possible ; while others are ever ready to op- 
pose all the teacher does or can do ; thereby destroying his usefulness 
and killing the interest of the school. I am happy to say, however, the 
majority is large on the bright side in this county. I have labored hard 
to effect a complete co-operation on the part of teachers, pupils and pat- 
rons ; and I think I have been blessed with success to some extent. 
More, however, needs to be effected in this respect, in this county. 

General Progress,— My acquaintance with the schools of the different* 
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districts in this county is such, that I feel confident that I can accurately 
particularize in this part of my report. From the general interest mani- 
fested on the part of patrons and pupils, the desire on the part of the 
teachers for self improvement, the co-operation of district boards and 
patrons with the tfeachcrs, the desire of all for uniformity and supply of 
good text books, the taste exhibited in the arrangement of the new school 
houses that have been built and are in progress of erection^ I cannot 
bat conclude that we are making marked improyement. 

Vis Itatiom.— With but just two exceptions evefy school has been visit- 
ed twice during the year, and the average duration of each visit has been 
a little less than half a day. 

I was frequently accompanied in my visits to schools by members of 
boards, parents, teachers, &c. The course which I pursued in these 
visits, was to note the teacher's order, the order of pupils, the arrange- 
ment of the school in every respect, the teacher's " aptness to teach," 
the neatnees of the house, uniformity and supply of text-books, the ar- 
rangement of classes, ascertain whether district was furnished with Dic- 
tionary, also whether furnished with necessary, *' school furniture " sdch 
as chairs, pail, cup, broom, &c., &c. If I found a lack in any of these 
things I made suggestions for improvement. If the teacher lacked ca- 
pacity in any respect, I advised and gave instruction, frequently taking 
charge of the school myself for a short time ; taking care however, never 
to lower the teacher in the estimation of the school. I usually spent 
from ten to thirty minutes in each school in a friendly talk to the pupils, 
making suggestions for their improvement and encouragement ; this I 
always found conducive to good results. 

Institutes. — There has been one institute during the year, over seventy 
were in attendance. 

Ch inge of Teac'ers.— The frequent change of teachers is an evil that 
calls loudly for remedy. A poor teacher cannot be dismissed too soon ; 
but a good, true and faithful teacher should not be changed so long as he 
proves true to his profession. Nor should he desire to change so long as 
he can be useful to the same school, and receive the same compensation 
for his labor as he would were he to change. 

Mo al Instruction, — Two years ago, when I first visited the schools of 
this county, I found but ten schools in which the Bible was introduced 
or read at all. In my last visits (last summer) I found but six schools 
in the whole county that had not introduced the Bible. The others all 
read as a daily exercise, portions of the scriptures — a good improvement. 

Singing, — Many of our schools have singing in connection with the 
other every day exercises. Music is not made a study, but all are en- 
couraged to sing ; and the influence of a lively little hymn upon the flag* 
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ging spirits of a school, after hours of confinement can hardly be over- 
estimated. May tlie time soon come when singing will be heard io all of 
our schools. 

Public Sentiment. — The prevailing sentiment of the fcople of this 
county toward the present school system is favorable. True, there aie 
still some who oppose it, and many are indifferent ; but the opposers are 
becoming less and less and the friends more and more numerous. Shoald 
the people prove wise enough to shut out and forbid the interference of 
political vultures, the system will prove a blessing ; if not, it will prove 

a curse to our schools. 

Respectfully, &c., 

R. K. FAY, Co. Sopt. of Schools, 

Adams County. 

APPLBTON CITY. 

Hon. J. L. Pickard. — Dear Sir ; I will attempt to answer your ques- 
tions in order : 

1. There are four school-houses embracing eight departments. One 
house has but one department ; two have a primary and intermediate 
department each ; one has a primary, an intermediate and a grammar 
department. 

2. There are eight teachers . 

3. Not more than one half of those of a proper age have their names 
registered on the books as in attendance for any given term of three 
months, and the average attendance, especially of the older pupils, is bat 
little more than half the number of names enrolled. 

4. The interest of the patrons differs in the different schools. Per- 
haps on the whole it would surpass by a little the average interest of 
patrons generally. 

5. One house is of brick, has been completed three or four years and 
cost five thousand dollars. One wood house, cost two thousand five hun- 
dred, has been built only a few years. One wood house is old but in a 
tolerable state of repair, and is valued at four or five hundred dollars. 
Oae wood house is worth about three hundred dollars, was built two 
years ago. 

6. We have suffered somewhat for the last two years from the want 
of a proper Superintendent. The County Superintendent has not given 
the schools the attention they deserve, and it is only this fall that we 
have been set off by ourselves as a city. 

We hope at some future time to be able to have a High School, but do 
not think the day has come. 

The buildings are all adequate to the requirements of the place, ez« 
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eepting one, and it is hoped that one will be replaced by something more 
pleasant and commodious. 

There has been a felt want of greater unity between the different 
schools. It is hoped that the incoming system of a City Supt. will se- 
cure the desired result. Very truly yours, 

R. Z. MASON. 
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REPORT OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 

The Fifteenth Annual Report is one of the most interesting yet issued. A 
leading feature is the Reports of the County Superintendents. Including one 
report inserted in this number of the Journal, every county this year has been 
heard from. (The cities also have all reported). 

Of the working of this new and important feature of our school system during 
the first term, Mr, Pickard says, and we think with justice: 

'* The experiment of County Superintendency has now been tried for two 
years. So far it has been successful beyond my most sanguine expectationa It 
has of course met with some disfavor. Nearly all that has been urged against 
it, is not really chargeable to the system, but to the improper administration of 
it. Upon the part of the Superintendents generally, there has been no lack of 
zeal,- and of patient laboring under discouragements. Many have made noble 
sacrifices for the cause to which they have so truly devoted themselves. Their 
salaries have been small, but their purpose to raise the standard of education in 
their respective fields of labor, has been faithfully adhered to. 

" A few counties have recognized, to some extent, the value of services ren- 
dered, and have not restricted their officers to the very lowest salary the law 
would allow. With the year 1864 another term of service commences. I trust 
those selected as the standard-bearers for the several counties, will be better re- 
warded, but under any circumsteuces let them not "bate one jot of heart or of 
hope."^ In my intercourse with the Superintendents of the State, both official 
and personal, nothing has occurred on their part that I would have changed. 
Their faithfulness, and cordial sympathy, have encouraged and aided me." 

STATISTICS. 
The usual Summary was given last month. The statistics are " believed to be 
more reliable than any, heretofore given. The County Superintendents have in 
many instances taken unusual pains to have their Reports correct." Progress 
at well as growth is indicated ; but at the same time, the *' figures " reveal some 
apathy and neglect. For instance, three out of four thousand school houses ap- 
pear to have no sort of illustrative apparatus except a black-board, and about 
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$00 have not even that.* However, many school houses may have somethins, if 
no " Outline Maps " About *12 per cent of the schools have been kept two 
termSi or 6 per cent, more than last year. Improvement in school attendaDce is 
noticed, but 1*1 per cent, of the 320 965. school children are still receiving their 
'* education in the street." More than 120 schools have more than one depart- 
ment or grade, against half that number in 1860. This is encouraging. Many 
other facts of interest are brought out, which we have not room for now 

NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Upon this all-important subject we quote et some length ; for although every 
thing else should be perfect, without competent, trained teachers, a Echool system 
is comparatively inoperative — like an army without intelligent and skilful officers. 
After glancing at the benefits and defects of Institutes, long and short, and show- 
ing that they can answer only a temporary purpose, Mr. Pickard says ; 

'< During the past six years the board of Normal Kegents has endeavored to 
encourage professional training, by rendering assistance to such schools as would 
establish and maintain a Normal Department. For two years this aid was gifen 
to schools in proportion to the number of pupils pursuing certain prescribed 
studies. The course prescribed was such as to entitle the school to aid for nearly 
all its registered pupils. . Little or no good was accomplished by this coarse. 
During the pist four years better regulations have prevailed, and only such pupils 
as could pass a required examination have been counted as normal students. 
This examination has been thoroughly conducted, and the majority of those who 
have received the recommendatory certificate, granted by the Board of Regent* 
are actually engaged in teaching. None have been admitted to the Normal 
classes who were not desining to teach. These Normal Departments of collegep, 
academies, and high schools, have not satisfactorily met the necessity. They are 
almost always subordinate departments, nor will the aid famished, warrsLt giving 
them a prominent place. They will in all cases, therefore, be of eecondary im- 
portance in the minds of the trustees and teachers. Much good has been ac- 
complished by these agencies, but they are at present inadequate to the demand 
Permanent normal schools are needed, whose sole business shall be the training 
of teachers. The department of normal instruction of the State University, has 
been opened within the past year, and the attendance has been very large. Many 
pupils connected with it, are not normal students, and have no expectation of 
engaging in the work of teaching. The circumstances under which it ^6s 
opened, rendered such a course advisable. A course of study has been adopted, 
but it will be next to impossible to pursue such a course of training in the art of 
teaching, as is essential to complete professional culture. The model school can 
not be engrafted upon the Normal Department of the University. By degrees 
this will be made a strictly Normal School, as far as it can be. There is no reason 
why it will not be needed, and patronized as a permanent school. 

No one school will supply the wants of the State. The State should make 
liberal provision for the professional traming of her teachers. At any rate a 
movement should soon be inaugurated to establish one school at some point that 
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cannot be easily accommodated hj the Normal Department of the State tTniver- 
sity. Eventually, still other Normal Schools will be erected. We should look 
to the establishment of not less than four such schools, including the Normal 
Department of the University. "Whenever the State is ready to establish such 
a school, there will be little difficulty in 8ecuring,_from interested localities, the 
offer of suitable buildings. No argument need be adduced in favor of the Normal 
School Its advantages and its claims are well understood. The only question 
that can arise is a question of time of establishment. It is my Impression that 
the present is the proper time to take the initiatory steps." 

TOWNSHIP DISTRICT SYSTEM. 
In addition to the more formal presentation of this subject, through the argu- 
ment drawn up by Mr. Craig, his Assistant, and re-printed in the Journal last 
month, Mr. Pickard omits n6 opportunity to promote the object incidentally in his 
" xfotes " on the Reports of the County Superintendents — which by the way are 
among the most interesting and instructive features of the Report. For instance, 
in commenting on the Report from La Fayette county, he says : "Mr. Parkin- 
son adds his testimony to that of many others who feel the need of the "missing 
link." Admitting that the preRent system of school districts is*to be continued 
in force, this link of a school officer for each town should be supplied. But this 
wonld increase officers, while the same end may be secured, as it seems to me, 
in another way. By adopting the township district system the town school 
board will answer the purpose now served by the district boards, and will also 
perform the duties of the officer who, under the present system, seems to be 
needed." 

The substance of the Report of the Committee of the State Teachers' Associ- 
ation on the Revision of the School Laws is given, with the Resolutions as 
adopted by the Association, and the Report closes with some well considered 
t houghts on the " Claims of the Public School." These we shall preSent at some 
future time. 

WRITING. 

The communication on this subject is one of those pungent, practical things 
that are just what is needed.. Writing, in the sense of both Chirography and 
Oomposition, is still wotully neglected. We can confirm, so far as our observa- 
tion goes, all that Mr. McMynn says. Many a young man has obtained a situa- 
tion because he could write well, and many another has failed to get one for the 
opposite reason. On the other hand, othor ttiings being equal, that person will 
sacceed best, whatever his business, who has most successfully cultivated the 
power of expression ; and this is most certainly secured by the means recom- 
mended. 

We therefore very cordially and earnestly second the call — " Write More ;" 
write more, teacher, in the ways indicated; write more carefully; and make your 
pupils do the same. Write more for the Journal — not long wordy essays, but 
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just such practical articles as the one that has set us to writing this. Write a 
dozen lines even, as does our ever welcome correspondent, below. 

SCHOOL VISITATION. 

"Visitation is one of the agencies by which the order, attendance, and scholar- 
ship of pupils may be advanced. 

"The earnest, faithful teacher is delighted with frequent calls from all who are 
interested- in his school work ; but one of the most unpropitious events of a day, 
is the entrance of a listless visitor, who seems neither to see nor hear what is 
going on among the classes; who talks freely with his neighbor on the war or 
some other outside topic ; turns over leaves of books noisily, and has nothing to 
say or do by way of encouraging teacher or pupil. Of such visitors may there 
be few." , Z. 

School Room, 6 P. M; 

"Waupaca Co. — A correspondent writes us that " Supt. Wernli, has issued a 
call for a meeting of the County Teachers' Association, to be held at Wevauwega, 
on the Second Saturday of February, to arrange matters for a meeting of all the 
schools in the county, at a central point, for examination some time the coming 
spring. Mr. Wernli is a faithful, hard-working, energetic Superintendent, and! 
am glad to say that the County Board has raised his salary from $400 to $500." 

Supt Wernli has the tact, the energy, and above all the practical knowledge, 
to make the plan successful and useful. The County Board no doubt thought 
they did a fair thing in making four hundred dollars five hundred; but really 
$600 is not as good as $400 two and-a-half years ago. When Waupaca county 
pays her Superintendent 800 or 1000 dollars, we shall think they appreciate hia 
services as they ought. They will wake up one of these fine mornings perhaps 
and find that thoy have lost him. Just so in other counties : Men whose services 
are worth twice as much to a community as they pay for them, will be wanted 
in some other place where people are better awake to their interests. 

Wbyauweqa. — Our correspondent adds : " The schools in this place are now 
in better condition than they have been, perhaps, since their organization. The 
Higher Department is now conducted by Mr. R. H. Struthers, a gentleman well 
qualified for the position. The Primary Department is under the control of Miss 
Emma Robinson, who has had considerable experience in teaching, and gives 
general satisfaction." 

Vernon Co.— We have had an excellent Teachers Association, held at Viro* 
qua, during the holidays. There was a limited number present, but the interest 
manifested was^truly encouraging. Altholagh this is only a beginning, we hope for 
better times in the future. We^hope that Teachers' Associations will be as com- 
mon in the future as they have been rare in the past. We have appointed another 
for ne^t spring, anticipating happy results. D. F. Abbott, Secretaiy. 

Springville, Jan. 16. 
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READING FOR TEACHERS. 
"We suppose the County Superintendents, in examining teachers, ask them 
some such general questions as : " "What works on Teaching have you read ?" 
"What Educational Periodicals are you a subscriber for ?" To relieve the awk- 
wardness a little, 'of those who are still obliged to answer " none," to one or both 
these questions, we propose to hereafter furnish the current volume ol the 
Journal, commencing with July last, and Orcutt's "Hints to Teachers and 
Parents," for the trifling sum of 83 cents — 60 cents for the Journal, 25 for the 
book and 8 to pre-pay the postage on the book. This ofifer will last till the 1st 
of April, no longer. Journal alone, 60 cents — book 38 cents. ' 

NEW TORK EVENING POST. 

If our friends wish a good newspaper, we again advise them to take the above. 
We take it 'because we like it better than any other. The publishers advertise 
it with us because we lecommended them to. Don't think it is at all like the 
N. Y. Ledger ; if you do, don't send for it. But if you want a sensible, instruc- 
tive, conservative, and yet progressive, paper, one that is really worth reading, 
send ^5 and get 4 copies of the Weekly to one address; or get the Semi- Weekly, 
if you prefer it. 

Says Horace Greeley: "Require of your journals the proprieties, the 
conrtesies, that you demand of your daily associates— admit no journal to your 
fireside which habitually indulges in language that you would not permit to be 
uttered in the presence of your family, — and the foul-mouthed press will soon 
be a deserted and defunct nuisance. So much you owe to the education of your 
children and the moral health, the social decorum, of the community," 

A FUEL SAVER. 

The State Journal says the Damper advertised by Mr. Norton " works to a 
charm and beyond any question is the greatest, and most perfect fuel saver of the 
day." We believe it, and recommend School Boards as well as house-holders 
to try it without delay. 

THE LIST OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
On the next page has been obligingly furnished from the office of the State Su- 
perintendent. We add some figures relating to the Journal^ from which it will 
be seen that about one person out of ten, of the "7000 and upwards employed as 
teachers in the course of a year, are subscribers. Some counties do little or 
nothuag ; others, as Wood, Waupaca, Waukesha, Trempealeau, Dane, both Dists., 
La Crosse, Sheboygan, Racine, Winnebago, Fond du Lie, Sauk, Walworth, 
Milwaukee, eta, have done well, most of them exceeding the proportion asked 
for. To Wood, Waupaca, Trempealeau and Waukesha belongs the highest praise. 
Waukedha has sent the largest list. Wood and Waupaca the largest in propor- 
tion. 
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LIST OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
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JR. Palmer, Chippt^wa Falls 
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ID. W. Bosenkrans, Columbus. ... 

Orson Jackson, Prairie du Chien. 
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S. L. Hooker, Black Earth 

F. Steele, Mayville 
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M. E. Lyman, Sturgeon Bay 

Thomas Clark, Superior 
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A. P. Knapp, Shawanaw 
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J. E. Munger, Oshkosh 

G. F. Witter, Grand Rapids 
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CLAIMS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

£xperienoe bas demonstrated the trath of the assertioD, that " liberal 
approi^riations, and legislative enactments, cannot; of themselves; impart 
to any system that vitality essential ta suecess/' An enlightened pablic 
opinion is absolutely prereqaisite to ultimate and permanent suecees. 
Law 18 but a dead letter, a lifeless skeleton. Well directed popular wi]l 
is not a creature of impulse. It is controlled by motives that are first 
approved; then felt. The heart must be trained to feel; after the intel- 
leet has been trained to peroeive the claims of any cause upon nsfor 
sympathy and support. Especially is this true of the groat canse> of 
popular edueatioQ; which touches us at more points, and affects more in- 
terests than any other. The social; the political, the physical, the intel- 
lectual, the moral interests of our. children, are all intimately connected 
with it. It i^peals to us as parents, as oitizens; as patriots, and as 
philanthropists. A few of its claims upon us I will briefly adduce; 

1. It is a supply exactly adapted to the want. 

The mind of the child ever seeks for something wherewith to satisfy 
its longings. The public school comes to the restless and absorbent 
mind with the invitation, ^' take freely of the good things I bring yoU; 
and be filled with ihe blessings I have in store for you." 

2. It is the only supply that wtU meet the necessities of the larger 
part of OUT people. 

Family instruction will not meet the demand. Some parents at> mor- 
ally unfit to become the teachers of their children ; some have not suffi- 
cient training themselves ; many have not the time that can be spared 
from other and pressing duties pertaining to the physical comforts of 
their families. Take from the whole nnmbw of parents, those who can 
not; and those who will not, properly instruct their children, and oompara- 
tively £ew remain. 
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Private enterprise will not meet the demand. According to the last 
oensuB; but one out of thirteen of the pupils of the United States is en- 
rolled as attending private schools of all kinds and grades. This esti- 
mate embraces all the States of the Union; some of which have no public 
school system. 

She census reveals, also, one other fact bearing directly upon this 
point. The number of persons, natives of any State, who can neither 
read or write, is in reverse ratio to the interest manifested in public 
school enterprises. I use not this argument to discourage private enter- 
prise, but rather to show that this alone is an unsafe reliance. Colleges, 
academies, and seminaries, are of necessity confined to narrow spheres 
of direct labor, though their indirect influences are unlimited. They are 
the most efficient where the the field is prepared by public enterprise. 

3. It is a home school. 

Much of the future success of the child depends upon his early habits. 
The most impressible years of our lives are those of early childhood. 
These, too, are fraught with most danger, because while most impressi- 
ble, the mind and heart are least able of themselves to resist evil infla- 
ences. The watchful eye, and yearning heart of the mather, the care 
and counsel of the father, are needful helps to a successful resistance of 
Buch temptations as are always addressed to the young. How trae is 
this when the witching hours of night throw a mantle over the deeds to 
which the unsuspecting are so often invited. How much does the true 
parent prize the opportunity of keeping his loved ones by his side during 
the evening, and of enlivening the circle gathered about the fireside, with 
innocent amusements, and social chat. How far above all price must be 
that institution which will enable him to educate his children within reach 
of home influences. Such an institution is 'the public school. The phys- 
ical well-being of the child^ as well as his moral welfare pleads for these 
home schools. 

Society is made up of individual homes, hence : 

4. Society is improved by the public school. Statistics show that 
very few of the pupils who are in constant attendance upon bur free 
schools, ever become criminals. Close the doors of all the public schools 
of this State to day, and let private enterprise spring to its fullest possi- 
ble stature, and a large majority of the children would be at once thrown 
into the street,. to be trained there for the prison, or the poorhouse, or 
at least to be contaminated by infloenees clustering about the street 
schools. 

5. The public free school is an American, and an Americanizing in- 
stitution. 

It had not its birth upon American Soil, but it was the product of the 
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spirit that gave Americi^ to the world. It had its origin in a heart that 
loTod civil and religions liberty, and was nurtured by men who uphold 
the idea of a popular government. It has long since answered the old 
and hitherto troublesome question; '* whether education can be as uni- 
versal and as unbought as liberty." Wherever you find a heart upon 
whose altar the iire of civil liberty burns, there you find a true Ameri- 
oan, whatever country may have given him birth. The public School is 
free to all without distinction of birth or circumstances. Monarchies 
order systems of education for the benefit of the Monarch, and the per- 
petuation of his reign. Ours is for the people, and the perpetuation of 
-their reign. Conferring benefits upon the people, it can but awaken a 
love for the spirit that gave it birth, and attach those receiving its bene- 
fits to the inhabitants that demand and support it. Many come to us 
from lands where the blessings of education are conferred only upon the 
favored few. Here the cup is pressed to their very lips, and they are 
commanded to drink, without money and without price. This free edu- 
cation not only teaches the value of our institutions, but guides to a proper 
use of the privileges bestowed. Conflicting elements are entering into 
oar civilization. Purify them and we shall be blessed ; but leave them 
uneducated and unrestrained, and they will prove a curse. To 
accomplish the former and save us from the latter, is one of the peculiar 
missions of the Public School. This alone will not accomplish all the 
work, but it will lay the foundation ; it will encourage habits of obedi- 
enoe, of order, of industry, and will lead into the broader fields of learn- 
ing, opened by Academies, Seminaries, Colleges, and Universities. A 
statesman of Virginia, of years agone; when Virginia was true to her- 
self and her country, used these pleasant words : '' There should be ho 
distinction between the children of a republic. They are not, in the 
school sense, the children of their parents, but the State is Parena 
Patriae, and they should all be regarded as the sons and daughters of 
Mother Commonwealth. They all alike, look up to the benign State 
Mother for the mental bounty ; all praise her onl^ and love her supremely 
for it^ and there is laid a foundation of love of Country, enduring as the 
reminiscences of school boy days, and fervent as the fondest recollections 
of life and gratitude can ever be in the human heart." Thus does the 
Public School become an Americanidng institution. 

6. By educating the labor of the country, it developes Inventive Gen- 
ios, and thus increases wealth. 

Labor and thought united, have cultivated broader fields, have whiten- 
ed more seas, have turned more spindles, have dug deeper mines, than 
man's unassisted hands could have done. By aid of machinery the wealth 
of the country is increased. The productive industry of the United 
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SUtos Ms iooreAsed iwioe as rapidly m the potation has increaied. 
The Pablio School has had mueb to do with thi8,.as k shown by the faet^ 
that the Statesi where the Free Sehool iot^eet has been most largely 
Eostered, haye been most productive in nseful maohines. The followag 
statemeptji, from the SHwUific .Ajnericar>f will show the wonderful etimti- 
Itts given to prodootlve indnstry by inventions : 

" CoTTON.-»-OBe man ean spin more cotton yam sow than four hnndred 
men could have done in the sfune time in 1760, when ATkwright, the best 
cotton spinner, took out his fir^t patent. 

** Floub. — One man can make bb much flomr in a day now, as a bna- 
dred and fifty could a century a^o. 

** Lacb. — One woman can now make as much lace in a day as a bnn* 
dred women could a hundred years ago. 

<' SuGAB. — It now requires only as many days to refine sugar as it did 
months thirty years ago. 

'< Looking GLASSBS.—It once required six months 40 put qoii^ilveron 
a glass ; now it needs only forty minutes. 

'* Engines. — The engine of a first rate iron clad frigate will perform 
as much work in a day, as forty-two thousand horses." 

Not only have the productions of the country largely increased, bat 
the reflex influence of increased facility in manufacturing, has afforded to 
laboring men leisure for iniprovement. 'That this leisure is sometimes 
abused in indolence, dissipation, or luxury, is no argument agiunst the 
advantages it affords. By many it is improved in reading and study^ to 
that cultivation of the mind and heart which will make the better citizen. 

7. The kind of education furnished by our Public Sdiools, will ooun- 
teraot the universal tendency to the establishment of an aristooracy. 

Our greatest dai^er as a people lies in an aristocracy of wealth to 
which is added the power of intelligence. Let wealth be monopolized as 
it always will be, and take from the poor Uie advantages of school^ and 
we shall soon have two classes of society : those who live by others' 
labor, and those who labor for others' living. The former will rule the 
latter with a rod of iron, the rod becoming ea<^ day more heavy, and the 
hand that wields it each day more rigorous and tyrannical. Tyrants 
have well understood their sources of power, und have shut up to their 
subjects all avenues of light, knowledge and wealth. Our security lies 
in the general diffusion of intelUgenoei, which shall level all such ftlse 
social distinctions as are established by tyrants and aristocrats for their 
own safety. 

8. Labor is ennobled by the intellectual elevation of the laborer. 
We are in danger of forgetting the early Jeasons of our Pilgrim FatherSi 

and of lapsing into a state of luxurious ease. So fashionablo has it ^9- 
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come to have nothiDg to do> that; all semblance of work most be entirely 
dismiefled from the social circle. Toath mnst be trained in indolence, 
^agh it entail upoi> them its never failing curse. Appearances must 
be kept up, and honesty gives way to the insatiate love of show. Petty 
thefts, peculation, embezzlement, or stealing disguised under the title of 
" sharp praWice," unredeemed credit, unredeemed promises, all follow 
this labor- shunning fashion. It must be admitted- that the unintelligent 
do not commend labor. Let a 1 the toiling men and women of our land 
be taught to think, and to work out the pro duct of their own thoughts, 
and to such labor as they will then perform there can no disgrace attach. 
The school that opens its doors to all, and that bestows its favors upon 
brains rather than upon bullion^ upon character rather than upon clothe 
mast, in the elevation of the laborer, dignify labor. 

9. No system of schools has greafcer pecuniar}^ advantages than the 
system of free schools. 

I use this last, though to every intelligent mind, it is the least import- 
ant of all the claims of the public school. What has been already said 
will prepare us to expect great indirect pecuniary advantages accompany- 
ing more productive labor. Educated labor is by far the most profitable. 
Many large manufacturing establishments have, after diligent examina- 
tion, found a difference of fifty per cent, in its favor. 

The same intelligence that give to the laborer more complete mastery 
over his own and other powers, and enables him to use to better advan- 
tage the material placed in his hands, also saves him from many expensive 
habits, an\l from practices that lead to erime ; so the money is saved, a» 
well as earned. 

Other schools than the public school secure the same results so far as 
thsy gOy bat they do not reach so many of the laboring class. Coald 
their benefits be as general, they must be more expensive. Herein con* 
usta the direct pecuniary benefit of our free school system. 

The actual expenses of the schools cf this State for the past year have 
not exceed three dollars per scholar. As tho State increases in wealth 
afid popuIatio3, the relative expenses of her schools will he diminished. 
Ohio schools cost but $2.07 per scholar ; New York schools cost $3 per 
Bohoiar ; Pennsylvama schools cost $2.15 per scholar. Before Wisconsin 
reaches the age of either of the States named, her schools will cost lees 
than theirs. 

Tbe cause thus urged pleads with parents, that they furnish their chil- 
dren with the means of education as cheaply as possiblo, consistent with 
their higheet interests, and at home, where tbey may otixe for their 
ih^sical and moral training ; with citizoDs — that they recognize the debl 
hey owe to aooiety, and provide liberally for thai culture which shall 
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make their property safer and more productiTd ; with patriots — ^that they 
prepare well those to whose handsthe institutions of onrheloved oounkry 
are soon to be committed ; and with 70a as legislators — that 70a recog- 
nize the sacredness of this trust committed to your care by parents, eiti- 
zens and patriots — that yon shield it Irom all harm, and foster its inter- 
ests in whatever way your wisdom and intelligence may direct. — Report 
of Hon. J, L, Pickard, Supi» Public Instruction. 



ADVANTAGES OF THE TOWN DISTRICT. 

As there is perhaps, more probability of a favorable consideration of 
the Town System of Schools in the Legislature at the present session 
than ever before, we cite a few testimonials in its behalf from abroad. 
We take them from the Tenth Annual Report of the State Superintend- 
ent (made by Hon. L. C. Draper), only remarking that the lapse of five 
^ years has but added to their truth and value, and that it is not creditable 
to the State of Wisconsin to have oontiaued so long under the present 
imperfect system ; and that it may be hoped we shall establish the sys- 
tem on a solid basis and without too much concession to the existing pre- 
judice in favor of the present plan : 

MASSACHUSSTTS . 

^' As a general fact/' says Horace Man, in his Tenth Annual Bepoti 
as Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education, " the schools of 
undistricted towns are greatly superior to those in districted towns ;— 
and for obvious reasons. The first class of towns, — the undistricted,— 
provide all the school-houses, and, through the agency of the school com- 
mittee, employ all the teachers. If one good school house is provided for 
any section of the town, all the other sections, having contributed their 
respective portions of the expense to erect the good house, will demand 
one equally good for themselves ; and the equity of such a demand is so 
obvious, that it cannot be resisted. If, on the other hand, each section 
were a separate district, and bound for the whole expense of a new house, 
if it should erect one, it would be tempted to continue an old house, long 
enough after it had ceased to be comfortable ; and, indeed, as experience 
has too often and sadly proved, long after it has ceased to be tenantable. 
So, too, in undistricted towns, we never see the painful, anti republ'can 
contrast of one school, in one section, kept all the year round, by a 
teacher who receives a hundred dollars a month, while, in another section 
of the same town, the school is kept on the minimum principle, both as 
to time and price, and, of course, yielding only a minimum amount of 
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benefit,- to say nothing of probable and irremediable evfis; that it maj 
iaflict. In regard to sapervision, also, if the School Committee are re- 
sponsible for -the condition of all the schools; thej are constrained to visit 
all alike, to care for all alike, and, as far as possible, to aim^ in all, at the 
production of eqaal^ results ; because any partiality or favoritism will be 
rebuked at the ballot-box. In undistricted towns, therefore, three grand 
conditions of a prosperous school, — viz., a good house, a good teacher, 
2^ vigilant superintendence,— are secured by motives which do not 
operate, or operate to a very limited extent, in districted towns. Under 
the non-districting system, it is obvious that each section of a town will 
demand, at least, an equal degree of accommodation in the house,, of talent 
in the teacher, and of attention in the Committee ; and, should any self- 
ish feelings be indulged, it is some consolation to reflect that they, too, 
will bo harnessed in the car of improvement. 

'* I consider the law of 1789, authorizing towns to divide themselves into 
districts, the most unfortunate law, on the subject of Common Schools, 
eoer enacted in the State, During the last few years, several towns have 
abolished their districts, and assumed the administration of their schools 
in the corporate capacity ; and I learn, from the report of the School 
Committees, and from other (Sources, thst many other towns are con- 
templating the same reform." 

In a recent report of the Secretary of the Board of Education of Mas' 
sachusetts, the following important statement is found, viz. : 

** A very considerable number of the townships have dropped the 
former mode of dividing the schools according to districts, and have 
placed the whole matter of their organization and distribution in the 
hands of the School .Committee of the township. This change has al- 
ready been made in about sixty townships of the Commonwealth, and 
the subject is now, more than ever before, engaging the attention of other 
townships, so that the year to come is likely to show greater results than 
any previous year. The perceptible improvement of the schools in thoee 
places which have made the change, is an argument before which nothing 
can stand, and which is now acting upon the minds of the people at large, 
with silent but resistless power. 

" The clear intelligence, steadiness and sobriety with which the people 
are beginning to pursue their object, as contrasted with the adventurous 
and uncertain efiforts in the same direction in former years, is one of the 
many pleasing indications that the days of turmoil and confusion in 
settling great questions of school policy^ are passing away, and a wise 
regard for the interests of posterity is becoming more and more control- 
ling in the management of this branch of our public interests* It is 
hardly loo much to say that, under the guidance of such lofty sentiments, 
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ftHthe townships of the State will, withfti a short period, be foand 
adopting that policy in the management of their public schools, whioh 
experience shows to be the best. 

'' The gradaal abandonment of the district system as here stated, re- 
sultiS in>small degree from its connection With another measure, whiish 
has been regarded by the people with great favor, namely> the gradation 
of the schools. The districts are known to stand directly in the way of 
this improrement, and receiying a judgment accordingly. It was ntit 
until somewhat recently that a subject so important, so fundamental as 
that of establishing schools of deferent grades, for pupils of different 
ages and attainments, received much consideration from those who alone 
possessed the power to make the change. Distinguished men had written 
en the subject, and those who had stadied the philosophy of education, 
were generally agreed in respect to to it. But it was known chiefly as a 
theory passing, in only a few instances, except in the cities, from the 
closet to the school room. By degrees, the results of these few ezperi- 
me^nts became known. Measures were taken to communicate them to the 
people, the majority of whom were still without any definite information 
on the subject. From this time, a course of action commenced in the 
townships which were favorably situated for trying the experiment, and 
has been followed up with increasing vigor ever since. 

*'But what particularly distinguishes the present state of educa- 
tion amongst us from that of former times, is the existence of so many 
free High Schools. Until quite recently such schools were found only in 
a few large towns. The idea of a free education did not generally extend 
beyond that given in the ordinary district schools. All higher ednoatioft 
Was supposed to be a privilege which each individual should purchase at his 
own expense. But at length the great idea of providing by law for the 
education of the people in a higher grade of public schools prevailed. 
The results have been most happy, lligh Schools have sprung up rapidly 
in all parts of the Commonwealth ; and within the last six years, the 
number has increased from scarely more than a dozen to about eighty. 

" The effect of this change In the schonl system, of this higher order 
of schools, in developing the intellect of the Commonwealth, in opening 
channels of free communication between all the more flourhhing towns 
of the State, and the colleges or schools of science, is just beginning to 
Jut observed. They discover the treasures of native intellect that Ho 
hidden among the people ; making men of saperior minds conscious of 
their powers ; bringing those who are by nature destined to public 
service, to institutions suited to foster their talents; giving a newim-' 
pulse to the colleges, not only by swelling the number of their students, 
but by raising the standard of excellence in them, and finally, giving to 
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tlM public, with all the advantages of ediieation, men who otherwise mi^t 
hav^e remained in obsourity, &e hare aeled their part struggling with em* 
btfmssments and diftenlties.*' 

[The trial of both plans in Massachusetts and the return to the town 
system may be considered decisive of the whole question, because in that 
State, if any where in the Union, the single district plan would be likely 
to answer the needs of public education, in consequence of the general 
density, wealth and intelligence of the population. The whole State is 
now working under the town system, and with the happiest results. — 
Edr.] 

connecticut. 

A similar change from the old system to the new, is slowly progression 
in Connecticut. Referring to an enactment authoriaing and faciHtatisg 
this change, the Superintendent, in a recent i^eport, remarks: '^Amdog 
the objects proposed to be accomplished by this act are^ to simplify the 
machinery of the system^ by committing to the hands of one board of 
Bchool officers what is now divided between three ; to eouaHze the ad* 
vantages of the schools, by abolishing the present district linee,. and 
placing all the schools under one Committee, thereby also faoilitatiag the 
gradation of schools and the proper olasei&eation of scbolars, and the 
6fttid[)li8hment of schools of a higher grade in towns containing a sparse 
popalation, and substituting a simpler and quore efficient organization*'^ 

PBNNSYLrANIA. 

Hon. Henry C. Hickock, the Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Pennsylvania, remarked to me in conversation, " The crowning glory of 
the Pennsylvania school system, in addition to its County Superintend- 
ency, is its new township plan of government, and the consequent avoid- 
ance of the ensmalling of districts." ' 

[In this State the expedient of sub-districts was tried for awhile, but 
its inconveniences and evifs caused it to be abandoned and it is regarded 
there as *' the only backward step " taken in (feveloping a public educa- 
tional system. One of the present features of the Town System in Penn- 
sylvania is providing for regular " Town Institutes " or meetings of the 
teachers for instruction, consultation and improvement. — Ede.] 

OHIO. 

Hon. H. H. Barney, in his Report of 1855, as Commissioner of Com- 
mon Schools of Ohio, gives the following synopsis of the able argument 
of Dr. Sears, in favor of the township system, and the evils incident to 
the old district plan : After explaining at great length, the nature of 
these evils, he sums up the whole matter, by saying that the schools Cfr^ 
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dinarily maintiuned in the distriots into which they are divided, are no 
longer oapable of giving the edacation required by the character of the 
times ; -that they preclude the introduction of a syeten^ af proper grada- 
tion in the schools ; that the classification of the pupils is necessarily 
imperfect, and the number of classes altogether too great for thoroaji;h 
instruction by a single teacher ; the fact that the district schools withoat 
any ol the advantages of gradation, once answered their purpose very 
well, does not prove that we need nothing better now ; that the old sys- 
tem is much more expensive in proportion to whit it accomplishes than 
the other ; that by means of it, hundreds of schools are kept in openu 
tion, which would otherwise be abandoned, as they ought to be ; that in 
1849 there were in Massachusetts 25 schools, whose highest average at- 
tendance was only jivt pupils ; 205, whose highest average attendance 
was only im ; 546, in which in which it was only fifteen ; 1,009, where 
it was only twenty ; and 1,456, where it was only twenty-five ; that most 
of these schools were of so low an order as not to deserve the name, and 
that the impression which they made upon the agents of the Board of 
Education while visiting them, was that the money of the districts, and 
the time of the teachers and pupils, weie little better than wasted ; that 
while some schools thus gradually dwindled into comparative insignifi- 
cance and worthlessness, others became too large for suitable instruction 
by one teacher ; that another evil almost invariably resulting from the 
division of the townships into independent school districts, was the un- 
just distinction which it occasioned in the character of the schools, and 
and in the distribution of the sdhool money ; that when there was no 
responsible township School Committee authorized to act in the name of 
the township, there could not be that equality in the schools which the 
law contemplated ; that the inhabitants of one district, being more in- 
telligent and public-spirited than those of another, would have better 
school-houses, more competent, zealous and devoted schools ; that the 
smaller and more retired districts, which stood in greatest need of good 
common schools, because entirely dependent on them, were more likely 
to languish for want of public spirit and good management than to be 
prosperous ; that inasmuch as the theory of popular education is found- 
ed upon the principle that the public security requires the education of 
all the citizens, and that it is both just and expedient to tax the property 
of the people for the education of all the children of the people, and in- 
asmuch as the school tax is levied equally upon all parts of the town- 
ship, and as the object contemplaled, which alone justifies such taxation, 
is the education of the whole mass of the population, without distinction, 
nothing short of an equal provision for all, should satisfy the public con- 
s^ence. 
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** WhateYor diversity of opinion " he adds " may exist among ednca- 
tionist, as to the best manner of oonstitating Township Boards of Edu- 
cation, there can be but one opinion as to the propriety of having a town- 
ship school organization. Facts, experiments; the observations and 
opinions of those competent to judge, have fully settled this matter. It 
is not, however, so dearly determined whether the School Committees or 
Boards of Education of townships should consist of three or six persons; 
one-third to be elected, and the other third to go out of office annually ; 
or whether they should be elected by the township at large, or by the 
sub-districts. Nor is the principle fully settled, whether a township 
should be divided, for certain specific purposes, into sub-districts or not. 
But it is fully settled that if a township is thus divided, the lines of HBub- 
districts should not in the least interfere with the proper classification, 
gradation and supervision of its schools. 

** It is thought by some that to provide the same amount of means and 
facilities for educating these who reside in the poorer and less populous 
portions of a township, as for those in the wealthier and more thickly 
settled portions, would deprive the latter of their rights ; just as if the 
taxes for the support of schools were levied upon sub- districts, and not 
upon the State and townships. 

''If all the property of the State and of the townships is taxed alike 
for tho purposes af educating the youth of the State, there is no princi- 
ple plainer than that all should share equally, so far as practicable, in the 
benefits of the fund thus raised, whether they reside in sparse or popa<* 
lous neighborhoods." 

INDIANA. 

As Indiana has faithfully tried both systems, and is a sister State of 
the great North-West, I shall freely cite the results of its Township ex- 
perience, as contrasted with the old district pl^n : 

''^Under the old district system," says Hon. W. G. Larrabee, in his 
report as Superintendent of Public Instruction in that State, in 1852| 
** heret( fore in use in this State, and until lately in all the Eastern States, 
serious inconveniences, and sometimes insurmountable difficulties could 
but exist. I myself came near being wholly cheated out of an education 
by this most iniquitous system. The township was mapped off into 
districts by geographical lines. The district boundaries could not be 
passed. A family must send only to the school to which they might be 
geogri^hically assigned, though a swamp or a river be in the way, though 
unluckily they might live on the very frontiers of the district, and there 
might be in another district a school house provokingly near them. 

'' Under our present system these districts are utterly abolished. 
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Each civil townsbip foms a oorporation for sohool purposes. The town- 
^ slrip Trustees are aQthorizedandreqatred ' to estafolisb, and oonyeniently 
locate in the t wuship a suffioient namber of schools for the edaoation of 
all the obiMren therein.' Each family maj send to any school in the 
townslxip oon^enient or agreeable. Whenever an j person can be more 
oonvenieBtly acoommodaied at the sebool of some adjoining township^ or 
even in an adjoining county, than in hie own township or county^ he is 
at liberty to make bia own sdectf (m, aAd attend where he pleases. 

" This repudiation of avtutary district linesi and this liberty to the 
family of choosing a school according to its own convenience and pleasure, 
is one of the moat admirable features of ear system. It gives, wherever 
it has been put in praetice, iinbounded satisfaction. It only needs, is 
order to become aniversally' popular, to be understood in its pracieal 
advantages. One of the committee who reported the law last winter, a 
genftlemaii, whose services and erperience in the cause of education render 
his opinions of great weight, thus writes to me of the operation of this 
principle in his own county : ' The people express much satisfiiction at 
ther parovision of the new law, which enables them to make their own se- 
lection of schools, unrestrained by geographical lines. A few days ago, 
I met a farmer, whose name had by accident been omitted in our enumer- 
ffibioa. I requested him to give me the number of his children, which he 
said he would do, as it might be of some advaotage to as, although it was 
of no use to him. I asked him, why ? Re said the school in his own 
cfotriot was so remote, and the road so (fifficult, that he had altogether 
given up sending his children. I told him that districts no longer exist- 
ed, that he conid send his children, without chlrge, to any public school 
he might select. On this his countenance directly brightened up. *Weli,' 
said he, ' there is pense in that. I shall send my children tomorrow.' 
Another venerable man, nearly seventy years old, as he was paying his 
tax yesterday to the Treasurer, said, * I have been paying a heavy tax for 
several years, and have derived no benefit therefrom.' I asked him, 
why ? He answered, ' I reside in a remote part of the school district. 
It is utterly impracticable for me to send to our school house. There is 
a school- house in an adjoining township close at hand, but I have no 
right to its privileges.' I told him that senseless obstacle had been re- 
moved under our new system. He could now send to school, if more con- 
venient, in an adjoining township, or even in an adjoining county. * Well,* 
said he ' I shall hereafter derive some benefit from the school system.' 
Wherever this principle is understood by the people, it is popular.' 

" In sucft a territory as oars, in many parts nearly roadless, and inter- 
sected by bridgeless streams, and in some of the northern counties, ob- 
structed in communication by impassible swamps, such a system is the 
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only one promising any success. It is indeed strange, that the people ' 
have so long submitted to the district eystem, so repletete with inequali- 
ties, injustice, and inconveniences, and so deficient in redeeming quali- 
ties. So true it is, that we often remain, for a long time, unaware of 
the serious inconvenience and injury we suffer from imperfections and 
ahuses to which we are accustomed But when the remedy is discover- 
ed, and the corrective applied, we wonder how we could so long overlook 
so simple a remedy for so serious evils. 

*' Indiana," says Mr. Larrabee, in his report of 1853, "was the first 
State to abolish the old district system. But not the last. Ohio has 
followed in her footsteps. Massachusetts is preparing to follow, and in 
a few years the township system will be the rule, and the district sys- 
tem only the exception, in more than half the States of the Union. It 
is conceded on all hands, that 'his system will, in the end, when fuUj 
devel /ped, work out the most favorable results. It is the only system by 
which we can make any tolerable approach to equality in educational ad- 
vantages for all parts of the State." 



TOWN ASSOCIATIONS. 

Mr, Editor ;— I wish you or isome of your readers would give us some 
plan by which to conduct a Town Association. The Association in this 
Tovf n '' won't work." There has been but one meeting this winter, but 
there have been a great many attempts. Sometimes it is too cold, some- 
times too damp, and almost always there is no meeting. But few seem 
to be interested in it. ^ 

[We would commend our correspondent to the examples of Salem, Ke- 
nosha Co., and lola, Waupaca Co. In these towns we believe they have 
found it practicable to keep up an Associatioti with punctuality and profit. 
If there is any secret or " knack " about it, we hope friends Dodge and 
Wemli will make it public for the general good. Town Associations 
doubtless flourish in other localities but we happen to know about these. 
We think equal parts of zeal and perseverance, well appliedi will effect a 
care in the case named. — £dr]. 



A beautiful oriental proverb runs thus : '^ With time and patience, 
the mulberry leaf becomes satin.** How encouraging is this lesson to 
the im{]raticnt and desponding ! And what difficulty is there tbat a man 
sbould quail at, when a worm can accomplish so much from a mulberry 
leaf? 
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A PROBLEM. 

Hdiior Journal of Education: — As yoa are in the habit of pablishing 
mathematical problems for the learned to solve, allow me to propoand 
one for all thinkers and humanitarians to consider, whether educated in ab- 
stract sciences or not : 

Given, Mr. Smith, (a young and inexperienced teacher), services $30 
per month ; Miss Jones, (an experienced and capable teacher), servioea 
$18 per month. Rel^uired the time when these two equations shall be 
equalized. 

As this problem is sure to be solved sooner or later, would it not be 
well for the *' learned " to give it a little attention ? 

Albany, Green Co., Wis. « C. L. M. 



WOUND OR WOONBD. 

There is frequent inquiry as to the pronunciation of the word 
w-o-u-n-d. Dr. Webster says " wound or wooned," leaving us to choose 
for ourselves. Mr. Walker condemns wooned as a '' capricious novblty," 
and such we think it is. There are at least two reasons why we shoold 
call it wound, sounding ou like ow in cow : 1. It is easier to pronounce, 
especially in animated, emphatic speaking. Try it. 

2. Analogy— bound, found, mound, pound, round, ground— wound. 

«How sweet the name of Jesns sounds 

In a l)elieyer*s ear ; 
It dootbes his sorrows, heals his wounds, 

And driTes away hia fears." — Hewton. 

«Balyation, 0, the joyful sound I" &c. 

And I believe we never should borrow from the French, or any other 
language, when we have a standard of our own. — Clark's School VisHor, 

[We publish the above by request. We don't know of any reason for 
the pronunciation ''wooned" unless it wus to distinguish the word from 
the past tense of tt^e verb wind. The usage is apparently going out of 
fashion.— Ens. 



PRONUNCIATION IN SPELLING, 

Hdr, Journal: — Permit a soldier to express his views in relation to the 
best method of vocal spelling. I have taught school several years and 
have been a stickler for the time-honored practice of pronouncing every 
syllable as fast as the word is spelled. Let us examine this process a 
Uttl^ and see how many words are used, and how much time is consumed 
in spelling a word of four syllables— eternity for instance : e, t-e-r ter 
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eter, n-i ni eterni, t-y ty, eternity. Now take a word qf five syllables : 
constitational— -and we say, c-o-n coQi s-t-i sti constiy tu tu constitu, 
t-i-o-n tion constitatioD, a-1 al constitutional, and so on. Now it seems 
perfeotly ridicaloas to me, to require a ohild to go through with all this 
repetition. What advantage is there in this long, laborioas, fatiguing 
process ? Will a child learn to spell better by requiring of him all this 
labor 9 Or does it not tend to puzzle and discourge ? Answer ye^ who 
best can tell. My idea is this, and I have found experience sustaining 
its correctness : take the words spelled above— eternity; e^t-e-r, n-i, t-y, 
eternity. Constitutional, c-o-n,8-ti,t-u,t-i-o*n,a-], constitutional, dividing 
the words into syllables, with a sensible pause between them as you pro- 
ceed with the spelling, thus saving time and confusion. 

Camp Randall, Jan. 25, 1864. C. P. B. 

[The principal advantage in the old fashioned method of pronunciation 
in spelling is that it cultivates the habit of distinct pronuncfation. The 
usual fault of the exorcises of the school room is that they setlile down 
into a dull and tiresome monotony. The ordinary method of oral spelling 
is only one of many that may be used, and as far as possible written ex* 
ercises in spelling should be introduced. In this connection we may 
commend the next article. — Edr.] 



NOTES ON SPELLING. 

There are various methods to be used in putting out words and in 
spelling them. 

1st. The teacher gives a word to each scholar in turn, to be spelled 
orally. This is the common method, and when well used is a good one. 

2. The first word in the lesson is given out by the teacher ; the pu- 
pils repeits the word; spells it and then goes on to spell the rest of the 
words in the lesson, in their order; without any further help from the 
teacher. The omission or the mivplaeing of any word is a mistake. The 
next pupil spells all the words in the same way, and so on through the 
class. This, on the whole; is an admirable method for young children ; 
it disciplines the memory, promotes carefulness and accuracy; and ac- 
oomplishes a great deal of work in a given time. 

3. This is a slight modification of the preceding method; especially 
useful in a review. One scholar spells tiie first word ; the next the sec- 
ond; and 60 on. 

4. A dictation exercise. The teacher dictates a short sentence ; l^e 
pupil repeats it; and then pronoances and spells the more difficult words^ 
one by one. In this way the words are presented in moiionf as Trench 
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^ooM say, ^hat^isi in iheir ooooeotioD, as they are used in writing and 
apeakiog ; though many honest words might well feel ashamed at finding 
themselves in such uneonth sentences as they often do. 

5. A modification of the fourth method. The pupil, as the teacher 
giyes him peioait^sion, rises at his desk, or steps forward so as to face tbe 
class ; then calling upon tome one hy name, he dictates a sentence ; thii 
Is io be repeated and the difficult words in it spelled as before. Children 
are very generally interested in this exercise, especially when they are 
directed to introduce into their sentences words pronounced alike, but 
wi^ different spelling and meaning, as, '<He pries into every corner in 
search of the prize." 

6. Choose sides and then oontimie spelling, either until all the puiulB 
are ranged on one side, or as long as the time will permit. This method 
of conducting a spelling exercise, when wisely used, is a very good one, 
and decidedly so when you wish to have your scholars interested in a 
long review. The laws which govern the course of proceedings, when 
aides are chosen, are too well and generally known to be repeated here. 

Thus far we have used oral exercises ; let them now be wholly or in 
part written. 

7. The common method of writing words in a blank book, or on slate 
or blackboard, by the whole class. 

8. A different word is given to each child to write on the blackboard. 
When the teacher having gone through the class once in this way, putting 
out the words, comes round again to the head of the class, the first pupil 
spells aloud the word be has written ; another is assigned him ; the same 
with the next pupil, and so on. When the class is not very large and 
the teacher and scholars are all prompt and wide awake, this is a very 
good method . 

Can anything be done done to aid children in studying their spelling 
lessons, so that a given number of words may be learned with the least 
expenditure of time and effort ? 

In the most of such lessons, not all the words give to the ordinary pupil 
much trouble. Suppose that there are twenty-five words in the lesson, 
and that eighteen only present any difficulty. The seven others are soon 
learned ; now let the attention be given to these eighteen words. On 
looking at them carefully, you see that in the most of them one syllable 
alone is difficult ; it may be owing to some strange combination of eon- 
sonants, or of vowels, or to an obscurity in the sound of its vowel, the 
syllable being unaccented ; the rest of the word is easy. Now, the ge^ 
ting of the lesson is reduced to mastering these eighteen syllables, and to 
that end let the energies at once be directed. 

But how are scholars to know which are the words and which the syl- 
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lables to whiob special attention is to be giren T You are to show them 
liow to find them, and in the following manner : 

Sapp^se that there are in the lesson the words, oonceive, helief, pho' 
netioi anocfyne, and ditiphragm. After the spelling of each word, pat 
out the difficnlt syllable in it for the class to pronoance and spell in con- 
cert. As from the wordn aboye, the syllables that are italicized, eeivet 
lief, pho, and so forth. In this way your papils will get into the way of 
looking for the hard syllables, and they soon will learn to find them. 

The qaestioD is often asked, *^ How many words should be giyen out 
for a spelling lesson ?'* The answer to this will depend yery much on 
the age of the scholars, the words they are spelling, and the mode of 
hearing the recitation. For children eight years old, of ayerage ability 
and attainments, who commit their lessons so as to recite without aid 
from the teacher, eight or ten words in adyance are enough, proyide(fthai 
they are not uncommonly easy ; such scholars spell twice a day, and 
should haye perfect recitations. When other methods of conducting the 
exercise are used, twelve words for scholars eight years old ; fifteen for 
those ten years old ; twenty for th jsc cf twelve years ; thirty for those 
older than tweh'C. 

It will be found, on examination, to be a mistake, to suppose that pol- 
lysyllabic words present more difficulties to the young speller than mono- 
syllables do. On the contrary, here it is that yery many, if not most, of 
the mistakes are made. Please to look over the following list, and then 
put them out to to your best class in spelling. 

Phlegm, Seise, Csar, 

Yacht, Myrrh, Jamb, 

Knob, Aisle, Pshaw, 

Gnome, Plough, Numb, 

Chyle, Gnaw, Cyme, 

Qnu, Wrist, Rheum, 

Sieye, Thyme, Adze, 

lolk. Ghost, Veil, 

Neigh, Psalm, Wry, 

Yew, Gneiss, Hymn, 

I^astly, whenever in any recitation you meet with words that are to be 
used frequently, let them be spelled in the class, either as they are met 
with in the course of the exercise, or else put them out from a list made 
heforehand. — j* k., in the Rhode Island SehoolnmsUr. 



Schist, 


Scheme, 


Sleigh, 


Chalk, 


Lieu, 


Deign, 


Drachm, 


Buoy, 


Kiln, 


Khan, 


Rhyme, 


Seine, 


Steak, 


Clique, 


Rhomb, 


Lyre, 


Corps, 


Pier, 


Sylph, 


Steppe. 



^s temper is like a aanny day, it eheds a bri^tneu orer erei;- 
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THE TEACHER'S TRUST. 

In entmog the r^flpoiuiblQ pofl^tigo of Teacher, how many of us real- 
ifa .|he ijonportope of the matter T Jh we, when we enter the aohoolroomi 
feel that to as i^ entrusted for a reaeon^' the mpst sacred of Qod's gift^ to 
the hunian family^ the minde of His ** little ones ?" Little miods to 
mould ancl trains to eduijate and iDfluence ; little hearts in which to plant 
seeds thi^t will spring up and in futu^^ bring forth fruit. 

The Teacher's mission ie not merely to go through the daily routine of 
th^ 9ohool room, to s^d one class to their seats, and call up another ; to 
fteaoh the o^ld the alphabet, the youth addition, to call the roll all right, 
and say school is dismissed ; and then to draw a long sigh of relief and 
say memtally, " I*m glad there is one more day gone." 

TVe Teacher's oalliqg is a high and holy one, and though they oBen 
meet with perplezititiea^ and annoyances, the cause in which they are ^n- 
g«ged is none the less worthy. There is an untold satisfaction in the 
teacher's hearty as fhe gathers a little group around heri and while telling 
them of some noble deed, to. s^e their eyes sparkle with the admiration 
she has kindled in their minds for the author of that deed. There will 
be, m the heart of each of those little onea^ a desire to do some act 
equally as goQ4. Eyery diild knows who Gaobqi Washington was; 
and when you teU th^ story of the hatchet, they will all agree that he 
was a noble little boy not to tell a lie. They will feel, that if they are 
honorable boys, they will eventually become honorable men, and to awaken 
such thoughts as these is a part of a teacher's mission. 

To inculcate good principles, to awaken high and noble desires, to set 
a good example, and thereby exert a good influence should be the urn of 
eyery teacher, for on the teacher depends, in a great measure, the minds 
of our future statesmen. 

Out on the ocean I see a ship, bounding and tossing, and in danger of 
being dashed to atoms at every bound. But there is a guiding hand at 
the helm, and with trust and confidence, the passengers on that ship look 
up to the Filot. Their lives are in his hands and though the maddened 
elements are around them and the billows dash wildly over the bark, they 
feel safe for they have confidence in their guide and know he is to be 
trusted. And so that ship passes safely over rough waters, and ever 
obedient to the guidance of the faithAil pilot, the voyagers reach the 
habor in safety. 

The Teacher is occupying a very simikr position. The little band of 
scholars look upon her as the one who is to guide them safely through the 
difllNdlies which they may meet. The pamnte of the children look to 
the Teacher with the same confidence, the voyager has in the pilot. They 



have giren to her in tnt^t^ Gad'9 \mt spAs lo them, their ohOdren. TIm 
Teadier'A Trust 1 Who thinks of it ? How maoj teaohera realise that 
they are perAap« training mi&ds, tbi^tt are to be among the mightiest in 
the land? Fellow Teaohers, let.iis think of this and doable o«r^Ur 
genoe, for Oh I how important is the Teacher's Tnist. S. Y. H. 

Uftka, Winnebago Co., Wis. 



WOMAN AS A TEACHER.* 

Young Ladies of thb NoRMAii School : — 

Your mission is peculiarly adapted to the sphere pf woman. Here ii) 
is that ** Woman's Rights " can be truthfully and fairly vindicated* Here, 
is a department in the economy of the world where woman's influ^n^ 
can be exerted to equal if not superior advavantage to that of J^n% 
By nature she is fitted to waken to life and energy not only the nveAtal 
faculties but the moral and social sympathies and affections of human 
nature. In this sphere of the world's economy the arm^^f woman, physic . 
cally weak though it be, wields a giapt's might. In all ages and in all 
countries woman as exerted a powerful bearing upon the destinies of 
mankind, sinking them into vice and debasement or spreading abroad the 
blessings of mentid and moral culture. Go, look abroad in the world ; 
yiew man in every light that the varieties of his habits and character ad- 
mit and you will find that has woman rises in the scale of intellect and 
virtue -the more her hand is used in training the minds and forming the 
morals of the rising generation, in a like degree will be cultivated and 
cherished the moral and sooial duties of life. 

What was it that gave to Rome in her primal days her bold dignity of 
virtue ; inspired her sons with tiie fire of patriotism and fitted them for 
the fields of military, literary and scientific pursuits ? It was the hands 
of the Roman sisters and mothers ; and when they forgot the sphere in 
which they once moved and delivered up the nurture and education of the 
Roman youths to the slaves, the empire felt the shock to the very center; 
the foundations of her virtue and liberties were overthrown, and the 
scepter of her power was broken and destroyed. She became the prey 
of anar<^y and lioentiouaness and at the dissolution of her empire — 

" She fell, and left a name to after times 
Linked witli few Tirtues and a thousand crimes." 

Greece 1 Beloved yet fallen Greece I Whose name awakens in our 
minds an idea of every thing great, noble and magnitioent ; whence de- 
rived she her proa d renown and splendid achievements that blazon the 
reoords of the past, giving her a name unrivaled in history t It was the 

• '■ ' ' — ' \" ." > ' i; ' . 

* Gondusion of an Address before the Normal Class at Montello, Marquette Co., de- 
livered by t>\ C. DtrHLAP, Bsq., at tho dosd of the scho*!, Oct. 31, 1863. 
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Qreoian mother watching over the cradle of infancy and teaching her 
children from their earliest p^l|oeption8| the duties of patriots and oiti- 
zemB, and woman's Toioe too was heard in the halls of learning and aca- 
demic groyesi and every where casting around herself an influence more 
potent than the arm of Leonidas or^ the eloquence of Demosthenes. 
Bat Greece fell and her historian who sat amid the fragments of her 
broken empire has inscribed upon her ruins the truthful and enduring 
meuuento that she fell through the influence of womao's power. 

But it is useless to pursue this subject farther. The Tolume of the 
world's history on eyery page illustrates the truth of this proposition. 
The mind conversant with the records of the past fiuds upon every leaf 
eyidence of woman's devotion to truth and justice and the important 
beliring her actions have had upon the great interests of education, religion 
and humanity. 

As a teacher she attains her true sphere of usefulness embracing trath 
as by perception and being from her physical and intellectual organica* 
tion peculiarly adapted to assume the highest position for an instractress 
of the young — a teacher of truth — truth mental, moral and social. 



A Bit of Advice fob Boys. — '' Yon are made to be kind," said Horace 
Mann, '* generous and magnanimous. If there is a boy in the school who 
has a club foot, don't let him know that you ever saw it. If there is a 
poor boy with ragged clothes, don't talk about rags when he is in hearing. 
If there is a lame boy> assign him some part of the game which does not 
require running. If there is a hungry one, give him part of your dinner. 
If there is a dull one, help him to get his lesson. If there is a bright 
one, be not envious of him ; for if one boy is proud of his talents, and 
another is envious of them, there are two great wrongs, and no more tal- 
ents than before. If a larger or stronger boy has injured you, and is sorry 
for it, forgive him, and request the teacher not not to punish him. All 
the school will show by their countenance how much better it is than to 
have a great fist." 

SIIPSBSNTKNDKNrS BSFMTMSBT. 



TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Yon will confer a favor by sending me as soon as published a copy of 
your Notioes for Examinations ; also, copies of such Circulars as you 
maj oanse to be published. Yours truly, 

J. L. PIOKARD, St^t. Pub. Init. 
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Another Solution of Problem 4.— Let x = number of acres in the field, 
then 4 ^^160 x = the namber of rods around it. According to the con- 
ditions of the question, these two quantities are numerically equal, and 
we hay%.iiih aquation z = 4 |^160x, which giyes «= 2560, the required 
answer. Eunice A. Hubbard. 

Solution of Problem 10.— Let x s part to be credited on the prind- 
pal, and y = part required to pay the interest at 6 per cent. Then x + 
y = 200 (1), and y = (500 — « ) tft (2)* Subtracting (2) from (1) givet, 

^ = ^^^+ m 

^d^=170. 
100 

94 a; =17000 

X = $1>0.85,V 

y = $l9.14Jf Geo. L. Bbowk. 

Solution of Problem 11.— While the hour hand moves over any space 
open the clock's face, the minute hand moves over 12 equal spaces and 
the second hand over 720. At the first time required, the hour hand 
having moved a certain space from the XII, the minute hand has passed 
over twelve similar spaces ; the hour and minute hands are 11 of those 
vpaees apart, and, consequently, according to the conditions of the ques- 
tion, tiie second hand is 11 spaces behind the hour hand, or 10 spaces 
back of the XII, which added to the 7SiO it has already traveled, makes 
730 spaces npon the face, which the second hand will pass over in one 
minute. Therefore it is |f$ min. = 59 4| sec. past 12 o'clock. Ans. (I). 

In the second case as before, the hour and minute hands are 11 spaces 

apart, consequently, per conditions the secondhand is 5^ spaces ahead of 

the hour hand, or 6| spaces ahead of the XII, which 6^ spaces the second 

hand has passed over twice. Subtracting this from 720 leaves 713^ for 

720 780 

the face, or 1 minute ; hence the time is ---- min. = 60 ~^ sec. past 12 

past 12 o'clock. Ans. (2). 

Thirdly, the second hahd is 11 spaces past the minute, 22 past the 
hour, and 23 past the XII. 720 — 23 «= 697, ^ min. = 61 ff^ see. 
Ans. (8). S. LiTTLSFiSLb. 
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Solution of Problem 12.— 

A and B will meet in 35 dajB, and in any multiple of 35 days. 

A and " " 17i " " " 17| '* 

AaadD " •* 10 " " " 10 " 

AandB " " 7* " " " 7} " 

Henoe thej m ill all meet tojgether in any oommon moltiple of 35, 17iy 10, 

ftnd 7} days. The least common multiple of 35, 17^, 10 and 7} is 70 ; henee 

they will all be together in 70 days, and in any multiple of 70 days. 

P. Bbonson. 



Solution of Problem 13.— Let C be the 

oenter of the oircle, and AD a portion of 

ite circumference. Draw AB parallel to 

ODy and CB at right anjiles to AB. Let 

* dft the number of degrees lA* ttre ate JD, _^ 

•ad assume C2) = 1 ; then sin; x =r CB, ^ ^ ^ 

COS. X = AB^ and j7 a; -i- 180 = length of the arc AD. (p = 3.1416.) 

The area of the space A B D =z (sin. xoos.x+px-i- 180) -^ 2. Let 

C B represent the distance which we are required to find ; then it will 

be readily seen that 4 times AB CD = one third the area of the circle. 

Hence 2 (sin. x cos. x + p x -i- 180) = p -^ Z, or 2 sin. x cos. x=p 

(30— ac) -i- 90. But 2 sin. sr cos. oj = sin 2 x ; . • . 90 sin. 2x=p 

(30-^ a>). SolTing this equation by approximation we find GB = .26498, 

nearly. Hence, when C Z> = 12, we have, B = 8.18976, nearly. 

School Tiachik. 

Solution of ProbUm 14.— Let O be the center of 
the earth, aod C A its radius. Describe the are A D, 
and draw the tangent E A, Join C B, and from ii 

^ draw A BbX right angles to OK Let m + n repre- 
sent the earth's entire surface, and n the visible sor- 
face, as seen from the point E, Now suppose the 
earth to be an exact sphere, and denote its oircumfDr- 
ence by c; then will c {CD-^CB) = n, and e {GD 

|[+ GB) =s m, (See Robinson's Geometry, page 21f ). 
Hence we have, CD-^G B: DC + CB :: n : «. 
Put a; — (? J8?, and f = C ^ = (7Z> ; then by the sim- 
ilar triangles OF A and G AS yre obtain, x : r::r : 

(7JB = -; hence GD^GB^r^^=z ^ (x-r), andCD + CJ?= 




X 

x 



r + ' = -!! (aj + r). Consequently a; — r :x + r :: n:tn ; therefore 



a =(J!!1±?V» and a: — r = I-^LAt = DE. Place n = J (m+n): 

\m — nf \fn — «/ 

thenjD.S = 2r* L, 0. 
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SoluHon of Problem 15.— Let x and 100— z be the parts required ; 
then (100 — a?) «» = 100 aj' — «• = mazimam. Hence d (100 «• — x») = 
}x = Zx*)dx^O'y . • . » = 6(^, and 100 — « = 33}. L. C. 



Solution of Problem 16.— The oenter of gravity in a triangle is in a 
line drawn from an angle to the middle of the opposite side ; hence sach 
a fine in the given case is vertical, ^hen it is drawn from thb point of 
sagpension to the center of the opposite 6lde. 

Pat A at the point of suspension, B at the lower end of the base, 
at the remaining angle and D at the middle of the base. Now AB = 7, 
B (7 = 8, and A G=6, and since ' in any triangle the sum of the squares 
of two sides is equivalent to twice the square of half the the third side 
plus twice the square of the line drawn from the middle point of that 

side to the vertex of the opposite angle/' ADsz j/7« + 6* — 2) / AV 

Having the three sides of the triangle ADBf the angle DABin 
founds 34^ 2V 5", and in the triangk ^ Z> 6' the angle CADi» found 
il'' 10' 16'\ and -4 D O = 80<> 66* 8". 

il^ow the compliment of DAB =^66'' 38' 55' ' is the inclination of AB. 

The compliment ofDAC==4S^ 49' 44" is the inclination of A C. 

And the complimej^t of J D C » 9^ 4' 52" is the inclination of BC. 

S.L. 

Problem 25.— A can do a piece of work in 10 days and 2 hours, when 
the days are 9 hours long, and B can do it in 13 days and 3 hours, when 
the days are 10 hours long ; in what time can C do it, if he work 11 
hours each day and do as much work in | of a day as A and B can do 
together in } of a day ? D. C. Talbot. 

Bear Creek, Sauk Co. 

Problem 26. — Four men A, B, and D, purchased a horae, for whieh 

they pay $137. A said to B, C and D, give me \ of your money, and I 

oan pay for the horse myself ; B said to A, 0, and D, give me i of yours, 

ftad I can pay for the horse ; said to A, B and D, give me J of yours, 

and I can pay for the horse ; D said to A, B and give me } of yours, 

and I can pay for the horse. How much money had each man f Z. 

Hequired a lucid analytical solution. 

I 

Problem 27. — At what time, between 3 and 4 o'clock, do the hour and 
minute hands make an angle of 30 de^grees with eaoh other ? 
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KBITORIAL mSCKLUNY. 



THE LEGISLATIVE PHOSPEOT. 

Afl will be seen below, eome important Bills are before the Legislature, touch- 
ing educational matters. They will also take some action, it is presumed, in re- 
gard to the establishment of an Agricultural College, under the grant from Con- 
gress, and Resolutions of Inquiry as to the management of the State Univaisi^ 
have been introduced, looking in the right direction. Altogether the prospect is 
hopeful that educational interests will not be overlooked, while it is a common 
r emark that we have the most intelUgent legislature that has assembled for sev- 
eral years. The Chairmen of the Educational Committees, Senator McDill and 
Assemblyman Bobbins, are regarded as good selectioDS. 

GRADED SCHOOLS. 

This term is used both in a loose and popular sense, and in one which is more 
precise and technical. In the former it implies little more than that a school is 
divided into two or more departments under different teachers. In the latter, 
that the pupils, whether in separate departments or not, are carried along fi 
a course of study by grades or steps, each grade covering a certain defined amount 
of attainment. A large village school may be organized in different departments, 
without any careful and intelligent grading, that being regulated perhaps more 
by the age or size of the pupils, or their having read through certain readers, or 
gone over certain books than by any proper system. On the other hand we may 
imagine, though it might be dl£Bcult to find, a large country school well graded 
and classified, so far as practicable, while all the pupils are instructed in one 
room by one teacher. 

This subject acquires new interest in view of the possible^we hope we may 
say probables-enactment of a town organization of schools during the present 
session of the Legislature. We hope Mr. Pickett will continue his discussion of 
the subject and that it may come prominently before the Association at its next 
meeting We understand from the President, Kr. Allen, that he has a plan for 
giving this and some other matters a careful consideration. 

It is obvious that schools may be much more efGsctually graded, if managed by 
one town board than if independent; especially if the town superintendent, or 
secretary of the town board, in connection with the corps of teachers under his 
supervision, carries out a plan made uniform for the county under the direction 
of the county superintendent, and he in turn carrying out a system adopted fdr 
the State. 

It is no disparagement to any local officer or individual teacher to say that this 
matter needs to have the best possible combmation of educational wisdom and 
experience brought to bear up6n it, and should not be left to local action. A 
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present, although our Bohools are rudely or intelligently daasifled, almost no at- 
tsmpt is made to grade them— that is carry out a graduated course of study— ex- 
cept m villages and cities. And in these* no unifoim system is attempted. In 
one place the schools may be well graded, the work of instruction going forward 
from grade to grade, like the successive divisions, chapters and sections of a well 
written treatise, while in others the whole matter U as confused as the order of 
chapters in Southey's whimsical book ** The Doctor.** 

"We will, only add that a graded course of instruction should be based, not upon 
any such shallow foundation as a certain arbitrary selection and succession of 
text-books, but upon a consideration of the nature and wants of the child as 
a being requiring to be educated for citizenship here and in a " better country." The 
use of text boots at all, in elementary teaching, is an indication how elementary 
and undeveloped as yet is onr whole system of primary education. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS— HOW MANY? 

A Bill is pending before the Legislature to provide for a Normal SchooL We 
do not know its precise features, but there are two general policies advocated: 
IW of Maine, Massachusetts, Penn^lvania» Oanada, etc, which is to provide 
for and establish a system or series of schools, and that of New York, lind some 
other states, which rests satisfied, so far, with one. Of course one such school is 
better than none ; but we sincerely hope that if any legislation is had, it will 
oontemplate a system of schools, and be of such a nature as to invite and call 
OQt, sooner or later, local enterprize in several parts of the State. We think the 
State should embrace at least six Normal Districts ; and if in the course of two 
or three years, even three such schools should go into operation — ^this ts the 
number suggested by the State Superintendent in his last Report — ^in addition to 
the Normal Department of the University, each would be about as well attended 
as one. Each would naturally draw chiefly from its own surrounding region. 
The distance to be traveled and the facility for economizing in the matter of 
board, has considerable to do with the amount of attendance upon any school, 
while a little generous emulation would have as much more. We understand 
that at Milton, a very accessible location, where buildings are ready at hand, and 
where a hundred or more Normal pupils were trained last year, the trustees are 
ready to make the school over as a Normal School, if encouraged so to do. 
Other Institutions are probably ready to do the same. There should be a school 
or two at once somewhere on or near the La Crosse road — say at Horicon, Fox 
Lake, Portage or Sparta, and we earnestly hope to see Mr. Wemli's efiforts en- 
couraged so as to result In building up a school for the north -east part of the 
Stata A school is needed somewhere along the Racine road, at Allen's Grove, 
Dekvan, Elkhom, Burlington, or thereabouts, to accommodate the south-east 
part of the State. The Normal Department of the University accommodates the 
south-west part, draws naturally from ail parts, and wants only more teach- 
ers and its model and experimental schools. The latter can be supplied, and a 
needed act ot benefloenoe performed, it the State will eatabUah, near the Univer- 
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aify, a home for destilate oi^ihails or ehildr0ii of our soldiers fallen or maiaed in 
battle. This idea is worth oomsideration ia oottDeetion with the eetablisbmeat of 
a Normal School anywhere and may embrace also provision ibr the indnstrial 
tnoniiig of snch ohildinen, L &. a farm, shopSp eta 

Lest it might be thought that too many teachers would be educated if we had 
so many schoolS; it may be observed that if we had six schools, each with 200 
pupils, and graduating 60 annually — a very large atd liberhl estimate — this would 
not be a fourth part as many new teachers as now enter the ranks every year in 
the State. In those states of Europe where Normal Sch ools are most abundantly 
supplied, there is one to every two hundred or two hundred and fifty thousand 
inhabitants, while there teaching is comparatively a permanent profession, and 
no one is allowed to enter upon it who is not educated and fitted for it With 
the present short term of service among our teachers, ten schools graduating one 
hundred each annually, would yield a supply far below the demand. 

But would a half dozen schools be patronized 7 We reply that all those yoang 
p^rsooa who design to teach do attend seores of high schools, academies, eoHeges, 
etc., idl over the State, for a longer or shorter time, and very- many schools have 
"normal classes " expressly for teachers. If then schools offering better facilities 
exialed, there could be no doubt about their being attended. 

How could they be supported? By State aid and tuition fees. The whole in- 
come from the Normal Fund with the whole of the State patronage of the Journal 
of B!ducation— a Bill before the Legislature proposes to take most of it— would 
be a mere trifle to what the State ought to expend in providing our schools with 
competent teachers. It would be something however towards supporting a few 
competent Professors of Normal Instruction, and enoouraging and drawing out 
the best teaching talent of the State, by making tuition free to a limited number 
from each '* normal district,^* who should be selected, not by any body's recom- 
mendation, nor by lot, but Upon a &ir, open competitive examination. 

Of course Normal Schools should be, when they can be, strictly profesuonal 
schools. This will come in the— we hope not very far off— future. At present 
however, the mass of those who teach are and will be those who are yet learn- 
ers — ^needing more or less elementary instruction and disciplinary training them- 
selves; not matured enough in mind to study or grasp the real science of educa- 
tion, except in some of its lower and external aspects. 

Next month we propose to say somethmy of the difference between teaehii]^ 
as a Science and as an Art At present we will say no more than that we 
Biay hope by and by to see a Normal Department in oonnection with the Uni- 
versi^, which, as a atricUy professional sdiool, shall fhrnkh^ as they are needed, 
priikoipal and aesistaat teachers tor our existiag higher schools, and for tt» haa- 
dieda more of such sohoola that we hope to see spring tip under a town system— 
MGh priocipala being Bsada ex <ffficio fiu^etintendents of the other aohools of the 
town. This aa Kr. Pidcett suggests, will render it poasible to carry out a syste- 
malie and nearly unlfstm plsa of gradation and infltrQcOon for the aohoolfl. 
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SHALL WE fiAVfi} THB TOWIT SYSTEM? 

As showing the views and acttoa of eUacators and legislators in other States, 
ttid as a method of enconragiug oar timid friends to aid^ by petition, in securing 
the enactment of the Town System this winter, wd repirint ^ome testimonials tb 
its great superiority from States where it has been well tried. Not only id it in 
operation in the States named, but in New Jersey, Illinois, Iowa and tlie Gima- 
das. Iowa bad the wisdom, in framing her shoool^syBtem, to adopt this plan from 
the outset Indiana was the first of the westeni states, which started wrong, to 
retrace her steps. We hope Wisoonsin will not be tbe last. Dr. Barrowes, edi- 
tor of the Pennsylvania School Jounud, who has served several terms as State 
fl^rmtendent in that State, and whose kitlraate knowledge of the worldug of 
the Town System, as adopted there^ gives his opinion much weight, thus Sj^ks 
of Wisoonsin in his last number : 

*^The School Department of this State is making vigorous efforts to have the 
Stmuhip system of school organization and supervision introduced. Having se- 
oorsd the County 8i:^erintendency, this Is the next step toward efibetual and 
vigorous local admininistration. As we understand it, Wisconsin is yet held 
back by the system of '* district," or single school, organization — each school be- 
ing disconnected firom and independent of all the otten in the Township. Under 
this arrangement there can be little of that improvement which arises from emu- 
ation, economy of effort and vigor of administration. We give it as our experi- 
ence, that the Township system is the ground work of school success in Penn- 
^Ivania ; and we therefore cordially wish success to this attempt to abolish the 
district system. In the argument on the subject in the January No. of the 
Wisconsin Journal of Education, prepared by Mr. Craig, assistant State Superin- 
tendent, the points are well stated." 

OBJECTIONS TO THE COUNTY SUPERINTBNDENOY. 
A teacher sends us a chapter on this subject^ which we decline to publish as 
it is somewhat too local in its references and would probably be construed by 
some Superintendents as a personal attack. We give the points made however, 
and reply briefly, as in so doing we may probably answer the objections of 
others r 

1. The schools are not vtsit^ enough. 

This is well known, and is to he remedied, not by abolishiog the Couhty iSu- 
perintendency, but by adopting a town organization, with a town inspector. 

2. The Examinations are no better thah they used to be. 

This may have been so in some instanoes^ but it id certainly easier to find^eoe 
oompetent examiner in a county than ** tiiirteen "—-the average number of town 
made by our correspondent If any county was foolish enough, at the behest of 
politicians, to elect an incompetent man, it was their fiiult. It might be weli^ 
with town snperintendents restored, to have them sit with the county supenn* 
tondent^ ui each inspection district, as a Board of Examiners. 
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8. Some superintondenti, espedaUy upon finding they could not be re-eled- 
ed, neglected their duties. 

This tells against the officers who did so, but not against the office. Moreover, 
the salaries are not enough to pay for the whole time and services of men in a 
proper degree professionally fitted for the work. 

4. It oosts more than the town superintendency did. 

May be so. A good reaper costs more than '^thirteen " cradles, but the reaper 
is the beet and cheapest in the end, and if a fiumer buys a cheap reaper, made of 
poor iron and unseasoned timber, and if it proves worthless, he has himself and 
the one who swindled him to blame, but should not condemn reapers in general 
Bvery thing worth having oosts something. To have our schools properly taught, 
we must have competent and trained teachers, and their services must be property 
paid for. To have them properly looked after, we must have suitable supervisory 
officers, state, o o mA y and town, aod their services must be properly paid for. 
We haven't a particle of patience with the ever-recurring complaint of ezpeose 
for educational interests, when so much money is lavished or wasted in other di- 
rections. 

NON-ATTBNDANCB— WAJIT OP ROOM. 

The suggestions below, addressed to the State Superintendent, are worthy of 
attention : 

" A matter pertaining to this county in particular I perceive is general through- 
out the State ; that is — a great difference between the numbers of children (4-20) 
in the State, and the number attending school. The former — 320.965, and the 
latter 216.163. Thus we have about SSi per cent, of non-attendants. 

In this place, (Superior City) we have 163 children (4-20) and 110 <\ttendants 
—or about 28 per cent absentees. However it may be in other places—in this 
the non- attendants have an excuse, in the want of room and good school honaes. 
We have three — one old log bouse long since abandoned, one pleasantly situated, 
with seats and room for thirty pupils, and the third within twenty feet of ahorse 
stable, and seats for forty-five, and a rented room for juveniles, having 25 a^ 
tendants. 

Is it not probable, that throughout the State at is the case here, there is a great 
deficiency of school room ? 

Our laws require a certain, nnmber of months* school, at least, to entitle the 
District to the State's munifioenoe. Why not also that the District shall have 
ampje cleanly school room ? And permit me to urge such provision by law as 
shall meet this want of good houses and ample room for all the (4-20) children. 

Your fund is augmentmg, and the income should be made to prompt a lauda- 
ble pride in every District to construct good school houses with ample room both 
inside and mttaidef or, withhold the public money as you would if no school was 

^^^ ThoS. CfLARK, Oo. Supt. 



i 
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Odb WjlKM. — ^The words below, from one of onr ex-SaperiDtendentg, are Just 
to the point: 

♦ ♦ » ♦ " Although I do not now belong to the grand army of achool 
offloera, I yet daim to have the same interest in the public schools of Wisconsin 
as before, and shall watch their advancement with interest. 

There is some legislation needed, in mj opinion, before the law works smoothly, 
and we cannot progress much until that is supplied. We want a town system, 
and then three or four Normal Schools where our teachers can learn not only 
what to teach, but what is of as much importance, how to teach. 

Respectfully Tours, P. S. Elwbll." 

West Salem, Feb. 1. 

Raoinb College. — The disaster in which Park Hall, the North Building, was 
boned January 16th, has called renewed attention to this Institution. Says a 
Milwaukee paper : 

"Racine College is one of the most flourishing institutions of our State, and an 
object of real pride to our sister city. It has won, young as it is, a reputation 
among the members of its own Church at least, as wide as the country. The 
boildings were filled to their utmost capacity. And eyen then the second story 
of the gymnasium had been fitted up temporarily for students' rooms. The burn- 
ing of Park Hall, putting aside the pecuniary loss, will be a great embarrass* 
meat on this account alone. Of course the buUdhig will be soon restored. There 
▼ere large plan? on foot for a great increase, by a new building, much larger than 
any of the kind in the State, during the coming summer. The energetic Rector, 
Or. DeKoven, and the Trustees, will have thia additional load to carry, but we 
donbt not they will succeed." 

IvsnTUTB FOB THE Blimd.— The Fourteeth Annual Report of the Trustees 
and the worthy Superintendent, exhibits a prosperous condition of this Institu- 
tioD. Its object is to " secure literary, industrial and musical training" as well 
as the general well-being of the unfortunate pupils. Among the new teachers^ 
we observe the name of Miss H. G. Daggett, formerly in the Union School at 
Horioon. The Examming Committee present at the close of the last term, report 
Tery fibvorably as to the literary and musical proficiency of the pupils, their gen- 
eral good management^ and consequent happiness and contentment. Inquiries 
should be addressed to Thos. H. Little, Superintendent, Janesville^ Wis. 

Lavoastek Ihstittjte.— Since the entrance of the late Principal, Mr. D. G. 
Pvmao, upon his duties as Superintendent of Grant Co., this Academy passes 
Tinder the charge of John J. Copp, A. B., a graduate of Amherst College. Mr. 
Copp we learn, has had several years* experience in teaching, part of the time in 
the west, and comes well recommended as a scholar and successful teacher, and 
Christian gentleman. 
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TIUUPSALBAU Co —By the f^ansofript we see that the Teeobera^ AttodaUon 
held a session at Galesyillei February 6 and 6. Supt. QilfiUan, Profesdora Gheney 
and Farher, and Messrs. Peet, Davis, Daniels and other teachers took part in the 
ezerdses, which seem to have been of a useful and practical character fiev. 
W. H. Brocksome lectured on Geology. Mr. Whiting was the only appointed 
Essayist who was prepared. 

Qbbhn BAT.>-Tbe Advocate speaks highly of the condition of the schools in 
that city, under Mr. W. Reynolds and the other teachers, saying they were never 
so prosperous. Mr. Reynolds is recently from Massachusetts 

Milwaukee.— We have chanced upon the Report of the School Board for the 
last school year. **The school-houses in the Second, Fifth, Seventh, Eighth and 
Warda are beautiful structures, and will compare favorably with those of asy 
city." The other four wards are not so well supplied yet. The PrincipalB <^ 
the several ward schools, during the year, were Messrs. Leander Stone^ W. M. 
Bristol, F. 0. Pomeroy, J. McA.lister, J. E. Bateman, G. B. Seaman, S. K. litf - 
tin, E. M. Feet, 0. M. Baker, and L. HUJmantel, with a corps of 57 other teaoh- 
ecs; while five detached schools, accommodating particular neighborhoods, em- 
ploy 6 additional teachers— a total ol 73. Mr. Bateman, a highly esteemed 
teacher, died during the year, Mr. Seaman succeeding him, and Mr. Bristol re- 
moved. Mr. Pomeroy has been In service twelve years — a sufficient indication 
of the estimation in which he is held. The Principals of the ward schools em- 
ployed for the current year are Messrs. Stone, T. N, Wells, from Walworth Co,, 
Pomeroy, Martin, Seaman, G. E. Spiimey, from Oconomowoc, Peet, Baker and 
Hillmantel ; the new incumbents being Messrs Wells and Spinney. Two Silver 
Medals were bestowed in each ward last year upon the best pupils— the gift of 
E. D. Holton, Esq. The High Schools stiU remain dosed. 

Waterloo Aoadbkt.— We have received a Circular from which we learn that 
this school is auxiliary to Lawrence Univei^ty, and is in chai^ of Rev. A. M. 
Stephens as Principal. It has Primary, Normal, Classical and Commercial De- 
partments. The Spring Term opena on the 8th instant. 

BBUB0ON iNsnTUTB. — ^This Institute, pleasantly located at Point Blufl^ and 
overlooking the Wisconsin river and some of the most beautiful scenery of our 
country, we are Informed is in a very flourishing condition, notwithstanding un- 
favorable influences of the war. — Adamfi Oo* JPrea^. 

PoBTBT.—-The article by "K.N.*' has poetic merit, and ia creditable to the 
heart of the writer, but is defective in the metre in too many lines for publication. 
If the writer's name is forwarded, we will return the artide^ if desired, with a 
suggestion or two. 
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1IA8SA0HUSBTTS yb. jyCABYLAKD— SLAVE EY vs, FREEDOM. 

lir. Bobert J. Walker, in sn arUole Iq the Om^inantoi MowOiiy^ on the FinanOM 
and Besources of the United States, points out the disadvantages of slavery in 
an economic point of view, and to this end contrasts Massachusetts and Mary- 
land, the latter having great natural advantages over the former in climate, soil, 
position, salubrity, and 11,000 square miles against 7,000. After showing how 
ICaasacfausetts has outstripped Maryland in population and all material advanoe- 
ment, be says that in 1860, Massachusets had two hundred and tw«nty-two 
newspapers and periodicals, of which one hundred and twelve were politioaly 
thirty one religious, fifty-one literary, twenty-eig^ misceUaneoup, while Mary- 
land had only fifty-seven, all but one or two political MassaehuaeMs had three 
thousand six hundred and seventy-nine public schools; Maryland nine hundred 
and seven. Massachusetts had eighteen hundred and sizty-one adults who oould 
neither read nor write ; Maryland thirty-eight thousand four hundred and twenty- 
six, exdueive of her alavea, 

** Slavery, then," he say?, '* the census proves, is hostile to the progrea of 
wealth and population, to science^ literature and education, to schools, ooUegea 
and universities, to books and libraries, to churches and religion, to the pres^ 
and therefore to free government ; hostile to the poor, keeping them m want and 
ignorance; hostile to labor, reductog it to servitude, and decreasing by two- 
thirds the value of its products ; hostile to moraki, repudiating among slaves the 
marital and parental condition, classifying them by law as chattels, darkening the 
immortal soul, and making it a crime to teach millions of human beings to read 
or write*" 

JOTTINGS. 

The State election ordered iu Louisiana by Oen. Banks for February 22, in- 
cluded a Superintendent of Public Instruction. Gren. Butler has establish- 
ed public schools in his Department in Eastern Yirgina, af\er the Massachusetts 
plan, and a daughter of John Brown is teaching <* freedmen " at Fortress Mon- 
roe. In Western Yirginia a Public School system has been provided for, 

and the appointment of a Scate Geologist is urged. The Legislature of 

Kentucky are paying much attention to education, — which would seem to be 
needed from the following ** Notiss," posted at a school-house near Frankfort : 

" No swearin, cuasin, or running about luse, or hollerin in this sculL" A 

school for the children of refugees has been opened at Bridgeport, Ala. ^In 

Washiugton, 3000 children &f^ under public instruction, by 64 teachers^ and an 
effort is on foot to provide instruction for some 6000 colored children. . In 

New Orleans the public schools are vastly improved, English alone is now taught 
and the colored children are found to learn quite as fast as the white. — ^— 
Iowa has incorporated an association to provide for the destitute orphans of her 
soldiers who have fallen in battle, and a plan is on Ibot in New York for a simi- 
lar mstitution, at Suspension Bridge. 
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The Legislature of ICinnesota has made an appropriation to re open the No^ 
mal School at Winona. In Iowa, Inatltatea were held 1863, in 61 ootin- 

tiesy at an expense of $S,i60, or $50 to each institnte, the amount authorized by 

law. Why does'nt Wisconsin do someting for Institutes? Prof. Hoes, 

editor ot the School JbumoJ, is a prominent candidate for the office of State Su- 
perintendent in Indiana. ■— The Normal School at Edinboro, Erie Co., Penn- 
sylyania, has 266 pupils, and a oorps of 10 teachers. It was the second school 
of the kind organized in that State, under a law which provides for no leas than 

twelve. Prof. J. A Cooper is Principal. New Jersey has 68*7 000 school 

children, and expended 1868,000 for school purposes last year. The Con- 
necticut Common Schoo Jouimol commences YoL XII and a new Series, under its 

former editor, Mr. Northend, with a corps of fifteen contributors J. 

D. Philbrick, Esq., who visited us last summer at Kenosha, has been appointed 

a member of the Board of Education in Massachusetts. The second 2^or- 

mal School in Maine is to be established at Castme. 

The friends of Waterville College, Me., are making an efifort to raise $100,000 
Ibr its benefit. At Harvard University it is proposed to make the Theologi- 
cal Department general, by Inviting each denomination to sustain a Professor of 
its own tenets ; the practice of " hazing " the h^shman is to be seen to ; the price 
of tuition has been raised fifom 76 to 104 dollars per annum ; the productive 
property of the institution is worth $1,621,468.65. -—^— Brown University has 
made several changes in its corps of Professors. -~^— - It is proposed to build an 
astronomical observatory at Rutger's College, and a valuable telescope has been 

presented for it. Norwich University, Vt , where Capt. Patridge had his 

military school, keeps up the military feature and is becoming popular. 

Prepartions are making, or at least are talked of, for celebrating the ter-cen- 
tenary of the birth of Shakspeare (April 28), both in England and this country. 

A Bureau or office of Translation, from and to eight different languages, 

has been opened in New Tork by Mr. Leander Scott Brownaon's Be- 

view (Romish) has ceased to be theological and has become entirely political and 
literary ; a literary paper is published in New Zealand, and a comic one is pro- 
posed at Leipsic, Germany, under the title of •* Mixed Pickles." Dr. Bul- 
lions, a Scotchman by birth, and author of English, Latin and Greek Grammars, 
died recently at Troy, N. Y., and about the san^e time, Prof. Scammon, of Chi- 
cago University. 

Caufobnia. — We acknowledge the receipt f)*om A. H. Goodrich, Co. Supt> 
of an excellent Programme for an Institute in Placer county, to be held in 
April In this State there is a County Board to examine teachers. 

The progress of knowledge is slow. Like the sun, we cannot see it moving; 
but after a while we perceive that it has moved ; nay, that it has moved on- 
ward. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

A Niw WoEi.— Mossrg. J. B. Lippmoott & Co., Philadelphia, haT« in press, and will 
issue soon a new educational work, entitled " School Bconomy : a treatise on the Pre- 
paraMon, Organisation, Employments, Goyernment, and Authorities of Schools ; J. P. 
Wickersham, A. M., Principal of the Pennsylyania State Normal School,^ Mlllersyine. 
In one volume, 12 mo. 

This work, which will be complete in itself, is intended as the first of a series upon 
kindred subjects, and from the experience of Mr. Wickersham during the past eight 
years in a Normal School, and his reputation as a teacher, we expect a valuable contri- 
bution to educational science. <• 

THi Mainx Monthly, is the title of a proposed periodical, the first number of which 
is announced to appeal March 1. It is to supersede the ^ Maine Teacher and School 
OflKeer," is to be twice the size of that, and is to be a literary rather than a merely edu- 
cstional magazine though education is not to be neglected. We wish It all success, and 
think Mr. Weston, the present editor of the " Teacher " and the future <>ditor of the 
"Monthy,'' is the man to make it succeed. 

Arthur's Homi Magazinx, Tol. XXIIX, 1882. We have not received the^anuary and 
February numbers of the new volume, but the March number shows that it continue* 
to be the same acceptable and refining companion for the domestic drcle as heretofore. 
The Premium Plates given to single subscribers and club^etters this year are, ** Evan- 
xeline," and the ** Mitherless Barin." Published by T. 8. Arthur k, Co., 828 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, at $2 per annum. Two copies for $3. Thr«e for $4, and four for $5, with 
a Premiutn Piatt to the getter up o/ the club \ n each case. In ordering the premium,. 8 red 
stamps must be sent to to prepay the postage on it. Olub subscriptions need not all be 
to the same office. 

Akxbican PHBxnoLoaiOAL JouBNAL.—Bither Phrenology has a defective basis a»>a sci- 
ence, or the scientific world it: slow to appreciate its claims. Nevertheless the above pe- 
riodieal is interesting and inscructive, and beautifully illustrated. Its Biographical 
Sketches are unusually attractive. The last number, (January) contains a sketch of 
Hon. W. H. Wells, of Chicago, and begins Tol. 20. Publisned by Fowler and Wells, New 
Tork, at $1.50 a yeas. 

• * 
TiAOBXBS' SoHOS : A collection of Music for Teachers' Meetings' Conventions and Aiso- 
eiations. By Onarles Ansoxge, Teacher of Music in the Chicago High School ; and 
Geo. F. Root. Chicago : Published by Boot & Oady, 05 Clark street, 1864. (20 pp.) 
We are not a nation of singers, and never shall be, till, acting on the Prussfan max- 
im that what is to appear in the national life must be taught in the schools, we intro- 
duce singing there as an essential branch of education. Nor will teachers generally 
be singeri>, till it is generally required of then^ as a qualification for the profession. Of 
the music 13 the collection before us we do not, profess to be a competent judge. It 
contains several w^U known and popular Pieces, including, the standard patriotic songs. 
The reputation of the compilers Is a suffleient guaranty for the rest. The publication 
has resulted partly from the resolutions passed at the National Obnvention in CUoago 
last nmmer, and which many of our readers will recollect. The present issue is experi- 
mental, and is only Part I of what will be a larger ooUection if tbo enterprise- is sustain- 
ed. We recommend our musical Mends to help it forward. The- ** songs " are ohiellj 
devotional and patriotic as they should be, and not schotl-mastexish. The attenspt to 
poetise the school room has never been very sncoeMfol. 
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A OAnOHiSM Of Ohbowoloot: being an 9tj introdnetion to the study of hlatorj, for 
the use of children. Oompiled by Michael 0. Sullivan, Rochester, Wis. 24 pp. 16 
mo. Price 26 cents. 

This useful little Manual having been submitted to our State Superintendent before 
publication, he speaks of it as follows : 

<« I have examined your manuscript carefully, and have submitted It to the careful 
critioism of several gentlemen here who are competent to judge. We alt agree that the 
plan of the little Catechism is very good ; the compilation is desirable and very care- 
fully made ; I know of nothing like it yet published ; it will conflict with nothing ; it is 
a very oonoise compilation of value to every reader of History." 

While concurring in the above, we think the interests of both author and the school 
children for whom it is designed would be promoted by putting it at a lower price. 

Thi Scholar's Diauy ; designed for the use of all who go to school. By Emory F. 

Strong, Principal of the PubUc High School, Bridgeport, Conn. Published by Scher- 

merhom, Bancroft & Co., 696 Broadway, New York. 

The practice of keeping a Diary at School has many things to recommend it. It 
cultivates, in a natural way, the habit of composition and the power of exprciiion, antf 
forms a pleasing record of the past. The little book above named contains a spedmen 
or example of a Diary ; rules and maxims for pupils ; subjects for composition ; rules 
for capitals and punctuation, and« ruled blank pages sufficient for a term. Specimen 
copy pre-paid, 15 cents ; price per dosen, $2. 

The AtlcMtic JfontAZy for March is an interesting number, and contains articles enti* 
tied The Queen of California ; The Brother of Mercy, by John G. Wbittier ; Amba9«t' 
dors in Bonds, by Caroline Oheesboro ; Wet-Weather Work, No. V, by Donald 6. Mitch- 
ell ; Part 2, on the Belation of Art to Nature, by J. Elliot Cabot ; Our Classmate, by 
Oliver Wendell Holtoes ; WhitUer, by D. A. Wasson ; A continution of The Oonvulsion- 
itsof St. Medrad, by Robert Dale Owen ; another *< House and Homa Paper," by Mrs. 
Stowe ; Song, by Alice Cary ; Our Soldiers ; William Makepeace Thackeray, by Bayard 
Taylor ; The Peninsular Campaign, and the usual reviews and literary notices. 

Teibd Biinhial Ripobt of the Secretary of the Board of Education of Iowa for 1S62-3' 

By Hon. Oran Faville, Acting Secretary. 

This exhibit of the educational progress of oar sister state embraces the Report of 
the previous Acting Secretary, Hon. H. A Wiltse, and abstracts from the Reports of the 
Oounty Superintendents, aod is accompanied by a pamphlet containing a brief Report 
from the Secretary of the Board, Bon. Thos. H. Benton, who is in the army. Altogether 
much interesting matter is presented, to some of wliich we shall recur hereafter. Until 
within the laat six years, the Reports were made annually. 

Thibtsxitth Asirual RspoBT'of the Superintendent of Common Schools ot Pennsylva- 
nia, for the year ending June 4, 1963. By Hon. C. R. Coburn, State Superintendent. 
This Document presents very conclusive evidencH of the advancement and prosperity 
ef the Common Schools of Pennsylvania, under her compact and well worked system. A 
Report is appended, from the Deputy Superintendent, 8. P. Bates, Esq., who had a 
special field of labor, in visiting the Institutes and canvassing the condition of the Col- 
leges, Academies and High Schools of the State ; also, the usual Reports firom the 
County Superintendents. We can only add tlxat we have marked several matters fer 
ftiture reftrencc. 
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HON. WM. H. WELLS,* 

William Harvey TVells was born in Tolland, Oonneotioat, February 
27th, 1812. His father was a farmer in modeTftte oiranmBtances, and the 
son lived at home, working most of the time on th^ fanri^ and attending 
a small district school for a few weeks each winter till the age of seven- 
teen years. 

He now manifested an irrepressible de&iro for imfclkTement^ and often 
entreated his father to fallow him the privilege ^f attend! tig an academy. 
He had already commenced the practice of keeping % fliary, and for a 
period of nearly twelve years he did not omit a. ^single day to make en- 
tries. 

His ardent desire to enjoy higher and better adva^nioges wai at length 
gratified; and though he was obliged to labor daily ^th bia hands to 
meet the expense of his board, his tasks, both in school aud oat of it, 
were performed with a light heart, and life opened bnght berore him. 

The fall and winter of 1829-30 were spent at an ib^ademy in Yemoni 
Conn., under the charge of Theodore L. Wright, A. M,, afterward the 
distinguished principal of the Hartford Grammar School. It was here, 
at the age of seventeen, that he wias introduced for t^ first time to the 
study of English Grammar. But we prefer to let his teacher speak for 
him : 

" Early in the term," says Mr. Wright, " I noticed, with daily increas- 
ing interest, peculiar characteristics and developments in young Wells. 
It was soon manifest that he had entered the school with a determined 
purpose of making the most of his time and opportunities. 

* This Biographical Sketch appeared originally in Dr. Barnard's American Joum&l of 
Education, and is republished, with some additional facts, in the January number ot th^ 
American PhrenologicalJoumal, from which we copy it.— Ede. 
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*' Fresh in my reoolleotion as if it were bofc' yesterday, is that earnettf 
honest, persevering expression of coantenance, habitual from day to day, 
and kindled with a glow of eathasiastio delight, as often as a new troth 
in literature or soienoe was brought to his clear comprehension. 

''After two terms at the academy he left, and for a short time engaged 
in teaching a district school, I was soon called to a new position at East 
Hartford, in an Euglish and classical School, and such were the favorable 
impressions made on my mind by young Wells, that I broached to him 
the suggestion that he should commence a course of study preparatory 
for college/' 

Mr. Wells, in accordance with the suggestion of Mr. Wright, com- 
menced a course of study with the design of entering college. By lus 
own efforts he defrayed the expenses of board and tuition, and with all 
the ardor of his nervous temperament applied himself to study. Bat 
the undertaking wan too severe for him, and at length his eyes became 
80 seriously affected that he was obliged to abandon his favorite project, 
jast as his preparAj^'^ourse was nearly completed. He was afterward 
employed a part of w| time in -assisting Mr. Wright. "In this sitaa- 
ation," says Mr. "^^^ **he early exhibited that peculiar tact for teachlDg 
which has since Di|^». manifestly proved that his profession for life was 
wisely chosen. ti4^continued his efforts as assistant for two years, and 
during this timem inspired in my mind a confident anticipation of his 
eminent success as an educator of youth. He at this time determined 
to make teaching hn profession, and, at my suggestion, went to the 
Teachers' Seminary at Andover, Massachusetts, in order better to qaalify 
himself for his chosen vocation. The advantages cf this school proved 
highly serviceable to him> and after remaining at Andover a few months 
he returned to assftt me." 

A circumstance that occurred in his early history as a teacher is wor- 
thy of mention, as illustrating a predominant trait in his character. 

Among the classes which he was called to instruct was one in Algebra, 
composed mostly, of older pupils. Though he had previously studied the 
text-book, there were several problems in it which he had never been 
able to solve. There was one in particular on which he had already tried 
his strength several times without success. His class was now rapidly 
approaching this problem, and he felt the necessity of being prepared for 
any emergency. He therefore set himself at work in earnest, and de- 
voted several hours to the unsolved problem ; but still the desired result 
seemed as far from his grasp as ever. Mortifying as the alternative was, 
he decided at length to go to one of the teachers of the school and ask 
for assistance. This individual kindly engaged to examine the questi.n, 
but remarked that« as it had been some time since he reviewed that por- 
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tion of the book, the mode of solation might not readily ocoar to him. 
The class had already reached the section in which tho difficulty ocoarred, 
and there was no time to be lost. After one or two days the problem 
was returned to him without a solution. What could be done ? To go 
before his class and acknowledge that he was unable to master it, would 
be to lose caste at once. The necessity of the case suggested one more 
expedient. He had a friend in an adjoining city who was quito distin- 
gaished as a mathematical teacher. To the house of his friend ho re- 
solved to direct his steps ; but on arriving, he learned to his utter con- 
fusion that his friend had left home and would not return for stsveral days. 
His last hope had fled. With a burden of chagrin and mortification that 
was almost insupportable, he commenced retracing his steps. " What," 
thoaght he, *' does all this mean ?'* After walking a few moments in si- 
lent meditation his emotions found audible utterance. ** I can solve the 
problem," he said, ** and I will solve it." He went to his room, and 
seating himself at his table, he did not rise till the task was accomplish- 
ed. He has often alluded to this single triumph as of more real value 
to him than a year of ordinary study. It caused him to know his own 
strength, and taught him to think, and to depend upon his own resources. 
It has been previously stated that Mr. Wel!s had for a long time con- 
nected himsdlf with the flourishing Teachers' Seminary at Andover, then 
under the charge of Kev. S. R. Hall, the well-known author of the toI- 
nme of *^ Lectures on School-Keeping." During the eight months that 
be passed here, he gained the confidence and respect of the principal to 
such a degree that he was, in less than two years after leaving, invited to 
return and assist Mr. Hall in the instruction of this seminary. This 
was a field congenial to his tastes, and here he continued to labor through 
the various fortunes of the seminary for a period of eleven years, from 
1836 to 1847, his attention for most of this time being divided between 
the general department of the school and the special or teachers' depart- 
ment. 

While connected with this seminary he was accustomed to discuss be- 
fore his teachers' classes, from year to year, the principles of Grammar 
in connection with a careful analysis of Milton and other poets. In his 
course of English reading, which was carried forward at the same time, 
it was his practice to mark such examples as would be most serviceable 
in testing or illustrating these principles. Seyeral hundred volumes of 
standard English literature were read in this way, during a period of 
about nine years, and many thousands of examples noted and classified 
for this purpose. The result of these investigations and comparisons 
was fully embodied in his " School Grammar," which was first published 
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in 1846 ; and up to the present time nearly three hundred thoasand 
e<^ies have been iseued. 

la the sommer of 1847, Mr. Wells was elected fmnoipal of the Put- 
man Free Sehool, Newbaryport, Mass. This institution was founded by 
the mnnifioence of Oliver Patman, a native of Newbnryport. 

Though Mr. Wells was elected in the summer of 1847, be was not ex- 
pected to enter upon his duties in Newburyport till the spring of 1848. 
Soon after his election he resigned his position at Andover, in order that 
he might secure a few months of relaxation before entering his new field 
of labor. But it is no easy matter for a thoroughly live educator to 
cease from work, and hence Mr. Wells might be found enjoying his vaoa- 
tion by assisting Mr. Barnard, then Superintendent of Schools in Bhode 
Island, in conducting Teachers' Institutes. He also rendered much of 
the same kind of service in Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 

In April, 1848, Mr. Wells entered upon his duties at Newburyport full 
of hope, and during a period of six years he labored with his wonted 
zeal, and his efforts were crowned with abundant success. The school 
became one of the prominent attractions of the beautiful city in which it 
was located. From the outset, the " Putman Free School " was an insti- 
ttttion of rank and influence. It was well supplied with illustrative ap- 
paratus, and Mr. Wells gave an extended coarse of experiments every 
year, in chemistry and natural philosophy. These lectures and experi- 
ments were attended by a large number of citizens with manifest satis- 
faction and profit. 

Another branch to which he gave special attention was astronomy. 
His instructions in this branch were always accompanied with evening 
observations of the heavenly bodies, and each member of the higher 
classes was required to present at least one ori^^nal caloulation of an 
eclipse. He procured at his ovm expense an achromatic telei^cope, with 
an object-glass five and one-fourth inches in diameter, and a focal length 
of seven feet and three inches. This instrument he still retains for his 
private use. 

For many years Mr. Wells was one of the most efficient members and 
officers of the Essex County Teachers' Association, of which he was an 
honored President for two years. 

He was one of the founders of the Massachusetts State Teachers' As* 
sociation, of which he was President for two years. His efforts in be- 
half of this organization were always judicious and earnest. He was 
one of the projectors and early editors of the " Massachusetts Teacher" 
In 1854, the Massachusetts Board of Education manifested their ap- 
preciation of Mr. Wells' worth as an educator by placing him at the 
head of the Westfield State Normal School. Under his durection the 
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school rapidly increased in number s, and in less than two years the Leg- 
islature deemed it necessary to make a special appropriation for enlarg- 
ing the bailding. 

Though Mr. Wells remained at Westfield only two years, it was suf- 
ficiently long to enable him to leave his impress upon the institution, and 
to secure the highest regard and confidence of the Board of Education 
and the friends of the school. His system of combining the practice of 
teaching with the study of the different branches is worthy of special 
notice ; not because it was peculiar to this school, but because it here re- 
ceived more than usual attention, and because in some normal schools 
its importance is believed to be under-estimated, especially in the lower 
classes. 

On commencing his labors at Westfield he felt the need of counsel 
from others engaged in the same field of labor, and wrote to several 
normal teachers, suggesting the expediency of calling a meeting of Nor- 
mal School Teachers for the purpose of mutual consultation and aid. 
The proposition was favorably received, and he accordingly sent letters 
of invitation to the principals of the different normal schools in the 
country to meet in convention at New York, in connection with the Na- 
tional Teachers' Association. A meeting was held on the 30th of 
August, 1855, and from this originated the present *' American Normal 
School Association." 

In May, 1856, Mr. Wells resigned his position at Westfield with a view 
to accepting an appointment as Superintendent of Public Schools in 
Chicago, Illinois, and on the 1st of June he entered upon the discharge 
of his new duties. This was a highly important position, and one well 
fitted for the full exercise of Mr. Wells' mind and energies. 

Of the efforts of Mr. Wells in his present situation, we can only pre- 
sent the following testimony from Luther Haven, Esq., President of the 
Board of Education of Chicago — ^a gentleman who has been untiring in 
his efforts to improve the schools of his adopted city. 

** Mr. Wells brought to the service of the Board of Education, and to 
the interests of the schools, all those admirable traits of character which 
had tended so greatly to enhance his success and usefulness in every po- 
sition ho had previously occupied, and these traits he has devoted with 
untiring industry and perseverance, with all the powers of his well- train- 
ed mind, to the building up of our public schools, and placing them in 
such a condition as to command the confidence and support of our whole 
community. His labors have been eminently successful. For the high 
position now held by our schools in the estimation of our whole commu- 
nity, for the harmony and good feeling now existing among all parties in 
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relation to them^ we are indebted, in no smuU degree, to the prudence^ 
oare, kindnessi and firmness of Mr. Wells. To sum np in a very few 
words, his doings have been abundant and satisfactory — his success emi- 
nent and euTiable." 

But the influence of such a man can not be confined within town or 
city limits. He was one of the first members of the Illinois State Board 
of iSducation, elected for a period of six years, and he has rendered valu- 
able and judicious aid in the establishment of the Illinois State Normal 
School, and in promoting the best interests of popular education in the 
State. 

Mr. Wells justly may be classed with what are called self-made men. 
B. B. Edwards, in the esbay prefixed to his '' Biography of Self-taaght 
Men," says : '' Men of this class have the faculty of clearly commoDi- 
cating their knowledge to others. In this respect they make excellent 
teachers. They have worked their own way up the steeps of knowledge, 
and they can point out the path in which they came." 

It was a cardinal principle of Mr. Wells' during his whole course as an 
educator, that the teacher's highest mission is not to impart instraction 
merely, but rather to rouse and call forth the pupil's own energies. He 
well knew what obstacles lie in the scholar's path, and also how to sur- 
mount them. Many a desponding pupil has been quickened and cheered 
on to successful effort by the kind words Of Mr. Wells, calling them 
through the devious and difficult paths he had himself walked, up to po- 
sitions of usefulness and honor. 

In the summer of 1862 Mr. Wells issued a volume entitled ^'Tbe 
Graded School," for .the use of teachers and school officers, embodying 
a classified course of instruction for schools of every grade. Of the 
many excellent volumes that have been prepared for the use of teachers 
and school officers, few, if any, have been more favorably received than 
this. 

In March last, after holding the office of Superintendent of Schools in 
Chicago for a period of seven years, he was unanimously re-elected for a 
term of two years, with a salary of $2,500 per annum. 

At a meeting of the National Teachers' Association, held in August 
kst, he was elected President of the Association for the current year. 



The three most difficult things are— to keep a secret, to forget an in- 
jury, and to make good use of leisure. 

We often take a rebuke patiently from a book, which we can not en- 
dure from a tongue. 
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HOW TO BOTH TEACH AND GOVERN. 

Mr. JEditof:— It is a common complaint among teachers that it is very 
difficult to maintain order^ and at the same time conduct a recitation 
properly. An old teacher remarked to me that he gave up teaching for 
this reason. He could not maintain good order during a recitation with- 
out having his attention frequently taken from the class to reprimand or 
punish a scholar, who improved the opportunity to make disturbance. 
Said he : '^ I get a class interested in an explanation, get to the point 
where a few words will make all plain, when some scholar makes disturb- 
ance, and I am obliged to stop short in the explanation ; and " he added, 
"it takes a long time to attain to the same point again.'' 

This is a serious evil, and one which should be remedied. And it may 
be, if scholars can be made to govern themselves. 

I propose the following plan, which I think will greatly aid tho teacher 
in his work. Let each scholar provide himself with blanks, similar to 
the following : 

HORNING. 



DiBUOTioirs. 



Attendance,. 
Arithmetio, . 

Algebra, 

Spelling,.... 
Deportment, 



Moir. 


Tubs. 


WlD. 


Thuk. 


PEL 


6 


5 







5 


5 


4 







6 


4 


5 







4 


3 


6 







3 


5 


3 







5 


22 


22 


20 


00 


22 



Whispering, 6 

Spoken to by Teaober, . . 5 



10 



AFTERNOON. 



MoN. Tuis. Wbd. Thue. Fei 



Deductions. 



Attendance,. 
Reading, .... 
Grammar, .. 
Geography, . 
SpelUng,.... 
Deportment, 



Whispering, 6 

Spoken toby Teacber, 5 



24 



23 



18 



20 



10 



Each scholar should keep his own deportment, and at the end of each 
week hand in his blank to the teacher, who can, if he chooses, send it to 
the parents. If the scholar is present, punctual, has perfect lessons, 
and conducts himself properly, let him mark all 5. When absent mark 
; when tardy, 1. Every time he whispers, is spoken to by the teacher 
for an ofifence, or has no lesson, let him deduct 5. The teacher can de- 
cide how each lesson should be marked, and inform the class before leav- 
ing the recitation bench. 

Then let the teacher offer a pleasing and valuable prize to him who 
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obtains the highest number of markB^ and he will find that the soholan 
will take pride in condacting themselves properly, and strive earnestly 
for the promised reward. Every thinking person can see that great 
benefit may thus be derived by both teacher and scholar. 

Does some believer in the doctrine of total depravity think that scbol* 
ars will resort to unfair means, if left to do this themselves ? Teachers 
trust their scholars too little. Love and trust the* scholar, and he will 
love and try to please you. Teachers, try it I Aeiou. 

Madison, March 9, 1864. 



PHONOTYPY. 

Mr. Editor,--! notice an article on Phonetics^ Phonotypy, and Pho- 
nography, in No. 8 of the Journal, by '' An Advocate of the Phonetic 
Reform." Concerning his remarks on Phonetics and Phonography I have 
nothing to say, but his style of treating Phonotypy, deserves a passiDg 
notice. 

He finds Pitman's alphabet repulsive, but has no thought that any of 
Gomstook's letters are unattractive. Now that is a remarkable declara- 
tion for one who professes to be posted in Phonographic and Phonotypio 
matters. How a man can be practically acquainted with the beautifully 
legible works of Pitman, and with the eye-harrowing ones of Comstook, 
and come to any such conclusion, is one inscrutable mystery. He says, 
'' for some years I have heard and read occasionally of Pitman's Pho- 
netics, but I have heard no allusion to Comstook' s for ten years." It 
strikes me that he should do something more. Let him become a practi- 
cal reader of Pitman's Phonotypy, and a writer of his Phonography, 
both long and short*hand, and his difficulties will be very likely to vanish 
in empty air. 

He seems to think that Comstook' s alphabet remains unknown becaase 
ol Pitman's. Well it is a very remarkable circumstance, that an alpha- 
bet as ugly as sin, like Comstock's should sink into the waters of Lethe, 
when compared with a good working alphabet, like Pitman's. 

Koshkonong, Nov. 20, 1854. D. P. Lani. 

[As both our friends have expressed their preference as to a phono- 
typio alphabet, that point may as well be dropped, so far as it is a ques- 
tion of taste. The general subject of such an alphabet is one however 
which has been occaiiiott^Iy discussed in the Journal, and is open fbr 
further discussion, fte educational and literary world seem disinclined 
thus far to admit that the adoption of something better than our present 
imperfect alphabet is desirable or practicable. — Edr.] 
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A GLANCE AT PESTALOZZIANISM. 

, ^ Br LOWILL VASON, ICUS. DOC. 

There are two leading principles of action in accordance with either 
of which the teacher may procee d in the work of inetruction and educa- 
tion, the deductive and the inductive. These terms, which are well un- 
derstood as employed in logic and philosophical discussion, are used with 
similar signification in connection with the process of teaching. Guided 
by the principle of deduction we proceed from generals to particulars^ 
from the greater to the smaller, from the whole to parts ; but by the 
principle of induction we change this order and proceed from particulars 
to genrals, from the smaller to the greater, or from parts to the whole. 
By the deductive we separate or divide a whole into its elements ; but 
by the inductive we bring together the elementary parts and gradually 
baild up a whole. The one is to the pupil analytic, the other synthetic. 
By the deductive the pupil proceeds from the abstract or scientific formula, 
down to the concrete or practical ; but by the inductive he ascends from 
the concrete or practical to the abstract or scientific. In ordinary 
Behool work we proceed according to the deductive when we depend upon 
each foregoing rules, tables, or definitions as have grown out of the pre- 
vious investigations of others ; or when such rules, tables, or formulas, 
ue given to our pupils, either orally or in a book, they being required to 
commit them to memory, and then to descend from them to elementary 
particulars, or in accordance with which they are required to solve a 
problem ; but by the inductive the pupils are first led to a personal ob- 
servation of elementary facts, and from them to ascend to the general or 
comprehensive knowledge of the whole. In the former the car of a stu- 
dent-traveler glides smoothly along on the track already well laid by skill- 
ful and experienced engineers ; yet in this way he will be likely to ac 
quire but a very superficial knowledge of the country through which he 
passes ; but in the latter he is himself required to clear the way, grade 
the road, lay down the rails and make a way for himself ; he thus, ne- 
cessarily, becomes acquainted with the mountains and valleys, obstruc- 
tions and difficulties of the course ; he knows the road. 

The deductive has been, until of late years, almost the exclusive prin- 
ciple for school guidance, and is still supposed to be mostly so ; the in- 
ductivA, although well known in theory, has, as yet, made but little pro- 
cess in practice ; it was never applied to ordinary school-teaching, so 
far as we know, until the time of Pestalozzi, to whom belongs the honor 
of having commenced this woik. It shall be our present aim to describe 
(so far as we may be able to do this in mere words) the inductive or Pesta- 
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lozzian manner of instruction, or to point out some of those leftdin^ 
principles, which, in their incipient application to the circumstances of 
primary and common schools, may be traced to the efforts of the " great 
Swiss School Reformer." These, springing as they do from nature, or 
from the constitutional organization and condition of man, may be regard- 
ed as belonging to the ground work, both of the art of teaching, and sci- 
ence of education ; they are principles, therefore, with which every one 
who aspires to the office of a teacher, should become familiar, making 
them for practical purposes his own, and forming his professional habits 
and methods, in accordance with them. They are principles, too, of 
universal application, suited not only to the very first buddings of human 
consciousness, to the very first leadings of maternal affection, to the in- 
fant or primary school ; but also, with proper adaptation, to all clasBos 
of learners, in all stages of the progress ; from the little infant up to the 
Baconian philosopher, who, indeed, could hardly proceed a single step 
were these lights extinguished. 

Henry Pestalozzi was born at Zurich, January 12th, 1745. He died 
February 17th, 1827, at the age of 82 years. He enjoyed the advantages 
of an early and liberal education, and afterward gave his attention to 
professional study. His health failing, he devoted some years to agri- 
cultural pursuits, but at length chose the profession of a teacher. The 
poverty and wretchedness by which he was surrounded, during the reign 
of the first Napoleon, and when Switzerland was oppressed by the French 
armies, moved the benevolent heart of Pestalozzi to the work of teaching 
poor children. He was not a mere speculator or theorist, but he was a 
practical, laborious school teacher, working with his own hands, often in 
the porter's, as well as the teacher's department.. 

Being obliged, from circumstances to which we haye already alluded, 
to teach under most unfavorable conditions, he was necessarily drawn to 
the measures, plans or experiments which led to the more clear discovery 
and application of, the principles which have since been called by his 
name. We need not speak more of his personal history — his labors, sac- 
cesses, trials, discouragements, poverty, failures, triumphs — ^but try to 
lead to an appreciation of his principles . It may be well to present the 
subject first negatively, by mentioning some of the things which have 
been sometimes mistaken for Pestalozzianism, and afterwards point oat 
some of its positive characteristics. 

It has not been uncommon to mistake the incidental, or circumstantial 
helps of Pestalozzi, for the reality of his system. These, lying on the 
surface, and being easily perceived and comprehended, have been seized 
upon and held up as the thing itself ; but it is something quite differ- 
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ent from mere external school aids, adjunotsi rules or methodsi however 
coDyenient or important these may be. It consists not in books, slates, 
maps, printed cards or tabular lessons ; not even in any, nor in all those 
peoaliarly valuable helps, both to teacher and scholar, which P^stalozzi 
first introduced, and which are now regarded as indispensable to every 
well furnished room. For example, the numeral or ball frame came from 
Pestalozzi, yet it is not certain, because a teacher uses the numeral frame, 
that therefore she is a Pestalozzian teacher ; for it is possible to use this 
or other valuable assistant, in school, in a mere thoughtless or mechani- 
cal manner, or as a mere play-thing ; but any attempt at teaching which 
does not -actually employ both the head and the heart of both teacher and 
pupily cannot be Pestalozzian, whatever may be its profession, or what- 
ever outward or incidental aids it may employ. 

So also the use of the black board (first introduced by Pestalozzi,) has 
often been supposed to be a distinguishing feature of Pestalozzian teach- 
ing. No good teacher can do without this most valuable piece of school 
famiture ; but still a school-room lined with black boards, with scores oi 
pointers and rubbing-out cloths, will not make a Pestalozzian school. 

As another example . of the mistakes in relation to the principles of 
Pestalozzi, and of the perversion and abuse of his plans or helps, way be 
mentioned that of the practice in primary schools, still prevalent in some 
places, of singing and marching, singing and stamping of the feet, or 
clapping of the hands, and especially dinging to some well known tune, 
certain lessons in geography, arithmetic or grammar. This seems to have 
grown out of the use which Pestalozzi made of simultaneous sounds or 
words, and is an abuse of that practice. He employed these for two 
purposes : 1st. For awakening attention, or to arouse his pupils from 
indolence and thoughtlessness : and 2d. For the purpose of fixing in 
their memory the idea of something which they had already been made 
to comprehend. 

The singing, however, employed for these purposes was little more 
than the simultaneous utterance of words, to a given pitch, though not to 
a tune. 

** It ought to be a rule with a teacher " says Dr. Biber, the biographer 
of Pestalozzi, " never to employ this means for bringing a new subject 
before his pupils, for inculcating anything which they did not previously 
know ; but to confine its use exclasivelv to repetition." 

Thus, supposing the lesson to be the introduction of number, or the 
first elements of number, the teacher having led the children by holding 
op objects before them, or in some way, to understand that two is one 
and one ; that three is two and one, or one and two, and so so, will then 
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oftll upon them siinultaneonsly to repeat in a speaking or song (ttonotone) 
voice what they have observed." 

The differenee between snoh a simnltaneons repetition of somethbg 
already known, to mere speaking or singing sonnds, though without tune, 
and a similar repetion of a lesson which the pupils have never yet been 
made to comprehend, to a proper melody, is very great ; yet in some 
schools, parts of arithmetical tables have been turned into rhyme and 
measure and sung by the pupils to a tune, without any previous adequate 
knowledge of number, and indeed without any knowledge of what they 
are doing, except, perhaps, that they are singing a pretty tune together. 
As for example : 

Five timw Ave m tw0Et7-flT«, and 

Five times six are ttdrty, 
Fire times seTen are tblrty-flTe, and 
Five times ^ht are forty, ete., 

Sung to the national air of Yankee Doodle in a real hand-organ or sobool- 
manner. 

What a burlesque is this 7 It is a miserable caricature, very far from 
Pestalozzianism, and as far from aU good educational influences, intel- 
lectual, tasteful or moral. 

Again, Pestalozzianism has often been supposed to conHst in the cate- 
chetical form of teaching. The true teacher will have frequent ooDTer- 
sations with his pupils ; at every lesson there will be free commanica- 
tion by way of question and answer between them. He has manj qoes- 
tions to ask them, and he so performs this work as to cause them to ask 
him many more. He can advance hardly a step but in this interrogatory 
manner, for his habit is not to say <' this is so," but rather to ask, " Is 
is not so ?/ " Where did it come from V* *' Of wh^t does it consist V 
'^ What is it for f" etc. But yet questioning does not constitute the pe- 
culiarity of Pestalozzian teaching, and a man may be always asking 
questions without making any approach to it. No method of teaching 
has been more abused than this, so called Socratic method ; for example, 
it has been coomion to print in a book both questions and answers, the 
pupil being only required to commit the words of the latter to memory, 
when he is supposed to be perfect. 

Somewhat better than this is that plan adopted by some school-book 
editors, in which the questions are so framed as to require for answers, 
sentences from the text. So that instead of being obliged to frame his 
own answer, the pupil has only to remember oertain words of the lesson, 
the question itself suggesting the sentence which is to be repeated as an 
answer. This manner of questioning is undoubtedly valuable, since its 
tendency is to oaoso the pupil to read with attention, and to remember 
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what he reads, bat it doee not call forth thought ; it does not necessarily 
interest the head and heart and therefore it is not Pestalozsian. 

A gentleman informed me that when in college he was questioned in 
this manner on Paley^s Evidences. On the being of God, the arguments 
are summed up in the book with the closing remark that the proof is sat- 
. isfaotory and conclusive. The gentleman was no skeptic, but as he had 
not fully nnderstood the argument, when the closing remark was turned 
into the interrogatory form, and he was asked whether the proof was con- 
olusive, he was compelled to answer in the negative. ''What," said the 
professor, '' not conclusive, surely you cannot have read the sentence in 
the book, why, look at it again." '<0b, sir," replied the student, '< I 
know that the book says so, but I supposed you intended to ask my own 
opbion 1" The Pestalozsian teacher always directs his questions to the 
pupil ; he wishes to ascertain, not whether he knows what the book 
says, but what he himself thinks. 

As another illustration of anti-Pestalozzian questioning, I will mention 
that, some time since, I was in a school where the pupils were reading 
Latin, and translating as they proceeded. Whenever a difficulty occur- 
red, the teacher would stop the pupil who was reading, and, without al- 
lowing him an opportunity to give the English, would say, '^WeU, 
Charles, what do you think of that sentence ?" and then, without wait- 
ing for Charles to speak, he would add, — ''/think it should be translat- 
ed %o and so " (giving the English). " 80 do J, sir** said Oharles ; and 
there was no room left for controversy between the teacher and the 
taught. 

The Pestalozzian teacher grounds his questions upon the knowledge of 
his pupils, and is always careful to consult their positive acquirements ; 
his previous work has been so conducted as to lay the foundation for 
close questions and for correct answers. He carefully avoids such ques- 
tions as are likely to tempt his pupils to guess at answers ; such (in 
general) as may be answered by a mere yes or no ; and such as it may 
become necessary for him to answer himself. In leading along his pupils, 
he begins with a most simple question ; this gives rise to toother and 
another, until a satisifactoiiy result is attained. 

While he is careful not to ask a question nnless he has good reason to 
suppose that his pupils will be able to answer it, he is equally so not to 
ask one which they will be able to answer without an effort^ or an exer- 
cise of judgment ; for he does not desire that they shall proceed a ste|> 
without kbor. He is careful, therefore, that his questions shall be sag* 
gestive stimulants to thought, and to avoid all soeh as may be mere cues 
to faeilitate a parrot like repetition of answen not ondftrstood, which can 
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be of no other use than that of saving both teacher and pupils the trouble 
of thinking for themselres. His object in qaestioning is not, principallj, 
to ascertain what his papils know, bat rather to encourage them to press 
forward in the pursuit of knowledge. It is, indeed, a difficult thing to 
question pupils well ; it is one of those things which require a teacher 
to do. Therefore, it is not surprising that some such easier method as 
that which employs previously prepared book-questions, should be soaght 
for. 

i^gain, Pestaloezianism has been supposed to be a quick or short method 
of teaching ; but this is far enough from the truth ; there can no more 
be a short method of teaching for a child, than there can be a short 
method of growing for a child. Pestalozzianism lays no claim to tele- 
graphic speed or to hot-house culture ; it seeks for no rapid or premature 
growth, and can only progress slowly and come to maturity in a natural 
way, growing with the growth and strengthening with the strength of 
the pupil. And, as it is not a short way for the pupil, so it is nat an 
easy way for the teacher. No one who is seeking for a laborsaving 
method of teaching should look at this ; nor does it dispense with quali- 
fications in the teacher of a high order. It requires not only as much 
knowledge, but as much skill, art, or aptness to teach, as it is possible 
for any method to require ; and a man cannot be a true Pestalozzisn 
teacher, who is not entitled to be called an artist ; and, yet, it is equally 
true that one who is not qualified to teach well on this system, cannot be 
qualified to teach well at all, ' 

[to bi continued.] 



FLATTERY OR JUSTICE ? 

Who is the better friend of humanity ? He who says you are perfect, 
and makes you satisfied with yourself, or he who arouses every nerve of 
sensitiveness and agitates the keenest feeling of remorse for neglect of 
duty or misdirected effort ? 

It is pleasant, it is healthful to know and say within one's heart, so 
far, I have done right ; but it is purifying and regenerating: to feel our 
utter incapacity ; to be conscious of inefficiency ; to know that our best 
endeavors are feeble and comparatively worthless ; to be convicted of 
supreme ignorance. 

Too much praise does not stimulate the teacher, though a little en- 
couragement is a powerful tonic. He is a great educator who knows 
when to give and when to withhold it. Z. 

Radne, March Zd, 1864. 
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TEACHERS. 

Upon toachers rests the work of raising the standard of teaching, and 
making it one of the most glorious professions of the land. 

The successful teacher is a progressive one— a thinker^ who believes 
there is something yet to be learned, and means to learn it. He believes 
in the dignity of his calling — that no greater work can be done than to 
train his scholars for the responsibilities of this life and the enjoyments 
of the world to come. Be is an active, energetic man — no time to lose 
-does not put off till tomorrow what can be done to-day. Whatever 
his hand finds to do, he doeth with his might. His object is not to de- 
velop a particular trait in the character of his pupil, but to educate every 
faculty of his soul— the entire man, that he may present him in the great 
day of the Lord,* a perfect man I 

Discarding all sectarianism, the perfect teacher must be animated 
--moved — by the great^ea that he is responsible to God for the training 
of minds, not only lor time, but for the enjoyment of things eternal. 

It is a common error that almost any one can inattaQt primary scholars* ' 
A greater mistake was never made. Far greater skill is required to teach 
children than is requisite to instruct men and women. John Wesley and 
Martin Luther were remarkable for their skill in preaching to unlearned, 
illiterate men. This is characteristic of truly great men ; and the same 
principle applies to teaching. We need first class trained teachers for 
our primary schools. The children at the start should be taught correctly, 
and then they have nothing to unlearn. When a boy, I was taught a 
miserable band* writing. At length, when blessed with a scientific teach* 
er in penmanship, it was far more difficult to unlearn bad habits than it 
would have been to learn correctly, had I never written at all. The same 
with other branches. It is no uncommon thing to find college graduates 
and professional men in the habit of mispronuncing words, and using 
slang phrases and vulgarisms — hlX from the lack of proper early instruc- 
tion. 

As teachers, we must start right, keep right, and move straight on- 
ward. One of the seven wonders of the world was the statue of gold 
and ivory, sixty feet high, made by Phidias, a celebrated Qrecian artist ; 
a tar greater wonder have we, in every young man luid every young wo- 
man properly educated and thrown forth into the world fully prepared to 
discharge life's great duties.— iJcpori of Hon. I. T. Goodnow, Supt, 
Pub, Ins., Kanaas, 
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OUR SCHOOLS DEMOCRATIC. 

We attended the school in oarviUaf^e a few days ago— the intellectual 
oatfket that contains Our jewels — ^and in looking upon that youthful host 
— the sea of smiling faces, beaming with, intelligeiloe and pleasure, kept 
in perpetual motion by the buzz of excitement so natural in a school- 
room — the manly bearing of the future voters — the grace and beauty of 
growing matrons— all were moving arguments in favor of the peculiar 
system that governs the free school education in our villages. We like 
this public '* institution," by which the path of knowledge has become 
the free highway for <'the million/' whose onward travel has levelled all 
arbitrary distinctions in the road. Equality and fraternity are promoted; 
the children of the indigent and of the wealthy meet upon the same plat- 
form, while genius and application are the sole passports to distinction. 
How strikingly is this developed in our school- rooms ; side by side sit 
the sons and daughters of the most prominent and the humblest of our 
citizens — the pride of the rich man's household, and the treasure of the 
poor man's dwelling— each striving to excel in that which confers real 
power. The sight, and its contemplation, quickened the Yankee throbs 
of our heart. — Island City (Neenah) Times, 



EDUCATION AND PATRIOTISM IN OHIO. 

The report of the School Commissioner of Ohio explains fully why 
that State stands so uncompromisingly on the side of liberty and good 
government. The number of schools taught taught in the State during 
the last year was 14,661, of which 14,233 were common schools, open to 
all. The number of children enrolled in these common schools was 725,- 
095. The whole number enrolled in schools of all classes was 750,413. 
It is noteworthy that, during the year^ 7,220 colore^ children receiyed 
the benefits of the educational system. The total expenditures for edu- 
cational purposes in the State amounted to $2, 409; 613. 

No State which boasts an educational system so complete and thorough 
as this, can ever array itself on the side of a cause so opposed to the best 
influences of Christian civilization, as that which Davis and his crew are 
striving to make successful. Twenty years hence, when Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Yirgioia, North Carolina, and the other slave States shall hare 
been enlightened by the same educational system as the Northern States 
now enjoy, they will be found as vehemently hostile as Ohio and Massa- 
chusetts to whatever degrades the citizen or corrupts the State.— ^^^v 
}:ork Evening Post, 
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OUR SCHOOLS UNINJURED BY THE WAR. 

It is a caase for profound gratitude that the work of pubiic instruotion 
adyances successfally, Dotwithstanding the gigantic and terrible war that 
is upon us. That this is the case is apparent from the following extracts 
as well as from the preceding . The assistant superintendent of common 
schools in Michigan, makes the following statements and remarks, in a 
document recently issued : 

'^ Two and a half of the last three years have been in the midst of a 
civil war, which, considering the men and means engaged, has never had 
a rival in magnitude. To this conflict, Michigan, with a population of 
850,000, has sent over fifty thousand of her sons. In those three years, 
our population between five and twenty years of age, as shown by the 
school census, has increased from 246,684 to 272,737 — an increase of 
over twenty -six thousand ; and of this about twelve thousand was during 
the last and most destructive of the three yevrs. In the same three years, 
the number attending the public schools has increased 22,642 ; and the 
number of teachers has increased from 7943 to 881^. 

" The amount paid to teachers has increased from $467,286 in I860, 
to $518,062 in 1863. In other words, we have paid $50,775 more to 
teachers in the common schools in the third year of the war than in the 
year preceding it. In 1860, the districts raised by voluntary taxes, for 
teachers' wages, S33,689 ; in 1863, $106,323 ; and now, at the close of 
the third year of the war, the districts report over $100,000 on hand. 

"Doubtless a similar state of prosperity may be shown in in most or 
all the States where freedom instead of slavery ii the watchword of the 
people. In the third year of this gigantic raid upon liberty, our schools 
have increased in length, in numbers, and in means. Does this look like 
exhaustion ?" 

Hon. J. L. Pickard, Superietendent of Common Schools in Wisconsin, 
in his recent annual report, says : '* Our schools are better filled, better 
taught, and better supported than in previous yeirs." 

Even in Kansas, the cause of education is onward, as appears by the 
following, from the Report of I. T. Goodnow, Supt. of Public Instruc- 
tion : 

" To retard the cause of education, we had, first, the border troubles 

of 1855' aiid 1856, the financial crisis of 1857, the drouth of 1860, and 

lastly, the rebellion of 1801. 

" If, with one-seventh of our population in the army, with the excite- 
ment and dangers from guerrilla raids, we can show continual progress 
in the work of education, no higher compliment can be paid to the virtue, 
intelligence and heroism of our citizens ; and truly we can 'thank God 
and tf^e courage . ' " I 
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THE FIRST DAY OF SCHOOL. 

There are few periods of a teacher's life of more real practical im- 
portance, or which concern his fatare saocess in his vocation more than the 
first day of the school term. Not only the success for a day but for a 
life time is to be measured by the impression made on his school daring 
the first day. How important} then, that the impression made be a good 
one I The great mass of mankind form some kind of opinions in regard 
to those with whom they come in contact, at their first meeting ; and in 
most cases their opinions are not far from being correct. We all judge 
of character to some extent nt first sight, and this applies as well to 
children as to the adult portion of the human family. They of course are 
not sufficiently skilled in human nature to read character with that degree 
of precision which we naturally look for from those of more mature minds, 
but they will neyertheless form some conception of a man's general char- 
acter from his manner and actions* and they will not fail to be prepared 
to give their opinions of the new teacher. Every eye is attentively scan- 
ning his movements, and it will require a very short time for the circula- 
tion of the individual impressions created. 

It is important that the teacher have some plan mapped out for the 
first day's operations in his school-room. A good start is half the race. 
If pnpils find that their time is profitably employed during the first day, 
they will soon come to the conclusion that their teacher is a worker, and 
they will imitate his example. On the contrary, if there is a waste df 
material, friction, or the machine stops fur want of wbrkto keep it going, 
the pupils will soon find something with which to employ their time to 
their own amusement and to the teacher's annoyance. The start in mis- 
chief once made, ten times the work will be required for its suppression 
that would have been required for prevention. Boys and girls will be 
busy at something, and if that something be not of a proper nature, they 
will supply its place with all manner of mischief and amusement. Bat 
aside from this, it is important that a plan be mapped out in order tliat 
pupils may form a just estimate of the teacher's character and intentions. 
If there is not sufficient work prepared for them, they will come to the 
conclusion that they are to have an easy time under the present teacher, 
and they will lay their plans and conduct themselves accordingly. 

The true teacher has his work all ready, to some extent, clearly defin- 
ed in his own mind before term time approaches. So it ahonld be. Too 
many giv^ no thought whatever to the work to be accomplished during 
the term, previous to the crossing of the threshold of the school-room 
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the first morning of school. As a consequence, everything rushes upon 
the teacher kt once ; a dozen things crowd upon his attention, each daim- 
ing immediate action upon his part. Everything is presented in a topsy- 
turvy manner, and he retires from the work thoroughly tired, if not 
thoroughly disgusted, with the first operations. The pupils, instead of 
becoming his helpers, as under judicious management they would, are 
tempted to engage in anything that will divert their minds, they heoome 
careless in the discharge of their duties, if they even ever give a thought 
to them. It is absolutely necessary that the teacher give the subject 
some fore-thought, in order that he may not enter upon the discharge of 
his onerous duties without a plan, and that he may perform the greatest 
possible amount of work, and create a proper impression on the minds 
of those under his chari2:e. Pupils come full of interest in the proceed- 
ings of the school, and if the teacher manage matters judiciously they 
viU at onoe without exception enter with alacrity en everything he pro- 
poses to do ; but if he has nothing special to engage their attention, they 
either become dull and inattentive, or they invent something for their own 
dlTertisement, and employ their time in a manner wholly at variance with 
the end and aim of education. 

Much of the teacher's reputation as a competent and efficient instructor 
depends upon the impression he makes on his pupils directly, and on the 
community indirectly, by the modtta operandi of his school-room, the first 
day. We once knew a teacher who permitted his pupils to do and act as 
tbey pleased on the first day of the term, but after that subjected them 
to rigid discipHne. What the object was in doing so we are unable to 
conjecture, but the method was evidently a faulty one. By such a sys- 
tem the teacher not only makes himself unpopular with the pupils or pa- 
rents, but ever after labors under the difficulty of erasing the first im- 
pression. It is recommended by Page that in order to be sure of a suc- 
cessful beginning, the teacher should go into the district a few days 
before the school opens. Much good can undoubtedly be accomplished 
by this method. The teacher will gain an acquaintance with the direct- 
ors and parents of the district and through them learn the various diffi- 
culties to be overcome. The modes of government and the organization 
of the school under the care of his prcdeoessors will be communicated. 
In some cases it would not perhaps be politic to follow this plan, but as a / 
general practice it is certainly of much practical benefit, if adhered to. 
It costs nothing to make a trial. — A, M. Bauh in Fottsville (Pa,) Dem. 
Standard. 



To have the tongne cut oat, and to be seated deaf and dumb in a comer 
vere preferable 1^ his condition who can not govern his Umg^e.-m-Sadi,- 
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A COURSE OP INSTRUCTION NEEDED FOR SCHOOLS. 

Through special reports made to me in the capacity of Acting Secre- 
tary, I obtained a view of the condition of instraction in our Bchools. 
Instead of its being systematic, as it should be, I found it to be purely 
accidental. There is rarely a fixed course of study, and when fixed it is 
often made to embrace improper studies, or too many studies. Generally, 
no reference is had to arranging studies, with reference to the develop- 
ment of the intellect. No limit is fixed to the number of classes, and 
they often reach to one half the number of pupils, renv^ering it impossibe 
for a teacher to give of his time to any one class, more than fifteen inm- 
ates the day. The pupil is permitted (his parents consenting,) to pur- 
sue and to omit particular studies at will. Pupils are advanced in some 
studies, and know nothing of others that should first have been acquir- 
ed.^ No given amount of labor is to be performed by either pupil or 
teacher, and no definite result or rate of progress, is aimed at by either. 
No one knows— there is no criterion by which to judge — ^whether the 
teacher has performed more or less than his duty, or whether he has 
performed any part of it ; nothing to demonstrate the proficiency or de- 
linquency of a pupil. There is no reward for the parent who has made 
sacrifices that his boy might be punctually and regularly at school, and 
nothing to shame him who has sacrificed his boy rather than incommode 
himself. 

Instruction is as susceptible of being systematized as is any branch 
of business. It derives higher advantages from being systematized, and 
suflfers more from want of system, than does any department of indus- 
try. The law should make systematized instruction obligatory. It 
should provide that a course of study be adopted ; that this coarse of 
study be divided into a given number of equal, or nearly equal, parts ; 
that no pupil shall pursue the studies of two of these parts at the same 
time, nor shall he pursue the studies of any part but that one which is 
next higher than that or those of which he has completed all the studies. 
A school thug arranged is termed a graded school— a school that pro- 
gresses by steps — because two steps cannot be taken once, and because 
the second cannot be taken until the first is completed. 

This plan is as well adapted to the country schools, and to the small 
ftAd poor ones, as to the larger and weaflhier ones ; to the schools where 
the large scholars attend only in the winter, and the small ones only in 
summer, as where all attend together the year through. The results of 
substituting system for the uncertainty and confusion that now prevails, 
will, among others, be to lessen the number of classes from fi% to seT- 
enty-five per cent., and to increase in the same proportion the length of 
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time which the teacher may devote to each pupil in the school. InstraO' 
tion will be both symmetrical and thorough. All the children will be 
tanght — not only the bright ones, and those that are encouraged and as- 
sisted at home; but the dull and unfortunate children as weU. 

The length of time necessary to complete one part of the course and 
of the whole course, will be definitely known, and will form a just and 
lasting criterion by which to judge of both teacher and pupil. Every 
parent in the District can be accurately informed from day to day of the 
progress being made by his childj and the Board may know of the pro- 
gress made their teacher. To the faithful parent and diligent pupil there 
will ever be the stimulus of promotion, and to the selfish parent and 
delinquent pupil there be the fear not only of failing promotion but of 

being reduced to a lower grade. — Report of Hon, H, A, Wiltse, late Act- 
ing Secretary of Board of Education, Iowa. 



PUNCTUALITY IN SCHOOL. 

There is no principle of action that is more commendable in a scholar, 
than punctuality. Every thing in its time and just at the time, should 
be the motto of every teacher and scholar, and is as important as '* a 
place for everything, and everything in its place.'' After the routine of 
duties performed at their proper time becomes a habit, it is actually a 
pleasure. The school-boy who prides himself on being regular at school 
and prompt on the recitation bench, relishes his task much better and is 
happier than he who indulges in his idleness and is always behind. The 
necessity of sending scholars punctually to school is often too lightly re- 
garded by parents. They do not consider that an hour's absence in the 
morning deprives them of their most important recitation, or their best 
hour for 'study. How much time might be saved by using all those little 
momenta thus thrown away, and if they were applied in a right manner 
how much would be accomplished. Much more depends upon this habit 
than is generally snpposed. Its relation to ultimate success in life is 
that which cultivation sustains to the farmer's crops. It was one of the 
most carefully cultivated habits of Sir Walter Scott ; otherwise he would 
have been unable to perform such an enormous amount of literary labor. 
So rigorous was Washington in his habit, that he would not waste the 
space of five minutes even in waiting for his guests at dinner, and in all 
things he made it a rule to be punctual. The most efficient warriors, the 
most eminent statemen and the most noble specimens of humanity, have 
become great by economising time and performing their work at its prop- 
er period. If punctuality then has such a bearing on the character, it 
should be the motto of every scholar, and enter largely into both the theo- 
ry and practice of teaching, — Bradford (Pa.) Argui. 
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THB TWO PROPHETS. 

HU shadow fell across the sua 

Which streamed through erery shutter-crack; 

His face was one that children shun ; 
His very voice was dressed in bUck 1 

The cheerful firelight's ruddy rays 

Danced merrily around his chair; 
But gloomily he eyed the blaze, 

As if he saw a martyr there I 

I 
He mourned tor man's unholy strife, 

And all his various ways of sinning ; 

And said the record of his life 

Was dark from ending to beginning. 

The world grew madder every day; 

More full of folly and distress; 
Sweeping upon its downward way 

One growing tide of wretchedness. 

I listened, feeling every word 

Like icicles upon my heart ; 
Dark doubtings in my spirit stirred, 

And tears that could not heal the smart : 

When lo 1 a trill, and on a tree 
Was Spring's first robin, sent before: 

But ah, the song he sang to me 
No robin ever sang of yore I 

Prom such a well of joy it came. 

Such bliss in being thrilled its tone, 
Ky troubled fancies fled for shame, 
Like mists the sunlight smiles upon. 

Oh, robin, herald of the Spring, 

Tour prophecy I hold as true ; 
Qod gave the happy strain you sing 

A higher meaning than you knew. 

The 8T10W8 can never drift so deep 

Above the hopes of earnest men. 
But Spring's soft breath shall through them creep. 

And Summer bring her bloom again I 

— N&rihem (Maine) MoniMy. 
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MATEKMATIGAL BSMRTMSNT. 






Solution of Problem 20.— Let 
^^ represent the diameter of the 
pail, and JE D & horizontal phine. 
Let the point A move round in the ^ 
oironmference of the top of the pail, ^ ^ 

A C being constantly perpendicular to the plane ED; then the point 
will describe an ellipse whose major axis =AB, minor axis = CB, and 
area = (3.1416 -i-4)xABxCB = n. Since the pail inclines 45** to 
the horizon and ^ ^ = 6 inches we have A O = OB, and AB* = A(P 
-k- CB^ =z2CB^ = 6^ ; hence C75 = 6 -^ V2 J therefore n = 28.2744 
-r i/2. By the question the altitude of the pail = 8 inches, and it was 
i part filled with water when standing perpendicularly ; consequently 
the water was two inches deep. Hence 2n = 66.5488 -r- V2 = number 
of cubic inches of water that would have fallen in the pail had it stood 
inclined 45^ Amicus. 

Solution of Problem 22. — The Julian period is made by chronologists 
to conmience in the year ante Adam 710, or 4Q03 + 710 = 4718 years 
before the Christian era. This period is composed of the solar cycle = 28 
years, Lunar cycle =19 years and Roman Indiction = 15 years. [28 x 
19 X 15 = 7980 = number of years in Julian period. — Math. Ed.] 

Therefore add 4713 to the year and divide the sum by 28, 19 and 15 ; 
the three remainders will be the years of the cycles respectively. 

^ 24 

Let X = year of Julian period ; then — -- — = whole number by 1st 

28 

condition, = m. x = 28 m + 24, and ^ = whole num- 

ber by 2nd condition. Reduce this to a whole No. such that co eficient 

of m shall be 1. ^ "^ — = whole by rejecting quotient. Multiply by 

2, ]^IL±1 = whole. 19^„ 18^ + 6 ^ m^^ ^ whole = c; then V 
19 19 19 19 

w = 19 c + 6, and x= 532 c+ 192. 532 c + 192 -6 ^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ 3^ 

lo 

condition. i — JL. = whole by rejecting quotient. Multiply by 2, 
15 
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lii±L2=whole. 15c_ll^±i2 = cjrd2^ whole. =.; 
15 15 15 15 

c = 15 * + 12. Put « = <?, then c = 12, a? = 6576, and 6576 — 4713 = 

1863, answer. Put « = 1, then c = 27, and x = 14556 = 4713 + 9843. 

Now 9843 — 1863 = 7980 = length of Julian period, thus showipg that 

these conditions will occur only at intervals of 7980 years. 

Lane Rock, D . Habdinbub«h. 



Solution of Problem 23.— Let x = diameter required. 

.5236 «» = .7854 «« x 4 

.5236 X = 3.1416 

a; ^ 6, Ans. 
DodgevUle, R. 0. Roach. 

Solution of Problem 24. — Assume any cube ; resolve it into two fac- 
tors, and they will be the sum and difference of the roots of the squares 
whose difference is equal to the assumed cube. Because, the sum of 
two numbers multipled by their difference equals the difference of their 
squares. Example : Let 27 = assumed cube, and its factors = 3 and 
9 ; then | ± | = 6 and 3 = roots of required squares, viz., 36 and 9, 
whose difference is 27, as required. ' D. Habdenbubg. 

Note. — While we commend the above, we think the proposition that 
the product of two numbers equals the square of half their sum minas 
the square of half their difference, can be more readily understood than 

the one given in the solution. Thus 27 = 9 x 3 = (^-tAY - (^-Y 

= 6* — 3* = 3*. In like manner we may solve the more general prob- 
lem, viz., to find two square numbers whose difference shall equal any 
given number. Let n = a x b = any number ; then n == a x h=^ 

l?-T— J — j ?_ZL_ \ When n is a prime number greater than unity, 

or a fraction in which each term is a prime number we may assume a xb 

= » X 1, in this case n = /^L+iV — Z-^-^)' When w = 1, 

place a X b =s m x s,m being any number ; then n =1 — ^ — ) 
No solutions of problems 17, 18, 19 and 21 have been received. 
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Prohltm 28.— If 16 rails fence a rod how many acres in a circular field 
of such extent that every rail will £anoe an &cre ? 

Problem 29. — If 30 men in 40 hours can dig 80 cubic yards ; how 
many men, who are stronger in the ratio of 4 to 5, would it require t J 
dig 120 yards in 90 hours ; supposing the ground in the latter case is 
harder than that in the former, in the ratio of 8 to 9 ? Amicus. 

Problem 30.— A railway train, in starting, moves one inch the first 
second, two inches the next, three inches the third, etc. A man stands 
on the track 320 feet behind the train, who can run 87 inches per second. 
Now if both start at the same moment, will the man overtake the train; 
and if not, how near can he come to it ? 

Problem 31.— There is a conical glass 6 inches high, and 5 inches 
wide at the top ; it is | part filled with water. What must be the di- 
ameter of a ball, let fall into the water, that shall be immersed by it ? 

B. F. TowLi. 

Problem 32. — I have, within my garden, a piece of ground 10 feet 
square, the surface of which I wish to raise accurately one foot by a 
square ditch extending around the outside of the square. Required the 
dimensions of the ditch. Z. 



SCHOLARS DIARIES. 

The great point in the teaching of the present day is that it is iniellU 
gent teaching ; and teachers and educationists rack their brain in search 
of each and every thing which wiUmake school-keeping anything like that 
'' delightful task " which the poet so fancifully describes. I know no 
better aid thereto than by all schoolmasters encouraging their elder chil- 
dren to keep diaries ; not superbly ruled and bound ones^ but merely 
plain paper sewed into a strong cover. The good they will do will be in- 
calculable. The plan will foster habits of thought and observation, and 
will be a great aid towards attaining three very important things— good 
spelling, composition, and neatiiess. — English Monthly Paper, 



It is better to live in hearts than in houses. A change of circumstances, 
or a disobliging landlord, may turn one out of a house to which he has 
formed many attachments. But one can not be expelled from a true and 
loving heart, save by his own fiiult. 



S18 wisooirsiir jouknai. or ibitoatioh. 



TEACHING AS AN AET AND AS A SOIBNOE. 

In oondudiog some remarks upon Normal Schools last month we proposed to 
say something at this time upon the distinction indicated above. The distinction 
though not always very clearly made, is an all-important one, and its proper 
apprehension is necessary to any just appreciation of the work of education. More 
correctly and fully stated the distinction is: Teaching is an Art, but Bducation 
is a Science. 

It requires little argument to show that Science underlies and precedes all 
true art. Before the application of art to the construciion of a steam-engine, 
science has apprehended its utility, and has inyestigated and determined tiie 
possibility and method of its construction. Art may become a merely tradition- 
al and imitative process, and the worker in the art is then merely an artizan— 
not an artist, Thus it is in the matter before us. With occasional, sometimes 
indeed admirable exceptions, in the case of those who are, eo to speak, bom 
teachers, and who seem to have a natural instinct for the work, the teaching 
which still prevails is of this traditional, imitative character. It the processes 
and customs of the school-room are varied, and sometimes improved, it is still 
flrom imitation, and not because a scientific reason can be given for what is done, 
for the manner of doing it, or for a change m the method. 

This is not surprising, because the work is mostly performed by young per- 
sons, of limited attainments, with little or no previous training lor the work, and 
who by no possibility could be supposed to be scientific educators. Nor is it 
said in disparagement of those who teach; tb^ peribrm the work expected of 
them, which generally is, merely to " keep the school," and to hear the lessons 
according to the formulae of the books; and they perform it quite as weU as 
could be reasonably expected for the compensation received, which is one-half 
or one-third of that of a skillful mechanic. That the work carried forward in 
our schools is not a work ol scientific education — that is the systematic develop* 
ment and discipline of the powers and faculties of the young, according to the 
ascertained laws and principles of education, as well as the incidental turniahing 
them with needful knowledge and skill, is simply because there is no general de- 
mand for it We are sorry to add that there is no general appreciation of the 
necessity of such an education for those who are to be the citizens, or the wives 
and mothers ot citizens, of a great and selt-goveming republic, to say nothing 
of the higher wants of an expanding and immortal soul. 

But to indicate more formally some points of the distinction made: The mere 
teacher of the ordinary mechanical imitative kind, looks upon the mind of the 
child as a receptacle to be filled with knowledge ; the true educator regards it 
as an organism to be developed and nurtured. The one pursues his work of 
teaching as an end; the other but as a means to an end. The one has a plan 
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and pattern to which all minds must oonform, by which they must be shaped 
the other regards each pupil's indiyiduality and treats it accordingly. The former, 
if he regards indiyiduality at all, encourages those capacities which are most 
active because he thereby lessens his own work, and flatters his own yanity ; 
the latter seeks especially to awaken and strengthen those faculties which are 
feeblest. The teacher measures his work by the number of lessons recited, 
studies gone oyer; the educator by the growth of the child's nature, by its 
increase of strength. % 

Man is a being of wonderful latent powers, which become deyoloped indeed 
in some degree and In some way, eyen under the most unfayorable circumstances; 
but not unerringly in the right way and degree, as with the instincts of the 
brute, unless there be most careful and perfect guidance and direction. The 
aavago cannot be said to be entirely uneducated, but he presents one extreme, 
and a few gifted and fayored indiyiduals, like a Plato or a Bacon, an approxima- 
tion toward the other; ** but in the yast minority, these innate powers and ca- 
pacities lie dormant, or unfold but in the low degrees of sensuality and animality." 
Ot all human sciences that of education is most important and least imderstood ; 
but it implies a proper knowledge of the powers and capacities of men, and of 
the true order and method of their deyelopment. To unfold and apply this sci- 
ence requires the highest powers and the severest philosophy. It has already 
engaged the attention of some of the master minds of the race, and yet the 
number of such who have devoted themselves to it may almost be counted upon 
ones fingers. Great intellects are noc always accompanied by great hearts. The 
world doesn't demand the services of such educators. Parents are moved to 
action if their children's bodies are ailing, and the science and the numerously 
filled profession of medicine is the consequence ; but they far less clearly see- 
far less deeply feel, the wants and ills of their childrens' inner being; and thus 
though the word education is on every body'& lips, it practically means but little, 
Real educators will become more numerous, and true education will become bet- 
ter appreciated and more sought for, only as humanity itself — ^its aspirations and 
efforts — is elevated. 

To some extent a higher and truer education is demanded, and would be ap- 
preciated if attainable ; but the means of compassing the end are not seen to be 
attainable. Not a few parents we think mourn that the schools near them are 
such miserable abortions as they are. And though it might be out of the ques- 
tion to attempt to supply every school with a teacher, an educator, of a high 
order, it is possible to bring them under the influence and general direction of 
such educators. This is one of the ends of adopting a town organization of the 
schools; and this is especially an end to be subserved by the establishment of 
Normal Schools over the State. Not that spending a term or two in a Normal, 
School, or even going through a course of study there, would make of every 
young person who should do so a scientific educator; but they might at least be 
expected to become enlightened artists. Normal Schools, if in charge ol men 
who are themselves genuine and enlightened educators, would diffuse not only 
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true methods of teaching, but to some extent a true spirit of education. With 
the school interests of each town a unit, instead of isolated fragments, and with 
at least one superior teacher placed in each town or series of thinly settled towns 
to aid and direct the rest, together with a general concert of action, in securing 
a proper system of instruction and supervision, much might be done. By de- 
grees our schools might all be supplied with skillful and enlightened teachers, if 
not scientific educators. And as the Architect builds in his brain the magnifi- 
cent structure, which is actually elaborated by intelligent and skillful builders 
and workmen, so is it possible that the lofty and ideal structure of humanity 
which is present to the soul of the educator may be more or less perfectly built 
up by the labors of those who, though not yet able to originate the ideal, can 
work with more or less appreciation toward its accomplishment in the expanding 
natures of those placed in their charge. 

DOES TEACHING NARROW THE MIND? 

Years ago at a County Teachers* Association, the question of permanence in 
the Teacher's profession being under consideiation, a gentleman of observing 
habits and of intelligence and culture, but not himself a teacher, expressed 
his belief that teaching long pursued tends to narrow the mind and to induce 
conceit, and his unwillingness therefore that any young Iriend of his should en- 
gage in the business permanently. Having been often enough employed in the 
business, in times previous, to have earned the title of school-master, we felt, 
in common with those present, some indignation at an opinion which seemed to 
imply that those of us who thought we knew most knew least — or at all events 
were in a way to this result, unless we stopped teaching. 

More observation and reflection however have led us to conclude that oar sup- 
posed calumniator had some foundation for his opinion. Narrow-mindedness im- 
plies not 80 much a natural constitution of mind which lacks breadth— for in that 
sense we have seen the defect several times outside the ranks of teachers— as a 
habit of mind induced by unfavorable circumstances. To illustrate : We chanc- 
ed to pick up a newspaper in our younger days which contained an account of a 
meeting of preachers, and of their deliberations. Among the resolutions passed 
was one recommending a course of study to be pursued, which embraced English 
Grammar. Taken a little aback at a practice which put young men before the 
public as expounders of Christian Theology before they had studied the structure 
of their mother tongue, we were curious to observe how such theologians carried 
themselves, and it is not surprising that we found traces of that tendency and 
infirmity spoken of by our friend at the county association. It would have been 
surprising and would have indicated extraordinary good sense and more than 
mortal modesty if it had been otherwise. 

Now the young teacher is often placed in circumstances more unfavorable than 
that of the young theologians referred to. His pupils are not mostly older hot 
younger than himselC Measuring his attainments by the average of theirs, the 
comparison is altogether in his &vor. In a large majority of cases he passes 
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immediately from the condition of one under autboritj at home or at school to a 
place of authority. He enters upon his work for the most part with little or no 
previous professional training. The average age at which this trying transition 
is made is perhaps seventeen or eighteen years. It would be strange indeed if 
an experience like this did not fan into activity whatever of vanity and conceit 
might naturally belong to the character. The only thing surprising is that this 
effect is not more marked. This we account for partly from the sense of respon- 
sibility which must be felt, partly from the fact that teaching draws to itself a class 
of minds naturally characterized by sobriety rather than the opposites of vanity 
and conceit. 

But it is not the position alone of the young teacher which is unfavorable— 
and the anomaly of this position is chargeable upon the apathy and short-sight- 
edness of community, and not upon teachers themselves, — the kind of work ex- 
pected and ordinarily performed in the school-room has a narrowing tendency 
upon the mind. Of course there are many and honorable exceptions, but usually 
the work while ostensibly intellectual, affords, of all work that has dignity about 
it, the leadt expanding and elevating influence. Even the man who guides a 
steamboat, or a team, may allow his thoughts at intervals to roam at will, and 
to commune with nature around him. But the ordinary mechanical teacher, who 
asks questions and bears recitations fVom a book, or from the memorized contents 
of a book, and whose time is all absorbed by a monotonous round of such exer- 
cises, from A B C to Algebra, finds little that is either elevating or expanding. 
On the contrary we must admit, however reluctantly, that there is much in the 
work of the teacher, as it is customarily performed, that is narrowing and dwarf- 
ing in its tendency. What is the remedy ? 

The remedy is Indicated in some remarks made in an article preceding this. 
It will be found in that transition by which the mechanical teacher becomes the 
living educator. But this implies that proper professional study and preparation 
precede ent»'ance upon the work. Then it will cease to be mechanical and be- 
come vital, and the mind of the child become in the apprehension of the teacher, 
not B vessel to be filled, but a " bud to be opened.,' But the teacher may do 
much to help himself, and to counteract the unfavorable tendencies of his work 
upon his own mind. The lack of professional study may in some degree be made 
up. The science of the human soul and of the work of educating it— of unfold- 
ing and directing it powers and furnishing it with knowledge, strength and skill, 
may receive attention. Literary and aesthetic culture, converse with men and 
communion with nature, will all be useful. We have but glanced at an important 
matter, who will follow it up ? 

EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION. 
The prospect is not by any means as bright as we ventured to hope a month 
^0. We think on the whole that the getting any Bill for educational improve- 
ment through the Legislature is attended with as many difficulties and hazards 
w the mining of Col. Hobart and his friends out of Libby Prison, We hop© a 
similar accident may happen— a hole break through, and let in light and ahr. 
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THE TOWN DISTRICT. 

This important measure has some warm friends in the House where it is pend- 
ing ; but its friends seem to have no hope of its final passage. The alleged ob- 
stacle is that the people are not prepared for it — don't want it This raises the 
question whether Legislators are mere agents, who are never to do anything 
without specific instructions, known to be endorsed by the body of the people, 
or whether they are supposed to have some discretion, and some ability lo as- 
certain and determine what is needed for the public good. We believe the peo- 
ple want the town district, although a great many don't know it To wait till all 
the mixed pioneer population of a state like this find out that an improvement 
of this nature is needed, is to wait indefinitely. People are too busy to study 
such a question, but it may be taken for granted that if the measure was enact- 
ed, they would have intelligence enough to appreciate and approve it. The his- 
tory of the measure in Indiana, Ohio, etc., warrants this conclusion. 

NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The Bill for this purpose is perhaps a little more likely to pass. But if the ob- 
jection made in the former case is valid, then it may be asked, have the people 
asked for Normal Schools— do they want them? Be consistent, gentlemen. 
The Normal School Bill is more likely to be carried because it involves, as it 
now stands, no additional expenditure of public funds, but only the concentra- 
tion of the Normal Fund upon one school, and the House have voted the diversion 
of so much of the School Fund as has hithertoo been used for the Journal of 
Education to the same object. It is oertainlj well to concentrate the Nonnal 
Fund upon a few schools, really Normal, instead of scattering it among a dozen 
which have a Normal feature onlj as an appendage or afVer-thought ; but there 
is some reason in the objection that after pursuing this latter policy so long, there 
is a sort of injustice in changing to a policy which will encomrage but a single school 
or effort. This we believe to be a wrong policy, any how. As to the Journal, 
without some State aid continued to it, it will collapse. 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
This important measure is not in a hopeful condition. Although the Bill as it 
passed the Senate, in effect submits the whole matter to the people for their 
practical endorsement in the form of voluntary subscriptions to the amount of 
(30,000, and this is to be effected before any appropriations are to be made from 
the State IVeasury, still the very singular objection is made that for an Insti- 
tution of this nature to hold 240,000 acres of land in the newer parts of the 
State, which cannot be had by settlers without paying one or two dollars an acre, 
will retard the settlement of the State ; and therefore the lands had better be 
restored to Congress to be given away. Truly a magnificent burst of wisdom I 
To have 2,400 more half-tilled &rms (of 100 acres each) immediately added to • 
the present number, and 16,000 inhabitants to our population, is of more conse* 
quence than an Institution yhich, with reaaonablj good management, would sap- 
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ply thai practical scientific information, which would tend, in all coming time, to 
enhance greatly the value oflhe whole productive industry of the State ! 

"Well, we hope Wisconsin will not always keep in the rear, in the work of 
educational improvement. Kansas has her Agricultural College, based on a simi- 
lar grant, already in operation, in an incipient form. We think Wisconsin will 
have the singular glory of producing legislators who propose to refuse a grant 
for such a purpose. The proposition almost equals the action of a certain East 
Indian tribe who upon receiving a present of some superior ploughs, and greatly 
admiring their operation, proceeded after their donors had gone, to set them up 
in their temples as idols. Of course no such proposition will be entertained. 

PBSTALOZZIANISM. 

The Paper upon this subject by Dr. Lowell Mason, the publication of which 
we begin in this number, was originally presented by him, as we learn by a pre- 
fatory note, before the American Institute of Instruction, and after being given 
before various other educational meetings, was more recently re-written and de- 
livered before the New York State Teachers* Association. Dr. Mason, who has 
long been a most eminent and successful teacher of the science of music, to which 
he has devoted himself, but whose Lecture evinces a close observation of the 
whole field of teaching, expresses his obligations 1o Mr W. C. Woodbridge, the 
Greographer, for his first acquaintance with Pestalozzi'a views and methods, and 
more especially to Horace ^ann, and expresses his surprise that the method of 
'* object teaching" so called, should have been brought forward as something 
new in this country, or that it should be objected to by any who claim to the 
title of enlightened educators. 

AN EXCURSION. 

The Teachers of our Publio Schools, together with Mr. Craig, Asst. State Supc. 
made a visit to the Janesville Schools and Teachers, last Friday and Saturday, 
The visit was exceedingly pleasant and profitable. We spent a half day in the 
schools, attended their Teachers' meeting, and visited the Blind Asylum. The 
Janesville Teachers and School Board gave us 5i fine reception with refiresh- . 
menta prepared by the Teachers themselves. We found their Schools im excel- 
lent condition, and came home much revived and refreshed. 

Truly Yours, F, B. Williams. 

Bigh School Room, Madison, March 16, 1864. 

W^iTKWATBB. — We spent an hour or two in the Public School here the other 
day, and found Mr. Badger hard at work, assisted in the several departments by 
Misses McBeth, Hamilton and Torgeson. We judge it to be the impression of 
the people, fh>m what we learned, that the school is better than the school-house, 
and such was our own. But many good things needed must wait till better 
times. 
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xJkbnah. — " Mr. L. B. Purmort, with the assistance of the Misses Canfield 
Burrows and fiichardson, keeps an excellent school in Neenah; indeed as good, 
an one as we could wish for. But the building is a regular old rattle-clapp, dingy, 
smoky, dirty, ill -arranged, abominable concern, an imposition on the good na- 
ture of the children and their teachers, and an insult to those who feel it their 
duty to visit the public schools. Let*s have a new school-house." — Island OUy 
Times. 

Plover. — After an account of the closing exercises of the last term of the 
Public School, the limes and Republican says : " We think the Plover and Union 
School one of the best conducted seminaries of education in the state, and a more 
efficient and popular teacher than Mr. Sabin it will be difficult to find. His as- 
sistants — Miss Rogers, in the Intermediate Department, and Miss Alban, in the 
Primary Department — are also competent and efficient in their spheres and ren- 
der the school a valuable one. 

Oaliporkia. —"We have received a very interesting and practical report from 
a committee appointed by the Legislature, consisting of Prof. J. D. Whitney, 
State Geologist, Hon. John Swett, State Superintendent,and Hon. J. F. Hough- 
ton, Surveyor Oeneral, on the subject of establishing a State Institution, em- 
bracing an Agricultural College, a School of Mines and a Museum of Natural 
History. The Committee, after an intelligent survey of existing institutions, 
recommend the establishment of one Institution only, on the basis of the grants 
of lands by Congress for a " Seminary of Learning " which is interpreted to 
mean a State University, and for an ''Agricultural College," and that this be made 
subservient to practical, scientific education, and organized at first without a col* 
legiate course of study, this being provided for in ordinary colleges. The com- 
mittee take we think a wise view of the needs and interests of the young and 
growing State for whom they speak* 

Kansas.— The Third Annual Report of the State Superintendent, Hon. L T. 
Groodnow, indicates a favorable condition of things in that State, notwithstand- 
ing her drawbacks In 33 counties organized, the County Superintendents report 
26,882 school children, of 16,603 enrolled in the schools, — ^being an mcrease 
of 5.500 over last year. The school-lands — sections 16 and 36 of each town, are 
considered very valuable, and it urged that 500,000 acres given by Congress for 
'' internal improvements " be secured for school purposes, as was done in Iowa. 
The donation of a building, apparatus, etc., at Manhattan, for the purpose, has 
enabled the Trustees to put the Agricultnral College into operation already. The 
gift is valued at $25,000. 

Nbw York City. — The Annual Report of Hon. S. S. Randall, Superintendent 
of Schools, tor 1863, together with the Reports of the four Assistant- Superin- 
tendents, Messrs. Henry Kiddle, Wm. Jones, N. A. Calkins and S. W. Seton, 
makes a pamphlet of 12*7 pp. Nearly 200^000 pupils of all grades were taught in 
the various schools, Including colored and evening schools, and the Free Academy 
for boys, but the average attendance was a little less than 85,000. The number 
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d teachers employed was 1984, of whom -200 were males. The expenditures 
•pi>roach one and one half millions per annum. Mr. Bandall urges the establish- 
laent of a High School for girls, to correspond with the Free Academy for boys, 
uiil of a Normal School for trainiag teachers for the scdioolg of the city. Some 
vainable obeervations are made by some of the Assistant Superintendents to 
which we shall recur hereafter. 

1*LATTEYILLB AoADBHY. — ^We inadvertently omitted to allude to this school 
last month as one favorably located for a Normal School. It is we believe the' 
oldest incorporated institution of learning in the State, and has perhaps sent fo]*tIl' 
more young persons who have engaged in teaching than any other. 

Bbloit Oollegb. — A large part of tlie |50,000 needed to place the endowments 
of tills College on a solid foundation, have we learn, been se^Oredj^hrough ^e 
eOorts of President Chapin and Bev. if r. Pettlbona 

LIST OP COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS; 

T]ie following corrections require to be made in the List as published in the 

Tebruaiy number: Rev. C. P. Kingsland is Superintendent of Buffalo County, 

' iDfctoad of A. Pinkelnburg. His Post-office is MazviUe. The niime of the Supt. 

ol Jackson county, is J. Qt, instead of A. Wells, and of the Supt of Dodge, 

West District, Is B. D. instead of T. Steele. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE JOURNAL. 

In the credit for subscriptions to the Journal, . the iSgures for Sauk and She- 
boygan counties were accidentally transposed; Sauk has 46 and Sheboygan 28 
Babscribera. 

We acknowledge the receipt of lists recently for the current six months^ from 
the Superintendents of Dunn and Wood counties. Dunn, formerly one of the 
"lone star " counties^ has m<M:e than filled her quota ; Wood exceeds herself and 
famishes more subscribov than she has teachers employed. 

TEACHERS* CERTIFICATES. 
Our printers desire us to say to County Superintendents that they hav^ Bliink 
Certificates of all grades on hand, at the following rates : 

Per hundred, post-paid, $1.00 

Extra for binding, one or more hundred, .60 

Second and Third Grade, diploma style, extra paper, per dozen, 18 

Address, ATWOOD & RUBLEE, Madison. 

ORCUTT»S HINTS TO TEACHERS. 

Wishmg to put such remaining copies of this little book as we have into the 
hands of teachers, wo will hereafter send them by mail, at wholesale price, 26 
cents, and postage added, which is 8 cents. Send 33 cents and get a book; 
winch though not containing as much of course as tflie works of Page and North- 
end, is really valuable and instructive, and is commended, among othisr diiMSn-' 
l^iahed teachers, by Hon. W. H. Wella of Chicago*'^ 

\ 
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OUa ADYBBTISEBS. 

ICeasra. Sarg«tit, Wilsoii & Hinkle call renewed attentkm to BayV eeries of 
Arithmetiiea. We obflerre by the Beport of the State Saperinteodeot, that tlus 
excellent seriee is more numerously used in this State than any other; it is also 
the one recommended by Hr. Pickard. The abore Publishers also call renew- 
ed attention to four other valuable books, all of which we have heretofore com- 
mended. **Test Examples," "Things Taught," or "Object Lessons," "The 
Examiner," and Evans' School Geometry. The latter is used in the Kormal De- 
partment of the State TTniversity, and gives good satis&ction we learn. 

Heiira Sj^iwa and Burr call.attention to some of their valuable pobHcatLons. 
The " Graded Sohool," by Mr. Wells, is really a most valuable work, and aboald 
be in the hands of every Superintendent and Principal Teacher. The Beader» 
published by them, since their introduction have greatly Increased in circulation, 
and are certainly to be commended, both for external execution and intemal literaiy 
merit and adaptation to the wants of schools. Not to particularfae all the list, a 
new book hi Frenoh will be noticed. 



MIIfWAUKEB AND PRAIRIE DU OHIEN R. R. 

This road, the Time Table of which we publish,' is with its rolling stock la 
excellent order, and up with modem improvements. Some superior Sleeping 
Cars are about being introduced we understand. Passengers to and from Kio- 
nesota will find this the most pleasant route^ the river being now openl 
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This little worls^ which we noticed last month, will be found a very usefu; 

cempanion to any student of history, and contains information, not otherwise 

eadily accessible, that should be in possession of every advanced pupil at school. 

The prrce is reduced to 15 cents per copy, post-paid* 

Address orders to J. H. Coopbb, Burlington, Wis. 

BEIIJS. 

Mr. Stoner announces a rise in the price of Bells; he will give a new schedule 
of prices next month- 

BACK NUMBERS. 
Our readers will please notice some oocreotions in our advertisement for back 
numbers. We will ixmaediatQly tend \mck the postage . on fuiy niunben sent to 
la^bymaa 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

Thb FBlHOtt Aif» English First Book : or, the Rvdlments of Vrenoh and English Gram- 
mar comblaAd : with exercises for Beading and Translation. B^esigned as an intro- 
duction to Pajol and Van Norman's French Glass Book. By David Oreene Haskins. 
New Tt.rk : Barnes ft Bnrr. 168 pp. 12 mo. 

There is doubtless a great advantage gained, especially for ^he purpose of colloquial 
U89, in introducing children to au early knowledge of a foreign language. Glasses c«re< 
fully instructed according to the plan of this book, may acquire an elementary know- 
ledge of Engliah Grammar at the same time with French, with but little additional ex- 
penditure of thne and stndy. 

A TxxT-BooK OF Gxotoor. Designed for Schnols and Academies. By James D. Dana, 
LL. D., Silliman Professor of Geology and Natural History in Yale College : authot 
of ** A Manual of Geology," ** A System of Mineralogy,'' of Reports of Wilke's Ex- 
ploring Expedition on Geology, Zoophytes, Crustacea, etc. Illustrated by 375 Wood 
Cuts, Philadelphia : Published by Theodore BUss ic Go. 854 pp. 12 mo. 

We have been charmed with this book. To a mind uaporrerted iff the firothy litera- 
ture of the day, the subject has a fiftsdnating interest. The text, which is a condensed, 
graphic and lucid view of the general subject/ is most beautifhlly illustrated by stziking 
cuts. The mechanical execution of the book is in keeping. We think it will be found 
to answer an admirahle purpose for elas' es not expecting to devote any extended atten- 
tion to the study, while it is an excellent book for family reading. 



Back Numbers of the Journal Wanted. 

Of Tol. 1, Nos. 1 to 11, From March, 1856, to Jahuary, 1857 ; 

" «* II, Nos. 1 to 9, From July, 1857, to March, 1858 ; 

Of Vol . Ill, Nos . 7, 9 and 12 January, March and Ju ne, 1859 ; 

Of Vol. IV, Nos. 1, e, 8 and 12 July and December, I8j59— February and June, 1860. 

Of Vol . VI, Nos. 11 and 12 May and June, 1862 : 

Of Vol. Vn, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 10 and 12, July, Aug., Sept. and Nov., 1862, and AprU, 
and June, 1863. 

We shall feel obliged to any of our friends who may have any of the Numbers above 
mentioned, and do not care to preserve them, if they will send them to us, or inform us 
that they luive them. They are needed to make complete sets, which we wish to g«t to- 
gether, in the belief that they will be wanted sometime in the future. We can supply 
most or ail of the numbers not mentioned above, and shall be glad to exchange ; or to 
furnish complete sets of Vols. V or VIII, for an equivalent number of the above 
mentioned numbers. If sent by mail the postage is two cents for any package weighing 
lour ounces or less, and two cents for each additional four ounces, or fraction tbereof . 
On receipt of numbers by mail we will return the postage. 

Address, JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 

Madison. 



BOOK AGENTS WANTED., 



.aoiotiib 

To sell the best and most popular Illastrated ^h ^tioaxm 

^jrfSHab oijj 

listorr of the dreat RehetlNifi 



Just published. It is in both English and German. .S.^^mil&i^mw 
ready. Also, several other beautifully illustrated,^1j^o)^^M^^^g 

_, T .£9^ ovft iX9a eriJ lol oJcJg 

Fordroulars address HENRY HOWgflU Main Street, 

'Cindmiati,^ Ohio. 



iKse gauDOJATAy -©jk 



THE GRADED SCHOOL; 

JL Graded Omsru of Imtrudum for PybKe SchooU^ with copious praeiieal tSriseUoM 

1o Teachen^ and oUervationt on Sthool Discipline^ School Eteords 

Primary Schools^ Healmg and VerUiiaiion^ etc. 

By W. E. WELLS, SnperinteiideiLt of Public Schools, Chicago. 

One of the most marked features of the Oourse is a complete Syllabus of a systematic 
Course of Oral Instraetion. 

A special effort has been made to rtmoTe the common complaint that Sohool Instrac- 
tion lacks pbaotxoalnms. Brief Oral Kxerdses are extended through all t}ie Grades, urn- 
bradnfc Praotioal Lessons on Oommon Phllosopy and Common Things, internpersed among 
the other Szercises so as to afford an agreeable yariety and healthful relaxation, withoot 
interfering with the successful prosecution of the other brjtnohes. 

This Book is generally recommended by School Superintendents throughout the United 
States, as embracing most Taluable suggestions touching a Graded Course < f Instmetion. 



Tlie most Strictly Graded Series. Tlie most Durably 
Series. The Clieapest Series. 



READERS. 



OEANaiTztLi, PA., Nor. 16th|I8«2. 
€^entlemen~It has been more than three years since I introduced the National Series 
of Keaders— Parker Jt Watson's— into the model and normal classes of the School miler 
my charge. During the whole of this time we have also used Sargent's Series, and lome 
of the numbers of Webb's and Willson's Series a part of the time. In oider that the 
' teachers of the Normal School, as well as myself, might be able to judge by their truiti 
of the respective merits of the seyeral series, I haye put two classes of similar age and 
attainments, Ibr three or six months, the one into the H ational Third, and the other into 
Sargmt's Third ; or, again, the tecend into Willson's Third Beader, and the result of oar 
experiments has been, without an exception, in fayor of the National. I haye nerer used 
a Series of Readers with so much satisfaction, or one which ha s so well stood the test of 
a continued class-trial H. D. WALKBB, Princ. of OrangeyiUe Normal School. 

Prof. J. W. MoDONALD, at the Methodist College at Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, says, under 

fate of Dec. 23,1861^ of the « Fifth Beader :" « The book surpasses anything of the kind 
haye examined. In addition to its merits as a school book, it is yaluable as a IMctioo* 
ary of Literature and Biography. Its beautiful appearance has charmed me intoresd- 
ing many of the selections which were before familiar." 

From Bey. B. F. CBABT, D. D., State Superintendent of Minnesota : « ThsKatiinal 
Series of Readers are among the best books of the age. " 

Prof. 9AMUBL P. BATBS, Assistant Superintendent of Public Schools of Pennsjlva- 

nia, says, under date of Jan. 4, 1862 : « I find that your series of PABnm ft Watscm's 
National Readers are going into use in all our leading Normal Schools. They are un- 
questionably ahead of anything yet published." 

Abtobza, N. Y., June 10th,1863. 
We introduced Parker ft Watson'a New Readers, in April last, in place of WUlsrn's, 
which were preyiously in use. In the main elements of good reading books we find them 
ey-ery way satisfactory. While they are free from matter not pertaining to their depart 
ment, they present systematic Elocution, and a wide and Judicious range of matter, so 
closely graded m td adapt them to the wants of all classes of pupils. J. L. KSTOBUIf. 

From M0SK8 T. BROWN, Superintendent of Publie Schools of Toledo, Ohio : " In 
regard to the Readers and Spellers by Parker ft Watson, it is sufldent to state, that the 
different series of other authors were critically examined by ou Board of Education and 
myself, and the dedslon was unanimous in fayor of the National Series. Our Teachers 
are delighted with the books, and none more so than the primary teachers. I consider 
the Series better adapted to our graded sohool system than any other now before the 
pubUc," 

From JOHN D. FORD, M. D., President S. N. Board of Instruction for Mlnnesoto: 
« After a thorough examination of the yarious Spellers, Beaders and Geographies pvb- 
lished by the different houses, the MinnesoU Normal Board of Instruction, with ahnost 
entire unanimity, seleeted and adopted Parker ft Watson's National Series of Spelhrs 
..andBeadtrs, and Monteith and McNally's Series of Geographies. This decision «m 
/made with the mere care, as the books selected were to be used in the aohooU of the 
SUte for the next flye years. I think we shall haye no occasion to regret the decision." 

BAMES & BURR, PubH&hers. 

91 ana M John Si,^ JTew Tarh. 

«r CATALOGUES SENT TO ANT ADDRESS, POST*PAID. -«|l 
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A GLANOB AT FSSTALOZZIANISM. 
/ PART n. 

^ B7 LOWXLL MA80N| MU8. DOQ. 

We now proceed to speak of eome of the omfo poMlife oteaoteristiioe 
of the ejaten. 

The Pestalozzlan teaoier looks first and alwajs to the ooaatita^onal 
nature of the childt as the basis of his work ; here he finds the germ of 
those faoolties which he is to draw oiit> strengthen, and make perleaiw 
His instrument is instruotion ; it is bj this^^ or tha oommanioation of 
knowledge, that the mental machine is set in motion; He first appeals 
to the external senses, which he desires to awaken to a eonacdousness of 
the reality of the alijeots around. From these he laadsy through the 
feelings, which he mast never fail to enlist, to reflection and the logical 
powers. To enlarge the sphere and to give certainty and precision to 
the perceptions, to quicken the feeling and to inrigorate the powers of 
thought is his constant aim. 

In close connection, follows the knowledge of language* always aages- 
sary in all departments and at every step of the edueational process ; the 
teacher endeavors, from the first, to train his pupils to such a careful use 
of words, as wlU enable them to express with precision those things 
with which they have become acquainted. This he never neglects or 
passes by in a superficial manner. He^ leads first to do or to kaaw, and 
then in close connection to ex^eu or to d^ne. He does not, indeed, at- 
tempt to draw out complete or scientific definitions or descripUons, but 
only such as will define clearly what the pupils actually know, or can de. 
The use of hwgnage is not to go before, nor yet to Uoger behind^ but is 
evw to be made a companionr-a helpwneet to the knowledge of things. 
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''Words and things," says Dr. Watts, ** are most easily learned together." 
But it may be askedi ** why shall we acoept from the papil, at any stage 
of his progress, an imperfect definition or description, or one which is 
not fall and complete f " The answer is, because he, as yet, knows only 
in parky and he is nerer to be called upon to describe or define that which 
he has not yet learned, but only that which he already knows. Com* 
plete and logical definitions cannot be onderstood until there is complete 
and logical knowledge ; and the pupil should never he required orpermU 
ted to repeat over mere words which he does not understand, Definitionsi 
descriptions and explanations must be comprehensiye and correct, when 
viewed in connection with the pupil's knowlege or attainments ; bat sach 
as are satisfactory to-day, may require modification or reconstruction to*. 
morrow, or as progress is made and more extensive views are aeqaired. 
Technical terms should be withheld until they are needed or become con- 
venient, and that will not be until after the pupils have acquired a clear 
conception of the realities they are intended to designate. Let this 
principle be observed, and there will be no difficulty in a child's nnder- 
standing or remembering such words as are ordinarily considered dif&- 
onlt, as, for example the names of geometrical forms, or such words as 
absorbent, adhesive, concave, convex, opaque, perforated, and many 
others, unoommoiQ, perhaps, to children, but or frequent occurrence, and 
most convenient in giving distinct and clear lessons on various objects. 
Language is thus brought in as it is needed, and taught, not abstractly; 
but in connection with things, with the various circumstances of life, or 
with those natural objects with which the pupil is made acqaainted. 
Aided by language, which re-acts upon thought, suggesting, enlarging^ 
knowledge becomes more definite, and the way is opened for farther ad- 
vancement. The imagination is soon brought in, and the presence of an 
object is no longer necessary to call forth the idea of it ; it is seen men- 
tally, its form is retraced, its proportions are determined ; comparisooi 
reason, judgment foUow, and the pupil, while yet a child, manifests the 
attributes of a man. 

Agidn. The Pestalozziaa Teacher looks to the whole human organism; 
and endeavors to promote the most harmonious growth of all its powers. 
He is watchful to introduce the various studies as they are needed; and 
is careful so to treat them as to insure the best results, both in respect 
to general progress, and to the development of the particular facul^to 
which each study is more immediately adapted. Does he desire to de* 
velop the powers of imitation and invention t He may resort to draw* 
ing. Does he wish to exercise judgment and reason T He may avail 
himself of arithmetic. Would he strengthen the powers of coaoeptio& 
and imagination T He relies much upon geography and history. Do^ 
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he seek to awaken the social feelings, enkindle the kindly affections, and 
promote ^' peace and good will" throagbout his little school-kingdom f 
He calls in the aid of poetry, and ^nyokes the power of elocution and 
cf song. Thas by the aid of each school stady, in accordance with its 
peoaliar character and adaptedness, shoald the onderstandiag be culti- 
yated, and the moral nataro improved. The whole range of school studies 
and employments should be treated according to the natural growth of 
the child, and also according to those laws of association and natural 
growth of the child, and also according to those laws of association and 
dependence by which each faculty in its own progress, is made to pro- 
mote the growth of others. No one should be so cultivated as to pre- 
dominate at the expense of another, but every one should be drawn out 
in accordance with its proper relations to the whole, and always with 
special reference to the hicchest or spiritual nature of man ; and this 
universal development shoald be, as far as circumstances will allow, simuU 
tane<m8. 

** A child," says Pestalozzi, ** is like an unopened bud ; and as when 
the bud expands every leaf unfolds, so should it be with the faculties of 
the child." And long before Pestalozzi, the great English philosopher 
employed the same figure in enforcing the same sentiment. '' In form- 
ing the human character," says Bacon, ** we must not proceed as a statu- 
ary does in forming a statue, who works sometimes on the face, some- 
times on the folds of the drapery ; but we must prooeed (and it certainly 
is in our power) as nature does in forming a flower, or any other of her 
prodaotions ; she throws out altogether, and at once, the whole system 
of being, and the rudiments of all the parts." But they whose high 
oifioe it has been to train the human flower, (perhaps from a desire to 
save labor,) have been too often partial in their proceedings. The leaf 
called memory (for example) has received mnch more than its proper 
share of attention, while upon those named judgment and reason, grow- 
ing in the region of thought, much less care has been bestowed, and those 
still more beautiful and fragrant, springing from the very heart of the 
blossom, to promote the growth of which requires the utmost care and 
watchfulness, and in which are the seeds of life, have been, too often, 
almost wholly neglected. But that each leaf of this human flower should 
be carefully unfolded, that no one should be neglected, isolated, or pluck- 
ed off, and that they should be all trained in their mutual relations and 
dependencies, so as to make one perfect whole, our system regards as of 
the first importance. The Pestalozzian teacher will so direct his efforts 
as to elicit the correlative influence of the opening powers of the child ; 
he will watch the progress of these powers, and will furnish each with 
its proper aliment, as may be reqnured. Bat it is said, perhaps, that 
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there are already too manyatudieB in the sohooUy that theohildren shoold 
be kept to a few the more important or disoiplixuiry etadiesy aa grammar, 
or arithmetic, until their powers are well tnun6d» and afterwards fpi% at- 
tention to others. Yet surely the proper time to introduce any study ii 
when the opening faculty demands it. Besides^ grammar and arithmetic 
are not always disciplinary studies ; they are not so considered in rela* 
tion to muscular strragth, nor with reference to taste, fancy, or the imag* 
ination. 

Arithmetic, logic, and the like, do not belong to sssthetioa, or to taste 
and beauty, but for derelopment in this department, music, drawing, 
color, poetry and elocution are among the early and most important dis- 
ciplinary studies. The danger arising from a multiplici^ of studies, so 
frightful to many, depends upon the why, and the token, and the how, 
and not upon the mere fact of number. If the circumstances of the 
school compel the teacher to crowd in knowledge, or rather the appear* 
ance of knowledge ; if he is obliged to aim at insulated results for the 
purposes of an exhibition close at hand ; if he is obliged to treat his 
pupils as though they possessed the powers of imitation and siemoiy 
only, or as mere parrots, maay studios will certainly interfere with his 
success. But if he be not prevented by parental expectations and imps* 
tience, or by school-laws or customs from pursuing the true end of school 
instruction, many studies will be required ; not so mooh, perhaps, be* 
cause of their intrinsic ralue, as because of the peculiar adaptedness of 
each to unfold some corresponding faoulty of the mind. Pestalozsrs bod 
has many leaves ; and no good teacher, or friend to the cause of bofflaiu* 
ty, will willingly neglect the ineans by which the proper growth of every 
one of them may be promoted. Such an one does not think that there 
are too many, either for himself to take care of» or for the most beau^nl 
unfolding of the whole flower. 

One of the first things needed is song, for from earliest infEuicy should 
be felt the soothing power of lullab]^ from a mother's soft and gentlo 
voice ; for even thus early, h^ the blessifl^ from above (always givsa 
when properly sought.) a kindly moral influence may be exerted, the ^9^ 
of which will continue as long as the immortal spirit lives. No one can 
be fully qualified for the duties of a teacher or a mother who cannot avaU 
herse f of this educational power of song. The eye, too, needs attention 
almost as soon as the voice is heard, nor should its traimng to forms of 
beauty be delayed after it has begun to perform its proper functions; 
and the systematic or logical study both of drawing (for the eye and 
hand), and of singing (for the ear and voice) should be oonunenoed at an 
early age ; these should be among the earlier studies, and not be pat off, 
as has been common^ until the school-going season has weU nigh pasiod. 
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The former should be eottmeaced as soon tM the child manifests an in- 
elmatk»i to make marks with a pieoe of ehaik ; a saitable black-board 
■hottld be provided and the little hands be gaided to the vertical, horizon-. 
tal, and oblique lines. Singing, too, should receive attention as soon as 
a tone utteranoe is manifested. Let not the little voice be hushed be- 
cause of its waverings and uncertain sounds, or its irregular and ill-timed 
accents, or for fear that its action, when judiciously directed, may injure 
the vocal muscles and check their growth ; but like the feeble tendril 
just shooting from its parent stem, and feeliag round for its required sup- 
port; BO let the voice and every faculty receive the aid and encourage- 
ment it needs. 

Diversity of talent> or the condition and prospects of life, will un- 
doubtedly render it expedient ere long, to treat some studies with marked 
attention, and to give up the expectation of any high degree of excellence 
in others ; but still no one should be shut out altogether from the culti- 
vation of those faculties, whlch^ though differing much in degree, are to 
some extent common to all; even although some may not at present seem 
to be needful for the future. 

Allusion has already been made to the fhct that instruction does not 
comprise the whole, or even the most important part of the teacher's 
work ; yet this is of so much moment that it may be proper to avert to 
it again. 

*' The highest end of education," says Sir William Hamilton, '' is not 
to dictate truths, but to stimulate exertion ; since the mind is not in- 
vigorated, developed, in a word tducated, by the mere possession of 
traths, but by the energy determined in their quest and contemplation." 

The Pestalozzian teacher is deeply sensible sense of this, and there- 
fore, with much patience and hard working, he steadily aims at opening 
and bringing into efficient action the various powers of his pupils. He 
desires to train the hand, the heart and the head — to train to see, to hear, 
and to think ; to a consciousness of ability, so that in the future acqui- 
sition of knowledge, his pupils may be able to act 'for themselves. His 
object is not so much to fill the mind, as to render it capable of filling 
itself. He looks upon the school not only as the place where the know- 
ledge of facts is to be communicated, but where error is to be rooted out, 
and bad habits and associations are to be broken up ; where right prin- 
ciples are to be instilled and character formed or improved. He regards 
his work as consisting much in the preparation of the soil ; cutting down 
the trees, digging out the roots, picking up the stones, plowing, draining, 
enriching, and as far as circumstances will permit, casting in the seeds. 
But here he is met by a very commonly prevailing opinion, that mere 
reading, writing and ciphering, in accordance with certain characters or 
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rules, preTioaslj learned or oommitted to momory, oonstitate the whole 
objeot and purpose of his work ; its eduoational end being almost entiM- 
ly oyerlooked. But if the school is to be viewed as a field in which the 
soil is to be tilled^ what are the common studies, when considered in relation 
to this end; but implements of husbandry t What are reading, and 
arithmetioi and grammar, and music, and drawing, and all the other 
studies, but hoes and spades and shovels by which the work of hamaa 
culture is to be carried on f 

That the capabilities of the child are the basis, and that the harmoni- 
ous unfolding of all the powers is the province of education, and that 
this great work, so far as the teacher is concerned, is to be carried on by- 
the school studies and employments, — these are Pestalozzian principles ; 
but notwithstanding their obvious truth and great importance, they are 
yet far from being generally understood^ or certainly from being practi- 
oally applied. 

If it be said that others besides Pestalozzi have understood some of 
these principles, it is most freely admitted ; still we believe he was the 
first to hold them out prominently as principles of schod procedure. 
[to bx covtinubd.] 



SPECIAL EDUCATION.— AGRICULTURE AND THE IN- 
DUSTRIAL ARTS. 

In July, 1862, Congress passed an act of the gravest import to the 
people of the United States. Under its provisions lands were offered to 
the several States in the ratio of thirty thousand acres for each repre- 
sentative and senator to which the States were entitled under the appor- 
tionment of 1860, for the purpose of providing institutions whose "lead- 
ing object should be, without excluding other scientific and classical 
studies, and including military tactics, to teach such branches of learn- 
ing as are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts, in such manner 
OS the legislatures of the States may respectively prescribe, in order to 
promote the liberal and practical education of the industrial classes in 
the several pursuits and professions of life." 

This act, in efifect, inaugurates a great scheme of national polytechnic 
education. For, although the institutions to be established in acoordanee 
with its provisions are called Agricultural Colleges, yet it is manifest, 
from a perusal of the several sections of the act, that the instruction to 
be imparted is by no means limited to that special branch. The appU* 
cations of science to the various arts and military tactics are required to 
be taught, " without excluding classical and other scientific studies.'' 
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The disposition which shall be made of this magnificent endowment 
by the seyeral States accepting it, is a question of the greatest importance, 
and there is danger that the designs of the national Gong ress will be de- 
feated in many oases by a misdirection of the means to be derived from 
the grant. We doubt whether the designs of the act will be belt sub- 
served bj a connection of these agricultural institutions with our colleges 
as they now exist The act of Congress manifestly points to the organ!- 
sation of schools for the promotion of the mechanic arts, and not for ag- 
riculture alone. The objects of our literary colleges seem scarcely to be 
in harmony with those proposed by the scheme before us. Instruction in 
agriculture, and in the applications of science to the arts is a specialty. 
The aims of the American college, as it now exists, are general. The 
purposes of the two are, therefore, incongruous. An organization which 
woald befit the one would not be adapted to the other. 

But there is one feature of the Congressional act which is very signifi- 
cant, and which we hope will not be ignored by those who have the di- 
rection of these matters. That feature is most distinctly and emphati- 
cally expressed in the words, ^* to promote the liberal and practical edu- 
eation of the industrial classet in the several pursuits and professions of 
life." Whatever method will best subserve this prime object of meeting 
the wanl^ of the ** industrial classes " is the best. If the toiling millions, 
the bone and sinew of the republic, are expected in the future to matricu- 
late at the colleges, and if they cannot be gathered into institutions more 
congenial to their needs and tastes, then we say let the glittering prize 
io to those venerable institutions of learning, and let us make a virtue 
of necessity. 

But it seems scarcely possible that the order of things is to be revers- 
ed in this particular. The masses of the people, the industrial classes, 
will continue as heretofore to receive their only education in the com- 
mon schools. Nmeteen- twentieths of the people of this country are thus 
educated, and unless the coveted instruction provided for by this grant 
can be diverted in part, at least, into this channel, it wiU fail to accom- 
plish its legitimate purpose as expressed in the act. We need not so 
much a highly educated few, who will never mingle in the daily toil of 
the workshop or the farm, but rather the intelligent, thinkiog many, with 
minds stored with the elements of that knowledge which is to '' fit them 
for the varioas pursuits of life." These suggestions are offered in the 
kindest spirit, and with the sincere desire that a movement so important 
in its aims should not be diverted into a wrong channel. The questions 
involved demand, and we trust they will receive, the most careful and 
dispassionate consideration, — American Educational Monthly, 
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8TATB AGRIOULTURAL OOLLBGfi. 

BIVARKS OF 8BNAT0B YAV WTCK. 

The qaestioQ being on ordering the Agriooltoral College bill engrossed 
And to a third readingi Senator Van Wyok, from Kenosha coanty, arose 
and said : 

Mr. Pbbbidbnt : — ^Before this bill shall pass to a deoisire vote I will 
ask the indolgenoe of the Senate while I present a few words in its be- 
half, both as a member of the Committee and as one of the representa- 
tives on this floor of the great interest whioh it proposes to benefit. 

It is anfortnnate, Sir, that a neeessit j should exist for the introdaetion 
of a measure of suoh general interest amid the exigencies of a great war, 
when considerations of pablio economy may possibly lead many friendly 
to its objects to hesitate in ks support. 

The importance of immediate action in order to secure compliance with 
the terms of the grant of Congress donating the lands have seemed to 
leaye to the Committee no other altematiye. It may also serve as some 
sanction to their action to recaU that times of war have often been peri- 
ods of great mental aotivitj, and of progress in art and scienoe, and that 
institutions like this, established under similar circumstances, have fre- 
quently remained the noblest monuments of energies and activities whieh 
public perils have first called forth. 

It is true that this is a moment in which long protracted war with its 
attendant duties seems to menace us with some of its usual finanoial diffi- 
culties, yet it is a question worthy of most careful consideraticm whether 
it will be wise for us for that reason to withhold those efforts by which 
we may be best enabled to sustain their pressure. Can we afford to bus- 
pend our exertions in procuring for our State those educational inflaenoes 
which £re best designed to aid in developing its resources and increasing 
its productions 7 

Amid the convulsions and ^'wild uproar" of war, civil life has still its 
functions and duties— has yet its mission of promoting the welfare of the 
State by educating its citizens and increasing its productive power. 

If these are not to be Intermitted or suspended, can we make a better 
bargain, financially considered, for the educational interests of this State 
than by an advance of thirty thousand dollars to secure the sum of three 
hundred thousand to be applied in acquainting its farmers with systems 
intended to give new facilities and augmented power to their industry ? 

It is also unfortunate that the large and important class wlkO are most 
interested in the objects of this bill are not themselves united in a just 
estimate of its advantages. Hundreds of active, intelligent ficurmers will 
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rqoioe in its pMsagw. Mttnj more will periiaps regret it ae of no practi- 
oal utility, and a waate of paMio oioney. Were it otberwii •> were tbe 
farmers of this State united in this request, a pnhlio sentiment would 
have been oreated, and an influenee thrown in and around these halls, 
which; when the great department of agrioulturs should a|;pear here, as 
BOW, to ask at our hands of its eontributions the moderate sum— »the 
paltry sum, I had almost said-^of thirty thousand doUan, would quiokly 
silenoe all oavil and objections. 

Agricultural Colleges differ, Sir, from all other collegiate institutions 
in which the soienoes are taught, by their usual connection with a model 
Cum, where tbejprinciples of science are practically applied under the 
direction of scientific and experienced men. They proceed on the theory 
that farming is an Art as well as a Science, and propose to improve pre- 
sent systems by the introductions of new methods, and by experiments 
which, if attempted by individuals without the competent knowledge, 
mast prove expensive and unsuccessful. It is this distinction which ren- 
ders it undesirable and impracticable to connect the system of instruction 
in an its parts with the existing collegiate institutions of the State. 

I am no enthusiast, Mr. President, in the plan of producing practical 
farmers through the medium of books and of colleges, yet I am not in- 
sensible to the great advantages which will accrue to the farmers of this 
State from a more thorough acquaintance with those natural laws on 
irhich is based the success of their daily operations. And I shell re- 
joice in the establishment of an institution in which the sons of farmers 
may be instructed in scientific principles, without those associations and 
influences which too often weaken their attachment to their own pro- 
fession. 

While espeoially adapted to the wants of farmers, tibia Institution, by 
its Scientific and Polyteohnio departments, oaanot £ui to confer im* 
portant benefits upon the Mining Mannfecturing and all the Industrial 
pursuits of the State. 

The principle upon which it is founded is the iductxU&n of our indw 
t^, whether engaged in the production of food, or in those other kin- 
dred arts which enables us to command the vast resources of nature for 
our convenience and enjoyment. 

This Institution is intended also by the terms of the bill to perform a 
service which in this enlightened age is regarded as almost indispensable 
to the well being of every state. Bureaux of Agriculture have been 
established at considerable expense in several States of this Union for the 
collection of industrial statistics and reports— the importation and dis- 
tribation of new varieties of seeds and plants— and the introduotion of 
improved implements. 
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This important office the bill deyolyes apon ihefaoalfey of this OoUegei 
thus procaring an ezoeedingly valuable semoe at moderate expense. 

The Talae of institutions of this class is no longer a question, and cer- 
tainly here needs no argument ; yet suffer me to direct attention for a 
moment to the remarkable manner in which the rapid increase of their 
number and the liberal endowments made for their support haye in many 
enlightened countries indicated the growing appreciation of their adTsn- 
tages. 

In 1840 there were but nine Agricultural OoUeges in all Europe. There 
are now more than five hundred. Russia alone has sixty-eight. Seven 
of the States of this Union haye established them, and bills are now 
pending for the incorporation of such colleges before the Legislature of 
nearly all the other Free States. One such institution in^Europe has re- 
oeiyed the sum of fiye hundred and twenty-fiye thousand dollars, besides 
seyenty-fiye thousand dollars for its annual support. 

In our own country, Maryland has appropriated fifty thousand dollars 
— ^an equal sum being raised by subscription— and six thousand dollars 
to defray its annual expenses. Pennsyivania has appropriated fifty thou- 
sand dollars twice— in addition to a farm and fifty thousand dollars do- 
nated by the people. Whereyer they exist they haye been found yalaable 
auxiliaries to industrial and sooial progress. 

There is one yiew of this bill, Sir, which appeals very powerfoUy to 
my own sympathies and approval. 

In founding this institution, the State organizes, as it were, a depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and recognizes the claims on its attention of its 
most important branch of industry — recognizes, in fact, the rights of 
labor to special legislation for its elevation and improvement. At a mo- 
ment when passing events are so triumphantly vindicating the great ad- 
vantages of free labor, I conceive that this State is eminently fortunate 
in haying the opportunity to signalize its confidence in its own system, 
by the establishment of an institution so well |calcuiated to augment its 
power and to add to its culture and ornament. 

It is an argument. Sir, frequently employed against this measure, and 
trom its general acceptance worthy of notice here, that '* all former in- 
vestments of this character on the part of the State have proved entire 
failures and that further advances in this direction are but a waste of 
the public money." The history of the institutions of this State is more 
fandliar to many here than myself. Yet, when I recall the fact that 
most of the now flourishing colleges of our country have passed through 
a similar period of struggle and unproductiveness — which seems indeed 
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an inseparable condition of their infancy— much as our saooees in this 
regard may have fallen below our anticipation and the early promisei I 
cannot but entertain the hope that the future of these even will prove far 
less gloomy than their present condition may lead us to apprehend. 

But, Sir, whatever may be their history, or destiny, I am unwilling to 
interpret the lessons of experience as counseHogy because of past errorsi 
a hopeless and fruitless inactivity. 

Former mistakes, as I comprehend their use, should serve as guides in 
oar future action, but not discourage farther exertion and enterprise. 

It is also said that " farmers do not desire the establishment of this 
ooUege— that they do not need it." There is a spirit abroad in our land 
in respect to farmers, which I think is much to be deprecated, and which 
often leads us to listen too readily to the suggestion of the less enlighten- 
ed and liberal of their number. It is the disposition to accept a low 
standard of education and refinement as the measure of the farmer's wants 
and capacity. It is the spirit which has surrounded many European 
cities with boors and peasants, and has kept them so. If heeded, it will 
dose our seminaries of learning, just as even now it seeks in many dis- 
tricts to close our common schools. 

This was not the early American doctrine, and never can become sucht 
but to our detriment as a nation. The age that witnesses the degrada^ 
tion of this class in its relation to the other classes of society, will mark 
the decay of our social system and national character. And, Sir, I fear, 
unless the advantages shall be afforded this class which are extended to 
almost every other —the means bo given of informing them more thor- 
oughly in the principles of their profession — unless we multiply influences 
which in these days of progress will enable the farmers to keep pace with 
the other classes of society in all that can instruct and refine, that age is 
rapidly approaching. 

I am in hopes, Mr. President, that that the bill will pass without further 
amendment, as I believe that in its present form it will best accomplish 
its object. I shall vote for it because the conditions of the grant seem 
to impose the necessity of immediate preparation ; because the honor 
and faith of the State are in a manner already pledged by its acceptance; 
because the financial interests of the State for many years to come may 
not be more favorable to the enterprise, and the State cannot afford to 
wait for its benefits ; and because it is my hope that this young and 
richly endowed State of Wisconsin shall possess, and that speedily, all 
the advantages and educational influences which any other enlightened 
country or sister State may have found Instrumental in the cause of so- 
cial progress and civilization.— Wii, Farmer. 
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THE SCHOOL BOOM OPENING INTO HEAVEV. 

In the teacher's profession, as in eyeij other, we are not to jadge of 
the possibilities or the limitations of the calling by its common aspects 
or its every-day repetition of task-work. I protest against the super- 
ficial and insultinf; opinion, that, in the education of children, there is 
no room for the loftiest intellectual enterprise, and no contact with di- 
vine and inexpressible wonders. Any teacher that so judges his voca- 
tion by its details belittles it. The school room, no less than the phi- 
losopher's laboratory, the studio, or the church itself, opens upwards into 
God's boundless heaven. Each of these very sciences I have named has 
moral relations, and terminates in spiritual mystery. And when you 
awaken a feeliug of that great truth in your pupil by the veneration, the 
eamestuess, and the magnectic devotion of your own mind, you have 
done him a service no less essential to the completeness of his edacatioDy 
than when you have informed his understanding of certain scientific facts. 
Arithmetic, for instance, ascends into astronomy, and there you are in- 
troduced to laws of quantity, which make the universe their diagram- 
to the intellectual magnitudes of La Place and Newton — to the un- 
searchable empire of that religion which feels after the God of Arctoras 
and Pleiades. The roles of grammar are only intelligible formularies 
that lie in the utmost boundary of an inexhaustible study. And the 
gOTernment of your pupils— i-what is it but the faint and erring endeavor 
to transfer, into the little kingdom you administer, the justice and the 
love which are the eveHasting attributes of the Almighty himself, apply- 
ing them even there to imfmortal souls. Let us not wrong the dignity of 
tnch an employment by denying its connection with things* unspeakable. 
— iV</. jP. 2>. Huntingdon. 

I 
DIFFICULTIES OP THE ADVANCED TEACHER. 

The teacher who has to deal with more advanced scholars, and whom 
we may suppose to have had some experience in the work, finds difficot 
ties perhaps as serious and discouraging as the young teacher, though of 
a different character. He must not be surprised if he be not conscious 
of much progressive increase of power and skill. The truth is, that each 
advance in experience unfolds to us new proofs of our weakness and ig- 
norance. The more we know, the more we are conscious of the vastnesB 
of the unknown. The more skilful we grow in some respects, the more 
we feel our want of skill in other ways. Dr. Chalmers beautifully illos- 
trated this truth by drawing a circle upon a board, and showing that the 
larger the curcumference of light, the larger also was the enclosing of 



dBfiniMs. And if this be true of haman kfiowledgei how maoh more to 
IB regflUEd to that Dirine troth, which it ia the teacher's high calling to 
impiirt to others. I think it has been recorded of some eminent physidAQ 
that after extensive ezperieaoe in his profession he made an observalioB 
this hind i-^** When I beg^ psaetioe, I eould name twenty remedies for 
everj disease ; but now I can tell yon ,of twenty diseases for which I 
know no remedy." But the measuring of oar own ignorance is a real 
advance in knowledge ; ''for if any man thinketh that he knoweth any- 
thing, he knoweth nothing yet as he oaght,"~-i?fi^{isA 8. S. Magwine. 



GBAPED SCHOOLS. 

The namber of these is steadily increasing, and their superior excel* 
lencQ. and efficiency, compared with the ungraded system, is everywhere 
apparent. They have, however, in a few localities, failed to meet the 
expectations, oi a portion at least, of ^eir patrons. Still, the fault is 
not in the system, but in the imperfect manner in which it is put in 
operation. 

The practice which most injuriously affects this system, consists in de- 
grading the high school department, by crowding pupils into it before 
they are prepared for the transfer. If in the highest department, a nam» 
her of scholars are admitted who properly belong to a lower grade, it 
will be impossible for the teacher of that department to give instruotion 
in his own grade, and at the same time in that of the lower, eith^ so 
well or so thoroughly as he could if he had only his own pr6per work to 
do. Parents of advanced pupils, finding that their sons and daughters 
are deprived of proper instruction, by the great multitude of classes, in 
branches which should be taught in the lower grades, and finding them 
associated with a throng of undisciplined pupils, conclude to secure pri- 
vate instruction. 

The manner in which this evil springs up is this : The directors find 
that the primary school is too full. They accordingly attempt to relieve 
it, not by dividing and establishing another primary school, but they look 
about for a few of the most advanced pupils and transfer them into the 
next higher grade, before they have finished the course in the primary 
school. This affords a temporary relief, but has to be repeated, and 
hence all attempts at classification are seriously disturbed . This practice 
causes the second grade to be much crowded, and the same plan is 
adopted for affording relief to it. In tiiis vmy pupils are pushed .along 
till the high school is reached, which very soon come to partake of the 
nature of a mixed school, and the evils result which ought to be expect^ 
ed, causing the dissatisfaction to which we have referred. 
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The high school^ to be taeoeeafol maet be made select— soholanhip 
alone being the test for admission. Promotions should not iw made 
oftener than onoe, or at miost twioe in the year, and then only after a 
thorough examination by a competent committee. Suitable persons for 
holding these ezaminationB and recommending the proper transfer, would 
be, the principal of the high school, the secretary of the board of direo- 
tors, and the County Superintendent, and these are the fproper persons 
to assume the responsibility. 

This plan, if ri^^dly pursued, would make the number in the high 
school in many towns quite small, especially if the course of study is an 
advanced one. But this is no objection. If it is small, greater opporfea- 
nity will be afforded for making the organization complete, for ginng the 
most thorough and accurate instruction, and for yisiting and superintend 
ing the lower grades. If it is of an eleyated character and really meri- 
torious, it will soon be sought after, and to get into it will be regarded 
^as a prize worth drawing. Besides, the teacher in a high school eannot 
profitably teach so large a number of pupils, as in a lower grade. The 
number of studies pursued by each pupil in this, is much greater, and 
the time required for giving efficient instruction longer, than in the more 
elementary classes. In a proper classification of scholars in a graded 
system, the primary department will of necessity be much the most na- 
meroQs. Many children do not live to enter the grammar school, and 
many more have not the disposition or the attainments to reach it. And of 
those who are admitted to the grammar department a still smaller portion 
advance to the high school. 

But while much care should be taken in establishing and perfectbgthe 
high school, it is no less important that the primary departments be or- 
ganized for the most effident service ; for they are really the substratom 
upon which the prosperity and usefulness of the whole system must rest. 
It is from this that the higher departments are to be fed. A mistake here 
will be felt throughout the course. 

Great pains should therefore be taken to furnish every appliance need- 
ed for the health and comfort of this class of pupils ; that the rooms be 
not too much crowded for the most thorough teaching, and for the pre- 
servation of proper discipline and quiet ; that black-boards, and maps, 
and charts, and simple a{»paratas, suited for this grade of instruction, 
be plentifully supplied. These appliances are inexpensive, compared 
with those needed for the higher grades ; but it is perhaps oven more 
important that they be furnished ; for, the pupils not being capable of 
reflection or much concentration of thought, need a species of instrustion 
that addresses itself to the eye, and to the youthful apprehension. 
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It is now very generally believed that females can teaoh this grade of 
schools more saccessfallj and acceptably than males, and experience con- 
firms the belief. It is however desirable that there bo a male teacher 
at hand, who can be appealed to in cases of extreme obstinacy or ma- 
levolence. 

Especial pains needs to be exercised in selecting the teachers for the 
primary schools. A maoh higher order of talent is needed than is gen- 
erally supposed. A love for the work, aptness to teaohi great power of 
endaraDcey tact in gaining the confidence and affection of pupils and 
leading them at mil, methodical and orderly habits, quick and clear per- 
ceptions, with the ability so to communicate as to catch the attention of 
pupils and inspire them with cnthusiaem, depth of moral feeling and 
sentiment, and untiring zeal and interest in the welfare of the pupils, — 
are qualities much to be desired in the teacher of a primary school. It 
should not be forgotten that the twig is easily bent, and that the giant 
tree bears the marks of early misuse. 

From four to five hundred pupils are as many as can be conveniently 
colleoted in one locality, or accommodated in one building. One male 
principal, with from seven to nine female assistants, is, perhaps, the most 
economic and efficient teaching force that can be employed for this num- 
ber of pupils. In a city or village with eight to nine hundred pupils, 
two such schools are needed. With sixteen to eighteen hundred pupils 
there should be four such schools properly located in the four quarters of 
the town. When the population of a place is sufficient to require three 
or four such schools, it will doubtless be found most satisfactory and 
economic to establish a central high school. Then these several graded 
schools will serve for the primary and grammar departments, and be 
tributary to the high school. 

OiTT SupiBiNTiNDiHOT. — It is Impossible to have a graded system 
kept in successful operation, without a thorough supervision, with power 
to apply correctives. To secure this end, large cities should emply a 
City Superintendent, whose sole business should be to visit and examine 
the schools, and report monthly to the board what each teacher is doings 
and the working condition— the defects and wants of each school. In 
towns and small cities the principal of the high school can be employed 
one or two hours each day in visiting the subordinate schools, and be 
required to report monthly* The propriety and impoi^ce of this fea- 
ture will at once be recognised. If each school is allowed to go on inde- 
pendently of every other, its condition and immediate wants being known 
only by the teacher and not properly comprehended even by him, a part 
of the evils will naturally ensue which are inseparable from the ungraded 
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system, and errors will go on mollipljing and unoheoked. This subject 
is respeotfollj bat earnestly recommended to the attention of the local 
boards. 

In my TisiialionSf tome errors hare been obaerred in the constraetioii 
of bnildingSi and patting the graded system in operation^ whioh shonld 
be particalarly guarded against. Without attempting to present them 
in detail it will be sufficient for present purposes to simply refer to them. 

1. Failure to proTide saitable grounds for eKMebe and sports, 

2. Faihire in adopting the means for seendng ^ proper warming and 
ventilating of the rooms. 

3. Neglect in grading the seats and desksi as to height, size and dis- 
tance apart, to suit the age and size of pupils. 

4. Crowding together too many pupils into one room, rendering it 
impossible for a single teacher to manage or instruct them efficiently. 

5. A failure to provide suitable seats and conveniences for class 
recitation, and sufficient amount of apparatus and black-board surface. 

6. Itack of judicious system in promoting piq^ils from one grade 
to another. 

7. Not employing a competent board to examine and decide upon pro* 
motions. 

8. Want of adequate supervision in carrying out the plan adopted. 

We have dwelt at considerable length upon the concluding topic in this 
report. Its importance, at the present juncture in our school affairs, 
seemed to demand it. Considerable enthusiasm has been manifested 
throughout the Commonwealth in commencing and organizing graded 
schools. Their friends have every where held out the most pronusing 
results. It is important that the expectations thus raised be not disap- 
pointed, and that the work so w.ll begun, be improved and perfeeted; 
and its efficioEicy and popularity sustained . There is danger that throngli 
neglect it be abandoned to indifference or odium* Such a qretan in iti 
iB&Bcy needs to be carefully nurtured. DiffionHies are to bo anticipatei 
A project so grand, so broad in its foundation, so comprehensive and 
lofty its proportions, cannot be ezpeeted to be laanched at once into sno* 
cessful operation. Ignorance and bigotry ore to be encountered, pride 
and pzejndice are to be overcome, and a thousand minor difficulties will 
found in the way, impeding its progress. But the friends of the sys- 
tem may rest assured that if the schools are made good and efficient; 
tiieir final triumph oannot be donbtfuL— ii^por^ ^f Hon. S. P. BatKi 
J>^[mty 8vpt. i^ Oommom SehoolSf Pa. 
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THE TBi.OHRR»S VISION. 

•« Another day of toll is oW/* 
The teacher sighed^ as closiDg door 
With creak and slam, as if by rale, 
Shut out the last one of her schooL 

All daj she'd heard it creak and sviQ£^— 

But now she seemed to hear it sing: 
*'Thus back and forth — ^thus to and fro-* 

Aimless and uselees see me go.'* 

All day the fair and youthfUl brow- 
Had worn a patient guise; bat now 

*Twas cloaded o*er as if with pain; 

That door whose song had been so t)laiii, 

Recalled her awn monof nous kKt, 

Chained to the self-same narrow spot, 

Coming at mom, going at night) 

With thousand yearnings hidd'n from sight ; 

But yearnings not for ease or rmi^ 

Only to see her labors blest 

Once she bad deemed that meed of fame 

Miglit yot perchance surround her name, 

As one who'd sought by light of truth 

To guide the simple mind of youth. 

But now she thought with aching heart, 

How vain her toil, her skill and art. 

And from her lips came murmuring low — 
" Thus useless back and forth I go." 

Her proud head drooped with first despair, 

While pitying sunbeams hovered near. 

Their brightness roused her soul at last, 
Bxpellihg thoughts of gloomy past, ' 
And then a toioe, sweet, dear and loW| 
"SAng— ♦• Onward, -apiTard, teacher go } 
Thy weary strii^ of toil and p^ 
Shall yet be blessed— *ti9 not in vain.** 
The vdl of darkness seemed to rise. 
And ftiture things to greet her eyes. 

She saw a man with pen of fire 
Who seemed all nations to inspire, 
And cried, while pen flew swift and. light, 
**Bar love and pains taught me to if rite 1" 
She knew that rode and barefoot boy,, . 
V\ ko once had foood hia ehiefest jqy 
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In breaking 'eyeiy law and rule; 
Who scouted book& and hated school 
Then while the vision faded slow, 
Bang — " Onward, upward teacher go T' 

Next rose a lofy hall of State, 
Filled with the wise, the good and great, 
Who gathered round an old man's chair, 
A sage with frosted beard and hair, 
And asked him how his life had been 
So pure and just— so free from sin. 
The old man's beard and moustache gray 
Were parted, while she heard hun say: 
"Through God *tis due to teacher kind, 
Who told me first I had a mind; 
Whose word and life, with gentle sway, 
Taught me at length the better way." 
And then rang forth : ** Now do ye see 
Thy toU shall not all firuiUess be." 

Then came a dranken Jeering crowd 
Of either sex, with laughter loud, 
Draining the dregs of pois'nous bowl- 
Seeking relief for guilty soul ; 
Beyond the reach or thought of shame— 
Men and women only in name. 
And there passed by on th' other side, 
A faur young maid, who shuddering cried-— 
" To faithful teacher of my youth, 
I owe my virtue, honor, truth.** 

Anon the sun-beams warm and bright 

Gave to the scene a heavenly light; 

A f\ill dear voice no longer low 

Sang — " On toward Heaven, tme teacher go.** 

Angelic tongues^took up the song, 

And waves of harm*ny surged along, 

The teacher started from her dr^ama^ 

In tune to catch the sun's last beams. ^ 

Still forth and back the old door swung — 
Anew she read the song it sung. 
That barefoot boy she chanced to meet, 
And ne*er saw he a smile so sweet 
He Uttied dreamed, that idle boy. 
Whence oame his teaoher*8 new-born Joy, NoU. 
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HATaSMATICAL OKFARTMKKT. 



Solution of Problem 19. —By comparing the tables of simple and 

compound interest we see that equality is attained at between 10 and 11 

years. To find the fraction of the 11th year : 

1.000000 = simp. int. $1.00 for 10 years. 

.967153 = comp. " " " ' 

, .032847 = difference at the end of 10 years. 

•137705 = compound interest for the 11th year. 

.10 = simple « " '' " 

.037705 = difference for the 11th year. 

0^2847 
Then 'j:^ ' = .8713 part of the 11 thy ear required, to become equal 

And 10.8713 years— Ana. S. Littlsfiild. 



NoTB. — The principle upon which the fraction of the eleventh year is 
computed, in the above solution, may be demonstrated as follows : 

Let m + » represent any number of years, m being a whole number 
and n a fraction. 
Assume c = comp. interest of one dollar for m years at r per cent. 
S = simple " " '* " " " E " 

C = comp. " " « w + n " " r " 

S = simple " " " " " " B " 

Then C/=(c + i)rn + c, and 3 =:i Bn + s. By equating the values 
8 — e 



of C and 8 we find n = 



(c + l)r — -B' 



Solution of Problem 25. — If A can do the work in 10 days and 2 hours, 
or in 92 hours, and B can do the Work in 13 days and 3 hours, or in 133 
hours ; A, in one hoar, can do ^ part of the work, and B, in one hour 
can do j\^ part of the work. The^ A and B together, in one hour, can 
do A + Tjf = Ttlfir of the work. 1 -^ yf f J^ = ^ii^^ = the number 
bf hours it will take A and B to do the work. If could do as much 
in f of a day as ^ and ^ oould do in | of a day, (4||« + }) x } =s 3^> 
=: the number of hours it will take to do the work. ^^^ -4- 11 = 4 f^J 
s= the number of days it will take to do the work. 

CaueVs Praite, Wis. J. F. Babkib. 
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Solution of Problem 26.— 

Since A's money + } of what the rest have = S137, 
f of A's " + J of what they all have = S137, 
and A'8 « +i " " " « = fof«137. 

Reasoning in a simikr manner with the other oonditions; we find 

B's money + ^ of what they all have = $ of $137. 

O's money + J " " " = f of $137. 

D's money + J '' " " = $ of $137. 

Adding these four expressions, ^^ of what they all have =: ^^^ of $137 
. • . what they all have = fff of $137 = $317. Since A'e money + iof 
$317, = f of $137, A's money == $47. Similarly, B's money =; $77, C's 
=$92, andD's= $101. W. 

Solution of Problem 27.— Allow me to offer the following not original 
eolation of problem 27. The two hands are together at 12 o'cloek. 
The minute hand passes the hoar hand 11 times in 12 hours ; and the 
times between these passings are equal ; or, the 11 passings divide 12 
hours into 11 equal parts, each = IjV hours. 

When the hands are together, the minute hand has 360 degrees to gain 
on the hour hand, before they will be together again. The hands are 
together the third time between 3 and 4 o'clock, and they will form the 
given angle (36 degrees equal one-tenth of a eircle) just before, and also 
just after that event. Hence, they will come to the given position at 
2^ times ly^ hours, equal 3/^ hours, past 12, and also at 3yV tunes l^V 
hours, equal 3f j hours, past 12 o'clock. A. W. Whitcom. 

Solution of Problem 28.— Let d = number of rods in the diameter of 
the field ; then 3.1416 x d= the circumference, and { x 3.1416 x <P -*- 
160 = area in acres. 16 x 3.1416 x d= number of rails in the fence 
= number of acres in the field. Hence | x 3.1416 x (2' = 16 x 3.1416 
X d; . • . d^ 160 x 16 x 4. Amicus. 

Correct solutions have been received from A. W. True&deil, Julius H. 
Barker, Byron L. Aldrioh, P. 0. K. and £. J. W. We have also several 
solutions from S. Littlefield. 

'Problem 33— The sides of a triangular lot are 99§ feet, 84^ feet, and 
53$ feet ; what is the greatest length of boards that oaa be used in 
fencing without cutting a board ? 

PffoftZsfli 84.--There are two numbers, such that | of one exceeds 4 of 
the other by 107^. What is the ratio of the numbers f 
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Problem 35.— A man borrows a certain sum of money at 6 per cent., 
and lends half of it at 7 pent., aM the other half at 9 per cent. At tlie 
end of the year he finds that he has gained $96 by the operation. What 
waa the sum borrowed ?' 

Problem 36.— Ooe side of a triangle =15, one of the angles adjacent 
to that side is 135^, and the sum of the other two sides = 25. Requir- 
ed a solution of the triangle. W. 

Problem 37.— Find the value of the fraction Vw>-n + Vm-^ Vn 

when m = n. 

Problem 38. — Our doctor's age is doable mine, 
Our pastor's age is twenty-nine ; 
If to their sum you do add eight, 
Square root then take, a sum you make. 
To which then add just thirty-two. 
Makes twice my age and this is true : 
So tell each one his years*— how few. 

Menomonee Falls, £• Rodsnbeboh. 



A Word about Chairs.— An eminent physician, speaking of pur 
chairs, remarks that they are too high, and too nearly horizontal. We 
slide forward, and our spines ache. The seats should be fifteen or sixteen 
inches high in front for men, and from eight to fourteen inches for chil* 
dren and women. The back part of the seat should be from one to three 
inches lower than the front part. This is very important. The depth 
of the seat, from front to back, should be the same as the height. The 
chair back is likewise unphilosophical. The part which meets the small 
of the back, should project furthest forward. Instead of this, at that 
point there is generally a hollow ; this is the cause of much pain and 
weakness in the small of the back. The present seats produce discom- 
fort, round sho,ulders, and other distortions. 

This subject especially demands the earnest attention of all who are 
interested in the construction and furnishing of school houses. — American 
Educational Movthly, 



Let the idea of utility preside over the direction of this school, and let 
all its studies tend, not to fill the memory with loads of wordsy but to 
strengthen the mind, and invigorate and regulate the will and all the ac- 
tive powers. — Osgood, 
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TOWN TEACHERS' ASSOCIATIONS. 

Fbiind Pbadt:^I noticed some time ago a oommanioation in the 
Journal in regard to Town Teachers' Associations, and as you desire to 
have some information of the nature and the proceedings of the " Pioneer 
Town Teachers' Association of lola/' I herehj comply with your wishes, 
and give a few items of our work and our experience. 

We meet on the first and third Saturday of each month. Every teacher 
is a member, after paying 25 cents and signing the constitution. Per- 
sons who are preparing for teaching are admitted by a vote of the Asso- 
ciation, after having presented certificates of good scholarship and deport- 
ment from their teachers. Absence and tardiness are fined. These 
moneys are used for a Teacher's Library, 

Our meetings are conducted according to a programme, thus : Singing, 
Call of the Roll, Reading of the Minutes, Excuses, Mental Arithmetic, 
Written Arithmetic, Reading, Spelling, Reading of Compositions, Gram- 
mar, Geography, General Exercises, Miscellaneous Business. We suspend 
our rules at pleasure, and adjourn to any school-house we please. As 
President of the Association, I try to enforce all the rules, and requira 
of the members to solve certain problems, or to write compositions, or 
to prepare certain lessons. At recess they have access to the library, 
where they exchange books, under strict regulations. 

This Association has baen in existence for nearly three years, and I 
will name some of those points which I believe of high importance for 
the success of this or any other similar society : 

1. To observe punctuality and to adhere to the rules. 

2. To piepare properly for the meetings and to try to make them in- 
teresting and beneficial to the members. 

3. To assign lessons and problems to the members, and to reject all 
excuses, except sickness. 

4. To meet in school-houses where the school is in session and watch 
the praceedings of the teacher, and criticise the teacher after the school 
is dismissed. 

5. To change from teaching in classes, representing scholars of differ- 
ent ages, to general exercises and discussions, as often as may be deemed 
necessary. 

6. To converse on the news in the field of education, exam i nations, 
changes in school-law, etc. 

7. To celebrate the Anniversary in connection with the schools. 

8. The President of the Association to be the first and the last, and 
the hardest working member. 

The last three years have given me ample time to try our plan ; and I 
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jadge that Asaociaticmii fail to work well only wh^a the teachers are not 
Boffioiently educated and interested in their profession. But the leaders 
should know that success depends entirely on a judicious management ; 
they must study the memhera and their y^ants, and try to supply the 
latter ; and the members, while doing their part faithfully, must believe 
in success, for iaith will conquer all things. 

We have succeeded here very well. Our town furnishes more teachers 
than aiiy other of the same population. At present we have about twenty 
active members in the Association, and our members teach in general 
good schools. But this state of our association cost a great deal of labor. 
I often drive twenty or thirty miles, Friday evening, to attend the Asso- 
ciation on Saturday ; and it sometimes requires much patience, especially 
if I find many of the members absent or unprepared, after I have worked 
so hard for their benefit. 

I am very truly yours, J. Wernli. 

lola, Waupaca Co., April 2, 1864. 

[This Association, if we mistake not, embraces teachers in several 
towns. — Edk]. 



AMENDMENTS TO THE SCHOOL LAW. 

Below will be found an act, passed at the late session of the Legisla- 
ture, amending the school law in a few particulars. Section one provides 
that a majority of the electors present at any annual school district meet* 
ing may determine that succeeding annual meetings shall be held on the 
last Monday of August, instead of the last Monday of September. 

Section two allows a district, when voting a tax at a special meeting, 
to decide that such tax shall be collected by the town, instead of the 
district treasurer. 

Section three provides that the lands of a non-resident may be taken 
for a school- house site. 

Section four allows lands contiguous to a school-house site already. lo* 
cated, to be taken to enlarge such site. 

Each officer in possession of the Code of 1863, should cut out the act 
given below and paste the first three sections over those in the Code which 
they amend. 

Section four may be pasted at the bottom of page 35; and thus the 
whole school law will be embraced in one book. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO TOWN CLERKS. 

The attention of all town clerks receiving this nnmber of the Joamal 
is called to section 58 of the law, and they are earnestly requested to 
comply with its provisions by forwarding their names and address to this 
office without delay ; and any person, who was a town clerk last year, 
receiving this number, will confer a favor upon the undersigned, by calliDg 
the attention of his successor to this notice. 

J. L. PiCKARD, State Sypt Pub. Imt. 

AN AOT to amend thapter 156 of the general laws of 1863, entitled ** an act to eodify 
the laws of this State relating to Common Schools." 

The ptnpU cf the State qf Witecniin, repretented in Senate and AttemXfljf, do enact M 
/cUcwt .• 

Section 1. Section serenteen of chapter one hundred and fifty •five of the general Itwf 
of eightevn hundred and sixty-three, is hereby amended, so as to read as follows : ''The 
annual meetin^f of each school district shall be held on the last Uonday of September, 
in each year. The hour of such meeting shall be seTen o'clock in the afternoon, unless 
otherwise provided by a rote of the district, duly recorded, at the last prerions aonasl 
meeting : Provided, That at any annual meeting of a school district, held after the 
passage of this act, a majority of the electors present may determine that the annual 
meeting of such district shall be held on the last Monday of August, in each year, said 
determina'tlon to take effect when a copy of the proceedings of said annual meeting in 
reference to such ohange, shall have been filed with the town clerk of the town in wUeli 
said district, or (in case of a Joint district,) in which the school house or such district ia 
situated, and to remain in ibrce until rescinded by a rote of a majority of the electors of 
said district present at a legal meeting ; the meeting held in p'ursuance of such deter- 
mination, to be deemed the legal annual meeting of said district, the same as if held en 
th« last Monday of September, in each year.'* 

Sec. 2. Section Blxty>ft>ur of said chapter one hundred and flity-flrc is hereby amend- 
ed, so as to read as follows : «Aoy tax voted at a special meeting held at a time not 
specified in section sixty-two of this chapter, shall be assessed by the district derk and 
collected by the district treasurer in the manner hereinafter provided, unless the meet* 
ing which voted such tax shall determine that the same shall be eolleotod by the town 
treasurer, in which case the district clerk shall iaclude such tax in, the statement which 
by section sixty-two of this chapter he in required to deliver to the town derk on or 
before the fourth Monday of November." 

Sec. 3. Section seventy.elght of said chapter one hundred and fifty-five, is hereby 
amended so as to read as follows : "Whenever a school district shall be unable to obtsu 
the school-house site selected or designated by a majority of the eleotors thereof present 
at a regular meeting, on account of the refusal of the owner to sell or lease the same, 
or on account of the owner being a non-resident, such site may be located and estab- 
lished by the town board of supervisors in the manner hereinafter provided." 

Sec. 4. All the provisions of the said chapter one hundred and fifty-five in refereoee 
to the loeation and establishment of school-house sites, shah, apply to the selection 
and estabUshment of any addition to a site already located : Provided, That no site as 
thus enlarged shall exceed one acre of land. 

Sec. 5. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage and publi- 
cation. 

Approved April 4, 1864. Published April If, 1864. 
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NOTICE TO THE FRIENDS OF TEACHERS IN THE UNION ARMY. 

At the annual meeting of .the State Teachers' Association in July last the 
undersigned were appointed a committee to form an Army list of Wisconsin 
Teachers. 

In order that the Roll of Honor may be as complete as possible they eamestly 
request all persons haying knowledge of the enlistment of a teacher into the 
army of the United States^ or that any teacher is serving, or has served in said 
army during the present war, in any position, to communicate the name of such 
teacher and his position, to the chairman of the committee, A. J. Craig, Madison. 
In case of the death of a teacher while in the service, please give the time and 
place, and the cause if known ; whether killed in battle, dying of wounds, or 
of disease. County Superintendents are particularly requested to act. 

A. J. CRAIG, ) 

B. W, PBET, [ Committe. 
April 26, 1864. WM. M. COLBY, ) 



NATIONAL TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

The proceedings of the Annual meeting, held in Chicago, August, 1863, are 
■ready for distribution, and will be fuinished by the undersigned to members, on 
their application, by enclosing five cents for postage. This edition contains : a 
digest of the proceedings of former meetings; constitution; list of members; 
Mr. Russell's address at the brganization, and ^he journal of proceedings and 
addressee at Chicago. 

The March number of the American Journal of Education contains, in addi- 
tion to the above, portraits on steel and biographical sketches of the Presidents, 
Messrs. Richards, Rickof^ Bulkley, Philbrick and 'Wells— and of Prof. William 
Bussell. It may be obtained for fifty cents, by addressing Henry Barnard, Hart- 
ford, Conn. Jambs Cbctikshauk, 

Chft'n Pub Com., Albany, N. T. 

THE NEXT MEETING OP THE N. T. A. 

This will be held we learn the second week in August, and probably as far 
east as the Hudson river — the p^ce not being yet determined. Some arrange* 
ments will be made we suppose for excursion trips at reduced rates. 

The exercises are to consist in part we believe of brief Reports, each occu- 
pying perhaps from ten to thirty minutes, on several topics named in the Address 
of the last President^ Hon. Mr. Philbrick. These Reports are to be followed we 
understand by discussions. This strikes us as a sensible and business-like way 
of proceeding. Some of our cotemporaries, misled perhaps by the reporters for 
the Chicago paperd at the last meeting, have spoken of these Reports as **Leo- 
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toree/* and have expressed, as well as they migbtf a dread of listemng to so 
many elaborate effofts of the kind in dog-days. Whea the Programme is an- 
nouDced, their apprehensions will be relieved we doubt not 

There is an eclat and much social pleasure connected with such a large assem- 
blage as convened at Chicago, but if the object of the Association is principally 
business — to examine and determine the principles that underlie National Edu- 
cation in its various aspects, such an unwieldly and miscellaneous body is not 
desirable. In short it would seem to be a better plan that it should be repre- 
sentative. The Assocication originated in 1867 with a call for its formation by a 
number of Presidents of State Teachers' Associations; but instead of embracing 
usually any appropriate number of members from different States, as at present 
constituted the annual membership must be determined very much by the lo- 
cality of the meeting. Might it not be better that each State Association should 
send delegates, and contribute its share towards the expenses? This would pre- 
clude no teacher from attending as a visitor, and it would usually happen that 
those who were ready to p-'y the expense of attendance from a distance, would 
become the delagates of the State from which they should go. 

Again, a session of only three days is quite too short to accomplish very much 
work. An entire week, with the lest of a Sunday preceding and following ir, 
would give more time with less hurry. Then the expedient of a division of 
labor, already talked of in some of the State Associations^ might be found useful 
In fine, it may be that it we are to have a well organized National Congress of 
Educators, it will become more efficient by assimilating itseli more in its oompo-. 
sition atd character to its civil prototype. 

LEGISLATIVE INACTION. 
Every important Bill laid before the late Legislature, looking to an advance- 
ment of our educational interests, failed to meet its sanction. In the Providential 
oversight of hnman affairs there is we suppose some compensating advantage to 
be gained this delay. At all events we must wait another year (perhaps to be 
disappointed again) for the Town System, Normal Schools, and an Agricultural 
College. These are all measures of paramount importance, and we confess that 
we have no sanguine expectation of any more favorable state of things for secur- 
ing them next winter than existed at the session just closed. The Senate evinced 
at all times a commeneable readiness to act liberally for the cause of education, 
bat a curious chapter might be written of the history of educational matters in 
the Assembly, However, we only add that the- latter body has left the Wiscon- 
sin Journal of Education without any State patronage, and now the question is, 

SHALL THE JOURNAL GO ON? 

Our readers will please take note of the Correspondence and Circular on sub- 
sequent pages. The question asked above must be answered mainly by the 
teachers, and we hope each one on reading this vnll begin to act and not wait 
for some one else, or for a County Superintendent to oome round. Our present 
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Bubflcribers will pleaee remember that the Journal was put to them almost at cost 
on the phst volume, and that this must be taken in place of any offer of prizes^ 
eta, for the next volume. Without entering into arguments or persuasions, we 
only add that what is first needed is a response from a sufficient number of teach- 
ers and others that they will sustain the Journal to authorize an announcement 
to be made in the June number that the New Yolnme will go on, and then the 
dollars must be forthcoming. Please therefore send in the names, either directlyi 
or through the County Superintendents. Let each county secure if possibla 
names enough to come within the reduction of terms — 88 cents. 

Among the five thousand school officers to whom the Journal is now sent, 
there may be some we hope who have a sufficient interest in educational affairs 
to become suscribers, although ckcumstaoces do not allow it to be taken at the 
expense of the district Should this number prove to be considerable, it will 
furnish a reason for making the Journal useful at the fireside as well as in the 
school-room. 

Pbstalozzianism — ^The portion of Dr. Mason's Lecture given this month is a 
most valuable statement of the principles of Pestalozzianism, which is but another 
name for the true or natural method of teaching. The remainder of the article 
will be given next month. Like many other men of consummate genius, Pesta- 
lozzi lacked executive ability. He was a profound educator but not a very suc- 
cessful teacher. *' It was his office to educate ideas aud not children ; to combat 
the errors, prejudices and abuses which prevailed on the subject of education in 
the age in which he lived ; to lay down correct principles which others could carry 
out much better than he, and which have effected a complete revolution in the 
education of the young " — that is to say where they have been intelligently ap- 
plied. 

Meohanioal Teaohinq. — The following extracts from the Report of Mr. Henry 
Kiddle, one of the Assistant Superintendents of Public Schools of New York 
City, may serve to illustrate and confirm some points receitly discussed in the 
Journal. Every school-officer who brings to his task an intelligent appreciation 
of the proper work of instruction, will notice the same defects : 

** A radical defect observed in many classes and occuriug in different forms, is 
a lack of rational, intelligent teaching. The pupils, on commencing the study oi 
a science, are not sufficiently instructed in its elementary ideas and facts. Often 
required to exercise their reasoning powers upon priticiples, very imperfectly un- 
derstood or conceived, it is not surprising that they relai'se into verbal repetition, 
and that the subject becomes lifeless and uninteresting, sometimes even disgust- 
ing to them. Every science has its special alphabet of elementary facts, and 
these must be well learned, or nothing pertaining to it can be clearly understood. 
The &miliar phenomena which it treats of and explains, should be brought 
forcibly to the conception of the pupil, and constant reference made to them in 
teaching, so as to brmg the instruction directly homo to his actual mental ex- 
perience, and in this way to induce him to enlarge that experience by dooe and 
vigilant observation." 
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'* Nbbd of Educational Bcibncs. — Closely allied to the defect alreadj exposed^ 
and comiog properly under the head of mechanicdl teaching, is the quite general 
practice of relying ezdosively upon fixed meihoda of teaching^ instead of stndj- 
ing the scientific principles of education, underlying all methods, and which, if 
correctly understood, would dictate how and when particular methods should bo 
employed, and when they should be modified or give place to others better 
adapted to the object designated. The former practice is tho ezclusive resource 
of the mere artizan, the latter, the glorious privilege of the educated artist, or 
scientific operator, who, discarding all mere routine, scans the work to be done^ 
the difficulties to be surmounted, and then applies the best means which his 8ci* 
entiflo information affords, to accomplish the task. Most teachers crave plans, 
modes, devices, expedients ; principles they fail to grasp, and cannot, therefore, 
make them the means of suggesting methods. Give them an illustration, and 
they will follow it by servile imitation, failing to catch the general trath alto- 
gether. 

It is exceedingly difficult to effect any important improvement in the capabili- 
ties of such teachers, as they require a special illustration for every case, and 
often fail in adaptation as well as invention. Nor can this be justly charged to 
their negligence or want of reflection. How should they be expected to know, 
what they have had no means of learning ? It is true they possess the means 
for experimentiug to an unlimited extent, but induction and generalization are 
slow processes, and '\\l minds have not the patience and acumen to employ them 
in such a way as to develop great general truths. Most persons seek rather for 
practical skill and cxpertneas than theoretic truth, forgetting that the latter is 
the true index and guide to the former, and that one principle of science is worth 
many rtUes of art. It is not wise, however, to anticipate that principles of sci- 
ence will be educed and applied by the individual, unassisted mind. They a^e 
• the result of a collation of the e;cperience and observations of many co-laborers 
in the same field, and when thus obtained, are to be carefully taught to those 
who are to apply them to practice. To expect that the best success in education 
will be attained without this, is quite as absurd as it would confessedly he, if 
attempted in other departments of human effort It is principally on this account 
that normal instruction and training are so much required for the proper and ade- 
quate preparation of the teacher." 

Ohio. — ^The Tenth Annual Report of the State Commissioner of CommoD 
Schools is before us. It was drawn up by Hon. B. E. White the present incum* 
bent| who was appointed to fill the vacancy eocasioned by the resignation of Mr. 
GaUicart Although Mr. White had but a brief period for preparation, the Be. 
port is replete with interestmg and suggestive matter, and illustrates the wisdom 
of appointing ** educati<mal men " to educational offices. The existing school- 
law of Ohio has been in operation ten years and progress has been very marked. 
"It appears" says Mr. White "that while the number of youth of school age 
has increased but 14 per oent sinoe the re-organization of our schools in 185S, 
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the number of scholars enrolled, the amount paid to teachers, the value of our 
school-houses, and the number of our schools have all increased upwards of 
two-fold." Tlie wants still felt in Ohio are the same as here, as will be seen by 
the following recommendations-^the only difference being that Ohio has a town- 
ship organization, which operts the way far more readily for '* central township 
schools," while we have a county superlntendency, which she has not, though 
she has county examiners. Mr. White recommends the following means for 
improving the country schools : 

1, The introduction ot the system of graded schools, and the organization of 
central township schools, wherever practicable. 

2, The adoption of a system of efficient county supervision. 

3. The general organization of county teachers' institutes, and the adoption 
of a system of normal institutes. 

4. A more general circulation of books and periodicals, dealing practically 
with school instruction and management, among teachers and school officers. 

6. The adoption of a general course ot study and instruction, for the guidance 
of teachers. 

CALiroKNiiL—We are so accustomed to think of California as a new State that 
to see " Thirteenth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction" 
upon a goodly pamphlet of 214 pages seems a little strange. But this land of 
gold sprang into being as a State at almost a single bound. The Report before 
us confirms the very favorable impression we had entertained of the present 
Supt., Hon. John Swett, and illustrates again the wisdom of putting a practical 
educator in such a place. The number of public schools is 764, supplied with 
919 teachers and attended by 29,416 pupils, while there are 9,168 children in 
private schools and 20,000 not attending school. These small aggregates are ex. 
plained by the peculiar character pf the population that first fills a mining region 
In everything almost such a community exhibits a difierent state of things from 
that found in an agricultural community. There are many interesting facts and 
suggestions in the Report which we must pass at present. 

Dane Co. (East Dist.)— The Stoughton Reporter after noticing an examination 
of teachers in that place says of the Superintendent, Bft*. A, B. Prentice, "he is 
constantly gaining in favor, and is a popular, faithfhl and efficient Superinten- 
dent." 

Ragikb College. — The North Hall which was burnt down in January last, 
is nearly or quite completed, and the attendance is large. It is designed here- 
after to have the annual vacation in the Spring, and devote the Smnmer to study, 
as being upon the lake shore the pleasantest part of the year. 

PORrA0B>— The Segister in noticing the " Exhibition " at the dese of the last 
term of Ute High School, speaks highly not only of the ** wxerdaes " but of an 
Address by Dr. Magoffin, the Prircipal. TUi delivery of «n Address by the 
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PHndpfti on such occaaioDfl) strikes us as a commendable custom — at least onoe 
in a-while. In the present instance, as onr ootemporaiy writes, '*the reference 
to the fonner members of the school, some dead, and some now in the serrice of 
their country, and the portraiture of the trials, pleasures and rewards of a teach- 
er's life, were characteristic and affecting in a yeiy high degree.'' 

Etansnillb SsMiKABT.—This Academy is rising again, as we learn from the 
the agent Mr. Chester, under the Principalship of Rev. H. Colman, to a a &ir 
degree of prosperity. Mr. Colman is a graduate ot Lawrence University. 

MAD180K.— The last annual report of the Superintendent of Public Schools 
F. B. Williams, embraces a ** historical sketch," from the first school, taught bj 
Mr. Searle in 1889, when the population was 160, and the attendance half a 
dozen pupils, to the present time, with an enrollment of 826 pupils under 13 
teachers. There are in the city 2,417 children of school age while seats are pre- 
pared for only 714. About 450 are in private schools including some in the 
University. It appears that school accommodations have always beea short; 
and the *' half-day system " inaugurated by Prot Allen, the previous Superin- 
tendent, is eclipsed we think by a plan adopted in 1845 to relieve the crowded 
state of the school room : 

"This consisted," says the report, *' of a long shelf built across the end of the 
room and above the door, to which a ladder at one end gave access. This shelf 
was used for ** stowing away" the smaller boys and girls. To save time the 
teacher frequently caught the juveniles in hand, and by an expert toss^ deposited 
them in their seat in the * gallery."' 

In discussing this subject, Mr. Williams quotes the following appropriate ex- 
tract from the last Report of the Superintendent of Schoo Is in Fond du Lac, 
Bev« O. B. Eastman: 

"If we are to have schools at all, economy will demand that they shall be 
such as will do their work effectively, and leave the mark of high mental culture 
upon those who pass through them. The question is not, can we afford to pro- 
vide ample accommodations for all who desire to attend our Public Schools, hot 
rather, can we afford to leave so many, who have no other means of instruction, 
to grow up in ignorance and idleness, and become the bane and pest of society. 
Beyond any question, the highest economy will dictate any expenditure ot money 
which may be necessary to bring every child in the city under the healthfixl in- 
fluence of the school room. The action of this Board, so far as it may be direct- 
ed to this end,, will, I am confident, receive the hearty endorsement of the people. 
Public sentiment, whenever tested, will be found warmly committed to the sup- 
port of our public school system, and ready to meet all its reasonable wants." 

A Good AppoiNTMBNT.--Our old friend and former fellow citizen, John G. 
McMynn, has received the appointment of Sopt. of Indian AfEairs In Wasbingtcm 
Teixitory, to reside at Olympia. Salaiy $8,500 per year. We understand this ap- 
pouEitmeat waft made on the reoommendation of the Delegate in Congresa firoD 
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that Territory, who having been made acquainted with the educational qualiflca- 
tiona of Mr. McMynn, desires his presence and atdvice, in the inauguration of a ' 
system of public instruction for Washington Territory.— JTcnwAa Tdegraph, 

Another Teacheb Gone.— We learn that Mr. Isaac Stone, late the faithful 
and eaocesBful Principal of the High School at Kenosha, has accepted a Consul- 
ehip in Asia, and is now on his way with his wife to that quarter of the globe. 
In connection with the closing exercises of the last Term, the school presented to 
Mr. and Mrs. Stone as their teachere> a pair of appropriately inscribed Qoblets. 
The Presentation Address was by Miss Phebe McOlaughry and was appropriate 
and affecting. 

Teaohbbs' Waqes.— East and West this subject is arresting attention. WhUe 
the prices of living are notoriously high beyond any late precedent, there is a 
great reluctance on the part oi the community to raise the salaries of their 
teachers and clergymen. The consequence is that many good men are forced to 
resign. Strange as it may be, many people give up what is needful to the high- 
est well being of themselves and their children more readily than they do their 
tea and sugar. 

NEW PERIODICALa 

The PEOPZ^iS* Journal of Hbaz.th, Vol. I, No. 1. April, 1868 Justin Hayes, 
M. D., and C. B. Blackall, M. D., Editors and Publishers. Chicago: 79 Dear- 
bom St., II a year. 

Ab prevention is better than cure, so the circulation of Journals like the one 
proposed is to be commended. The first number promises well. It is the only 
publication of the kind we believe in the Western States. Attention to the 
hints given from month to month, if they continue of the kind before ua^ 
would save much suffering and many doctor's bills. 

The School and Family Visitor, a Monthly Journal ior Teachers, Parents and 

Chiidren. Edited by W. N. Hailman, Louisville, Ky. 

The first number of the above (issued for April) has reached us, fireighted with 

valuable matter, and bids fair to be a most important auxiliary in the work of 

education m the State. It announces also the intended revival oi the Kentucky 

Association of Teachers, which has held no meeting since the outbreak of the 

Rebellion. The next meeting will be at Louisville, August 23. Thus does light 

break from darkness. Kentucky is to be redeemed and take a proud place in 

the Union. 

\ 

American Educational Monthly, No. 4, April, 1864. 

It Is understood that Prof. W. A. Phelps, Principal ol the New Jersey Normal 
School, is the editor of this periodical, published by Schermerhom & Bancroft^ 
New York, at one dollar a year. We can commend it to our readers as an en- 
tertaining and instructive monthly. 
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NORTHXBN MOHTHLT. BcUied bj B. P. Westpu, Portland, Maine. |2ayear. 
A nptice of the first number of this new candidate lor &Tor was crowded out 
last month. We take pleasure ia saying that it is creditable to the literary talent 
and enterprise of the " down-easters." John Neal leads off in his happy yein, 
and many other contributors follow, with a tempting yariety. We transferred a 
poetical piece— *^ The Two Prophets" to our pages last month. It supersedes 
the ICaine Teacher which is no longer published. 

CovsTiTDTiON or Katubi : Theories intended to unfold Nature and her Opera- 

tiona By William Andrew. Milwaukee : Jermain & Brightman, Printers, 

1864. 100 pp. 8 vo. 

The author puts this pamplet forth as an experiment, deprecating critidsmnpon 
its literaiy merits as it is confessedly unfinished. We give the first pnragraph as 
as a specimen of the " theories " propounded ; 

" Matter akd Vacuitm.— A pure vacuum is space void of all matter. Were 
all matter out of the universe, nature would then be nothing but a pure yacuum, 
and this pure vacuum would have some kind of an aspect This aspect would 
be something similar in quality to the zigzag light which is formed when concen- 
trated electrity suddenly divides the air, as when it lightens." 

BACK NTTMBBRS STILL iTEBDED. 

ThaakiDg our ftiends in different parts of the IState for the numbers sent to ns 
we still wish to get the following: 
Of Vol I, Nos. 1 to 11. Of Vol. IV, Nos. 1, 6, 8 and 12. 

*' II, Nos. 1 to 9. •* VI, Nos. 11 and 12. 

« III, Nos 7, 9, and 12. " VIII, Nos. 1 and 12. 

We shall feel obliged to any of our friends who may have any ol the Num- 
bers above mentioned, and do not care to preserve them, if they will send tliem 
to us. They are needed to make complete seta, which we wish to get together, 
in the belief that they will be wanted sometime in the future. We can supply 
most or all of the numbers not mentioned above, and shall be glad to exchange 
or to furnish complete sets of Vols. V or VIII, for an equivalent number of the 
above mentioned numbers. If sent by mail the postage is two cents for anj 
package weighing four ounces or less, and two cents for each additional four 
ounces, or fraction thereof. On receipt of numbers by mail we will return the 
postage. 

Address, JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 

Madison. 

f 

OUR ADVERTISERS. 

In calling attention last month to a list of yaloable bopks published by Sai* 
gent Wilson & Hinkle, we inadvertently omitted White's Class Book of Geogiapliy 
and DeWolf 's Instructive Speller— both of them ezoelient works. See last paijft 
of cover. 
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A GLANCE AT PBSTALOZZIANISM. 

\f PART III. 

Br LOVrSIiL MASOKy MU8. DOO. 

Let QB now allude to a few thiDgs wMeh, where tbese principles are 
ondentandingly adopted and practically carried out, mast surely follow. 

!• The pupils will be made to depend upon their own powers. They 
will be made to work out their own improvement. They will not only be 
made to know what they can do, but to do that whioh they know ; their 
knowledge will correspond to their abiEty, and their ability to their 
knowledge ; indeed it is through their own ability or through dmng, that 
they will arriye at knowledge. They will" be kept eter at work in the 
way of researoh and discovery ; and so far as soientifio arrangement, 
dasfliilcation and naming are concerned, in the way of invention also. 
The teacher throws a ray of light upon theiv path, by a question or sug- 
gestion, perhaps, as it may be needed, but it is his constant (dm so to 
awaken and quicken tiieir own powers as to enable them to find the way 
themselves, and press forward in their own strength. It is most essential 
that the pupils advance in the way of personal research or investigation. 
In this respect Pestalozsianism or nature is in direct opposition to the 
very common mode of giving instruction by mere book definitions, or 
rules, or by declaration or assertion on the part of the teacher. Nothing 
is ever to be told the pupil which he has the power of discovering. Of 
coarse, these remarks apply to such objects or things as come within the 
proper province of the perceptive and logical consciouBnesSi or the under- 
standing ; others, belonging to the spiritual or the religions, are received 
throng the higher faculty of intaition ; they are oars by inkiUhe con- 
BoioQsnees ; and we act upon them with as great, nay, greats security than 
upon Boch things as are often soppoBcd to be folly compvehended. 
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'^ Canst thoa by searohing find oat Qod T Canst thoa find out the Al* 
mighty (or hia works) to perfeotion 7 It is high as heaven ; what canst 
thoa do? deeper than hell ; what canst thoa know?" Job. 11 : 7, 8. 
What oan we do ? Believe, thoa friend of Job, Zophar the Naamathite, 
believe : Faith rests upon the unerring word oi Him whose knowledge 
is infinite, and whose truth endureth forever. What can we know f 
*' There is a spirit in man ; and the inpiration of the Almighty giveth 
nnderstanding.'' Job 32 : 8. 

2. Not only action, bat freedom of action, on the part of the papil, 
is necessary to saccess, and mast follow the a,doption of these principles. 
The human mind was not made to be enslaved ; and as to one who is 
confined in the stocks there can be no adequate exercise of the body, so 
to one whose mind is bound down by such conventional rules, laws, or 
customs as prevent freedom of thought, there oan be no sound or health- 
ful mental growth. The mind must be free to think, judge and docide. 
It is not meant that there must be no controlling influence exerted on the 
part of the teacher, but that the pupil must never be reduced, by restraint, 
to absolute subjeption, or to any mental bondage inconsistent with the 
full development of his own powers. He should be left unfettered by 
dogmatic iormulas, or rules, while at the same time demonstration irre* 
sistible, to love attuned, should often be employed gently to control, and 
lead him willingly into the truth. The pupil who is conscious that he is 
free in his investigations, and that the responsibility of coming to right 
conclusions rests upon himself, will be likely to put forth all his powers, 
and in doing so, will soon learn that he has something within on which 
he can depend. His very freedom will prepare him to yield to evidence, 
and he will leacn, at once, to jrely upon his own exertions, and to look 
upwards and trust Him by whom he has been made free and responsible, 
in whom is his strength^ and on whom he ever delights to depend. 

3, That thinge should come before signs, or that the pupil should be 
made acquainted with realities, objects, or existences, before names are 
given, or definitions are required, is an obvious inference from the princi- 
ples which we have attempted to describe. Definitions, descriptions and 
names should, for the most part be drawn from the pupils ; but how can 
they describe that with which they are not acquainted, or how can thej 
name that of which they have no knowledge ? Even Adam could not do 
this, nor was he required to name the ** beasts of the field '' until after 
they had been created, and brought to him for that purpose. 

'' Things bef(^e signs :''— It seems strange that while this is so ex- 
tensively acknowledged theoretioally, so few should be found who carry it 
oat practically. This order of nature is directly inverted, most firequ^tly 
both by teachers and school-book makers, and the attention of the 
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18 first drawn to Bigns, definitions or rules. In arithmetic for example, 
the pupil may be required to learn the forms and names of figures, and 
perhaps to commit to memory and repeat certain arithmetical tables before 
he has any sufficient knowledge of numbers. And in reading he may he 
obliged to learn the forms and names of letters, before he has any dis- 
tinct knowledge of the sounds which they are designed to represent. And 
in geography, merer verbal definitions are taught before the pupil has any 
just conception of the geographical elements which they are intended to 
define. In nothing is this more common than in music, in which notes 
^ are made to come before tones, and taught indeed in the place of tones, 
the teacher having much more to fdo with written characters, as notes, 
sharps, fiats, clefs, staves, etc., than with the tones of which they are 
mere symbols. 

How often is this carried so far in the various departments of school 
study as to make mere words or characters a substitutcfor the thing pro- 
posed to be taught, while the reality is quite overlooked. One or two 
facts will illustrate this : 

In Geography.— A gentleman of my acquaintance had occasion to ex- 
amine a class in this department, in a primary school. He commenced 
with the well-known book- question, " What is geography ?*' The answer 
was prompt, <' geography is a description of the earth." But here the 
examiner had so much originality as to depart from the book and to ask 
—" Did you ever see the earth?"* Not a word in reply. "All who 
have ever seen the earth hold up hands/' Not a hand moved. " AH who 
liave never seen the earth hold up hands." All hands were up . Again, 
he asked, what is the equator?" The answer was correctly lepeated, 
*' An imaginary line drawn from East to West, dividing the earth into two 
parts." " What IS an imaginary line ?" No answer. After some further 
unsuccessful attempts on the part of the examiner, he made the follow- 
ing supposition : ** If you imagine a rope drawn across this room, about 
as high as my hand, what would become of you if you should attempt to 
run across ?"t " We should fall down over the rope," was the prompt 
replyi This was in a school Where signs, names, or definitions were not 
only taught before things, but were made a substitute for them ; yet, 
without doubt) the teacher knew well enough the words of the rule — 
** Things should come before signs." 

* Perhaps this was hardly a fttir question, since the children could not be supposed to 
have seen the whole earth. ** Hare yon erer seen any part of the earth ?" would have 
been better. 

t Kor can this qvettion he regarded as strictly proper, since the expression " fiokling 
the imaginary rope dbottt as high a* the hand,** -was rather adapted to mislead children. 
The teacher should neyer take any unwarranted advantage of his youthful confiding 
charge, bat should always observe towards them the ihost perfect frankness and honesty. 
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To the samo general oImb of anewen doeatbafcof the liitle girl belon^^ 
who had beeo qaestioned in relation to the natural bridge in Yii^nla, ef 
whioh ahe had been reading, and of which she had i^Yen a very Batisfitc- 
tor J aooount. At the. close of the examination eke was aeked^ ''What 
other kinds of bridges are there beside the natural bridge 7 She answer- 
ed— '^ Political." This is indeed tme enoagh, yet probably the child had 
escaped thus far the knowledge of these dangerous passings. 

Again in Arithmetic :— '' What are yon studying at school?" I said 
to a boy some eight or nine years of age. " The multiplication table." 
<' And can you tell me how many axe two times two V* ' ' Four." " Two 
times three ?" '• Six."— etq. " Two times ten ?" " Twenty." " Two * 
eimes eleven ?" Twenty- two." " Two times twelve ? *• Twenty-four." 
" Two times thirteen ?"— Hesitating — ** Oh, we do not have any such." 

Again— I said to the same boy some time afterwards : '' Well> what 
are you studying now at school ? ' '' Arithmetic/' was the quick reply. 
" How far have you advanced ?" '' Oh 1 1 am almost through the book." 
'' Are you as far advanced as subtraction ?" '* Oh, yesy far beyond sub- 
traction, almost through the book." ''May I ask you a question t" 
''Certaiiily." It was the year 1858 ; so I said, <' What year is this? 
Ans. <a858." ''If you take 2 from 1858 how many will remain? 
After thinking a moment he said, " I could tell you if I had a slate." 
" A slate indeed I can you not tell without a slate ?" He .thought a mo- 
ment and replied, " Yes, I can tell ;" then after counting a little with 
his fingers, he boldly ref lied, " I know." " Well, how many," Ans. 
" Nine thousand six hundred and thirty-six ! I" As soon as I could com- 
mand myself after this most astounding answer, I asked again, " And 
will you please to tell me, my dear boy, how you obtained this result ?" 
" Oh, yes, ' he replied, and proceeded thus :—" 1858, 2 from 1858 ; weU 
then, 2 from 8 leave six, two from 5 leave 3, two from 8 again leave 6, 
two from one you can't ; borrow 10, ID and 1 are eleven, and 2 from 
eleven leave 9. Nine thousand six hundred and thirty-six." 

No idea of number can be obtained from the shape of a figure ; no 
sound of the language can be communicated by the form of a letter ; no 
idea of a capoi or bay, or of the earth, or equator, can be acquired from 
these names ; nor can an idea of tones be obtained from musical chaac- 
ters. But in music not only is the mistake made of attempting to teach 
tones through notes, but this error often leads to another — an appeal to 
the wrong sense, or to the eye instead of the ear. Most prevalent is this 
error ; and yet the man who should hold a smelling-bottle to his ear, or 
a watch to his nose, would not make a greater mistake than he does who 
attempts to impart primary musical ideas by signs, notes, characters; 
pictorial representations, charts, maps, photographic, panoramic, or dior- 
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amio views or any thing which is addressed to the eye. And may I not 
add here, that which would rather be expected; perhaps, from the preacher, 
that even in the things which belong to religion itself, it is possible that 
mere names, signs and professions, may be substitnted for the reality, so 
that a man may hare a name to live while he is dead. 

The true Pestalozzian does not thus err ; he is always careful to pre- 
sent the reality before the sign ; he requires his pupils to become prao- 
tioally acquainted with the thing Itself, and not to trust to a name. 
After the thing is known, names, signs and definitions receive careful at- 
tention. "When the reality is thus presented and appreciated, its influ- 
ence is great — encouraging and quickening to the pupil ; it awakens ca- 
riosity, enkindletf" desire, and leads to such efforts as ensure success ; 
but mere words, characters, or signs coming before the knowledge 
of that which they are designed to express, can produce no such effect ; 
nor, indeed, can they be understood, or afford pleasure, until after they 
come to be regarded as names, signs or description, bringing up to the 
imagination the idea of something previously discovered. 

"Speech," says Robertson, *<has been bitterly defined as the art of 
hiding thought. Well, the sarcastic definition has in it a truth." " Words 
often hide from us our ignorance of truth. Who does not know we sat- 
isfy ourselves with tho name of some strange bird or plant, or the name 
of some law m nature ?*' '* We get the name, and fancy we understand 
s<Hnething more than we did before ; but, in ttnth, ^eare more hopelessly 
ignorant ; for before, we felt there was something we had not attained, 
and BO we inquired and searched ; now, we fanoy we possess it, be- 
cause we have got the name by which it is known ; and the word 
covers over the abyss of our ignorance." 

Things before signs, is a motto which the Pestalozzian teacher writes 
upon the flag of his profession^ which he nails to the mast head of the 
educational ship on beard which he sails 1 Alas I that the winds and 
storms of parental or public haste, and impatience for results, or the 
rocks and shoals of short terms, or unsuitaUe school conditions, should 
ever compel him to cut away the mast to save the bark from tho fury of 
the raging elements. 

4. The Pestalozzian teacher will have, as a general thing, greater con- 
fidence in an oral, than in a book]esson. The human voice is the besc 
revealer of human thought ; written language is indeed a most valuable 
substitute, but the spoken words heard, are better than the written words 
seen. " Pleasant words are as a honey-comb, sweet to the soul, and 
health to the bones." Prov. 16 : 24. The voice has life, it touches the 
feelings, and often calls forth interest even by its own power, independ- 
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ently of the subject. That there should be ioattention and heedlessness 
on the part of the learner, when no other means of awakening an inter- 
est in an object is adopted than the patting a book into the hands, with 
the direction, " study your lessons," is to be expected. Vastly better 
is it that a topic be brought before a class in '' pleasant words" which 
'* are as an honey-comb," or in such a conversational manner as indicates 
interest on the part of the teacher, and in which he seems to be study- 
ing with his papils, and in which his mind is brought into direct inter- 
course and close sympathy with the minds of his pupils, so that the iron 
shall sharpen the iron. Certain it is that the best impression is that 
which is made viva voce, and not that which comes from book-rules, or 
technicals ; indeed, it will often be found that with older scholars a pre- 
vious knowledge of book-rules, formulas, or unintelligible definitions, is 
a serious obstacle to success, and much error must be cleared away before 
a place can be found for the lodgment of practical truth . 

Let it not be understood, however, that our system would discard books; 
this would be a greater error than an undue reliance upon them. Books 
are not only useful but indispensably necessary ; yet they always require 
a good teacher, and such a teacher will often give the direction, '^ Shut 
your books," as he calls attention to a new lesson, or to a process of in- 
vestigation or of reasoning. In the hands of a good teacher almost any 
book may be made useful, while the very best books will be of but little 
use in the hands of a poor one. It may, at least, be said with confidence . 
that no one who cannot teach well without a book can teach well with 
one. 

5. As the Pestalozzian teacher is not dependent upon book-lessons, in 
his elementary work, when engaged with his pupils in the investigation 
of facts, or when leading them to an acquaintance with the usages of art, 
so neither does he require previously prepared rules. He depends upon 
principles rather than rules, and is careful to give his pupils such a know- 
ledge of these, as will enable them to form rules as they proceed, or find 
them convenient. They are not to be made to understand the ratio of 
numbers, for example, by book-rules, or by tables of addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication or division, (if indeed that be possible,} but by their 
own observation and experience. They are not to be made to understand 
the relation of tones in music through any scientific formulas of learned 
men, but only through their own capacities of hearing, producing and 
judging. And so also of all elementary studies. Until the pupil has a 
perception of the reality, abstract rules can be of but little value, for 
they cannot be understood. Yet there are teachers (Certainly of music) 
who from a desire, perhaps, to be r^arded as scientific, seem to proceed 
OD the principle that the phenomena of sounds are not to be found in 
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nature, bat are rather to be sbaght for in the defioitionsy rules, or canons 
of scientific books. Not so the Pestalozzian ; he leads his pupils to 
nature first, simple and beautiful, thinking it better to make science and 
rules dependent upon nature, than to make nature to depend upon rules 
and science. 

6. The simplifying of the elements of knowledge naturally follows the 
adoption of these principles. The Pest ilozzian teacher desires to reduce 
every branch of study to its simplest elements ; and this he knows is a 
yery difficult thing. It has been said that, " any one may teach the 
higher departments ; but to teach well the elements requires a master." 
*' The merit of conveying easily to others true and simple notions," says 
Sir William Hamilton in his Philosophy of Common Sense, " is much 
greater than is commonly supposed ; for experience proves how rarely 
this is to be met with." And another writer, in speaking of school- 
books, saya : '^ It is infinitely easier to write an elaborate treatise on the 
philosophy of the human mind, than to make a ^ood child's book." So 
also, it may be said in truth, that a thorough simplification in elementary 
instruction is a difficult task ; one, which requires an accomplished teacher ; 
one, which comparatively few attain. When the work of analysis has 
been well done by the teacher, that of synthesis may be left to the pupils; 
for if he has succeeded in making them acquainted with the elementary 
materials of knowledge they will be able to build up the edifice by their 
own exert'ons. 

7. The Pegtalozzian teacher is careful to place the ''ladder of know- 
ledge " on a firm basis in the mind of the pupil ; hence he always com- 
mences with something which is already practically known ; and from 
this the pupil is led to the discovery of proximate facts, and is thus con- 
stantly ascending from that which he knows to that of which he has been 
hitherto ignorant. For example, instructions in singing may commence 
by the utterance of a single word, as come, go, stay, etc. Arithmetic or 
grammar may either of them be commenced by holding out an apple (or 
anything else) and asking '' What is this ?" Indeed any knowledge of 
which the child is capable may be based on something which he already 
knows. 

8. Again. A carefiiUy graduated course should be pursued. From 
the simplest beginnings with things most easy and which by repetition 
are made familiar, the pupil is to be led constantly onward, yet by ahnost 
imperceptible degrees. He must not proceed by leaps or jumps ; but 
while gradually ascending, his successive steps are to be bound closely 
together by oft repeated reviews, retracings, and recapitulatory examina- 
tions, so that no interval, break or fissure shall be left unfilled. Thus 
every step is to be linked with the previous one ; it should be the next 
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in the order of satore to that which has goae before ; the new idea be- 
ing oonneoted with or springing oat of one with whioh the pupil is already 
&miliar. Thus by the most oaretally gmdaated coarse the pupil is to be 
raised higher and higher^ so that while on the one hand, he will never ex« 
perienee too mach difficulty in the asoent, he will on the other be requir- 
ed to pat forth his own ^orts to rise at every step. 

9, These principles require tha^ that all school-doings shall be made 
pleasant ; and that the action by which a natural* vigorous and healthy 
growth of the faculties can alone be promoted, be an agreeable actios, 
affording present gratificaticm. Wry faees, sour looks, and harsh tones 
must not be tolerated ; peevishness, fretfulness, and disoontentedness^ 
with all the evil spirits manifesting themselves in the pupils by such ex- 
pressions as "I can't," "I won't," " I don't like it," <<! am not inter- 
ested in it ;" and in the teacher by firownings, scoldings, threatening, 
palling of ears, head-thumpings with stick or mler, and in various at- 
tempts at mere driving, must speedily be ejected, and the teacher and t'ae 
pupils most be alike pleased with themselves, each other, and the sub- 
ject of their studies at every progressive step ; and all knowledge must 
both be wrought into the mind and made fast there by some prooess of 
delight. Perhaps there is no more important qualification in a teacher 
than an ability to make study pleasant, and keep up a lively interest in 
his school. To please both children and parents is one of his first duties; 
and if he succeeds in doing this in a legititimate way (and he must not 
attempt it in any other,} he will be likely to succeed in every thing else. 
Every teacher should be able to throw such au Attraction, such a ofaana 
around the school room, as to fill the heart of every good pupil with joy 
and gladness. 

10. It is hardly necessary to add that the adoption of these prindples 
must ever lead ike teacher ta ren^d moral and religious instruction as of 
the highest importance. But as Pestaloizi was led, so others will be led 
by them ; far baok of rules, far back of theological dogmas, creeds, con- 
fessions of faith, catechisms, and all forms of words, to fundamental, ex- 
perimental heart and life realities ; from all the formulas of religion to 
religion itself. Love, confidence, dependence, gratitude, reverence^ 
obedience as exereieed both to man and to the God and Father of alli 
olaim the first attentdon ; and a knowledge of these should be drawn 
out of the natural relationship existing between child and parentSf 
more especially between child and mother ; for on the mother, the 
first teacher, rests in no small degree the responsibility of the moral 
and religious character of the child. Pestalozzi says that, " as there can 
be no physical being, so there can be no moral character without a moth^r.'^ 
He taught that as in intellectual, so in moral and retigioua edueationy 



reafitids or fscts make a miioh deeper and more abiding impreseion ihtax 
a mere perceptive fonn of wo^e ; theft as are dbjeots to. InteUeetoal in« 
straotion , so are aotions to moral ioftnietioii. Be^ee, he was watohfal 
to bnug withsn the observatioii of his pupils saeh foctS; living realities, 
as h«d a tendency to dfaw4»tit %he moral and religious feetings, leading 
ilien to right acts and to tb« love of good and the hatred 6f evil. Snoh 
ako was the maimer of ieaebing, eepeoially bjffis pambles, of tiie great 
Teacher, of Him who spakew never man spake. The Pestaloaziaa teaeher 
would not attempt to satisfy the cravings ef the mind with the mere husks 
of words, or formal technical expressions^ bot rather he would se^ to 
impress apon it such a sense of awe and love as may hereafter grow into 
a Weill developed religioms hXih and life. He wouKl have the religion of 
a child lying upon the heart " like the light, loose soil, which oan be 
broken through &8 the heart bursts into fuller life ** and not " trodden 
down into stiff formularies" which in. all probability must be ''burst 
through and broken violently, and thrown off altogether, when jbhe sonl 
reqaires room to germinate* Most important of all teaching in this de-. 
partment, is that which comes through example ; and in this, perhaps, 
lies the teacher's greatest power. Abstract lectures and homilies on 
morals and manners in the school-room are not usually of very great value, 
and such as are not enforced, or which, perhaps, are contradicted by the 
teacher's daily habits and intercourse with his pnpils, are very likely to 
to be worse than useless. , The teacher should lead along his pupils in the 
way of truth and gcodness by being himself true and good ; he should 
draw out their love, confidence, gratitude and obedience by the constant 
manifestation of that love to them, that interest in their welfare, and 
that care and kindness toward them, which are adapted to awaken their 
virtues and which they cannot resist. Be should depend, under the 
blessings of heaven, upon what he himself is, for what he desires his 
pupils to be. 

It has been said of Pestalozzi that : 

(< He, when k^4t he tatt|*hi, 
Put io m«oh of hewt into hiM act, 
That his example had a magnet's Ibrce^ 
And all were swift to follow, whom a)l loved." 

"While other modes of instruction may convey the doctrines of 
Christianity," says Dr. Hayo, "the system of Postal ozzi duly executed 
is a continued illustration of its temper and spirit." Dr. Biber also says 
that " the spirit of Pestalozzi's method is no other than the spirit of the 
gospel, applied to the work of education in all its details." 

Every teaeher may safely give instruction in morals and religion in this 
way, i. e., by his daily walk and . conversation ; for against an example 
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of " whatsoever ihitigs we true, wbotsoever ihin(p are honest, whatso- 
ever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are 
of good report," there is no law, either of pr^ndice, of theology, or of 
sect. It has been oharged apon Pestalozsi that he was not a religioas 
man. We will not attempt to deoide the qnestion whether he was or 
not ; bat it seems diffioalt to ioteri^ret the eharaoter of a man who spsak 
his life going aboat.in doing good on any other ground than that he was 
himself a good, or a rdigioos nkan, aven thoogh he may not have asserted 
or professed the aeoepted ereeda and symbols whieh we adopt, or whiob 
were eommon in the time in which he lived. 

But to condade. As has already been intimated; it is impossible sat- 
tsfactorily to mako plain these principles of Pestalozri by words either 
spoken or written. They do not admit of definition or description ; 
conseqaently it may not be easy to receive them by those who only hear 
the testimony of others to their excellence, or who only read of tbem in 
a book. They mast rather come into the mind through personal experi- 
ence ; they most be taken np and followed oat practically in the detail 
of actual teaching. So only can they be truly known ; for of them it is 
most emphatically true, that it is 

« Bj DOING only we can know, 
What it is we hare to do.*' 

This was the way Pestalozzi himself discovered them. He tells ns 
that, deeply impressed as he was with the inefficiency of the prevailing 
systems of the day, yet, if necessity had not forced him out of his old 
ways, he should hardly have eome to that childlike state of mind, in 
which it was possible for him freely and willingly to foUow the simple 
path of nature. But thus driven, the result was that he abstracted him- 
self himself wholly from the " artificial elements of instruction found 
in books, and directed his first attention to the natural elements 
which are found in the mind itself." He commenced instruction in 
arithmetic with numbers instead of figures ; in speech and song with 
living sounds instead of the dead characters of letters and notes ; in re- 
ligion with deeds of icoodness, faith, and love instead of abstract creeds ; 
substances instead of shadows, realities instead of signs in all depart- 
ments. He thus led his pupils to the discovery of truths which they 
would not be likely to forget, instead of burdening their memories with 
the recollections of mere words or definitions which they could not pos- 
sibly understand. Instead of building up a dead mind, and a dead heart, 
on the basis of the dead letter, he drew liie and energy to the mind, and 
to the heart, !rom the knowledge of facts, the true source of Hfe and 
love. 

But why is it that by some those doctrines are still rejected ? I* ^1 
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be that pride and self-safficienoy, as was for soi^e time the case with the 
speaker himself, shuts the door against their appreciation. '< Seest thoa 
a man wise in hu coneeit, there is more hope of a fool than of him." 
Prov. 26 : 12. 

How often does the state of feeling expressed by words, ** I know," 
shat out one entirely from progress in the acquisition of knowledge. It 
is not more difficult for a rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven, than 
for such a man to come to the knowledge of the true philosophy of teach- 
ing. There are three little monosyllables of two letters each, which, 
when taken in a certain order of sucoession and emphasis, constitute a 
most excellent motto, or prinaple of action for the teacher. They are 
'' It is so,'' or, ** It is so" But in this order, with either emphasis, they 
are most dangerous to progress. Indeed when thus used they form an 
insuperable barrier to research, and shut up the mind in darkness and 
self sufficiency. Change their order of succession and substitute the in- 
terrogatory form, '' Is is so ?" Investigation follows ; light, the discovery 
of truth, cheering, strengthening is the result. Pestalozzi tells us, and 
it is worth a repetition, that had not these things been forced upon him, 
he should hardly have come to that child-like spirit^ or humble state oj 
mind in which only it toM possible for him to follow the path of nature. 
It is a child-like disposition then, such an one as asks, and seeks, and 
knows, which we need ; the teacher needs it, for he must ever be a pupil; 
he needs it in the pursuit of truth, or in his own personal improvement 
and preparatory work, as well as in his ministrations to others. Indeed 
it is needful to all right progress, and (without irreverance) it may be 
said of truth in the matter of teaching, as of the kingdom of heaven, to 
which indeed all true teaching mast lead, that he who receives it, must 
receive it as a little child. 

Happy was it for the great cause of education that Pestalozzi was com- 
pelled to the course he pursued. Driven to nature and thus thrown back 
upon her simple facts, he found in them the ground of education and the 
sure guide In teaching. This great book of nature is still open for all. 
Let him who aspires to the high office of a teacher of the young study it 
well. It will be found to harmonize most beautifully with the other well 
approved volume by the same Author, and which reaches far beyond the 
teaching of the former, to things most important ; things which our best 
being renders it indispensable that we should receive, and by which we 
should also live. From both these books then, the revelation of nature 
and the revelation of the Word, let as enlighten the head and warm the 
heart, and by the great truths of both let us ever be governed. So shall 
our work of teaching prosper in our hands. 

When the spirit of both books shall be combined, and exert their united 
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iBfluenoe upon ike s«ho^ wid upon i^ peop!« (whioh will be realiud 
when all ehall beoome in prftoti«e as well as iti tlieory tral j Pestalozsian,) 
the teaolier and the preacher will be as one/and both will labor with sare 
saoeess and sare reward ; war will oease ; the whole earth will beat rest 
and be qniet ; it will be like fiden, OTen as the garden of the Lord. 



KINPERGARTENS. 

Kindergarten means a garden of children. FrceM, tiie inventor of the 
system of instraotion sjmbolized by this name, was a German, posseseiog 
all the patience characteristic of the German temperament; combined with 
the philosophical tendency of the German intellect. The poets have long 
classed children and flowers together ; it remained to Froebel to show 
the similarity between the right culture of the child and the plant. 

A gardener does not endeayor to make all his plants blossom into roses 
or camelias ; he knows he could not if he would. He is charmed with 
Nature's endless varietyi and wishes not to thwart her own sweet plan. 
In the Kindergarten the indioidualiiy of the child is never sacrified to 
routine instmcticm. On the contrary, its dcTelopment is indirectly eo- 
oooraged by the play given to all the mental faculties. As, for instano^i 
the artistic element is at once lippealed to, and molding in day, drawing 
with chalk or pencil, or when too young to handle the pencil, pricking 
with a pin the outlines of birds, etc., drawn on paper by the teacher, 
form a part of every day's exercises. 

The social instinct of children is gratified by the society of their equals 
in the Kindergarten, and yet they are kept under healthful rpstriotion by 
the wise and never-ceasing oversight of the genial teacher. They have 
the pleasure of playing and working in company, but at the same time 
rival pretensiona and the thousand and one forms of the selfish instinct 
are cheeked by an appeal to the affections or the conscience. 

Children are eager to learn. Their restless curiosity is well known to 
aU preoccupied mothers, who find it impossible to slake this perpetnal 
thirst of the mind i yet they soon tire of one subject, and are disgusted 
with the book or the teacher that wearies their attention. In the Kinde^ 
garten, while it is the aim of the teacher to occupy constantly, the child 
is never allowed to feel weary of learning, and thus form habits of inst- 
tention. Instruction is invested With all the charm and variety that Ns- 
ture offers in the countlees successions and changes of the outward 
world. 

Again : in childhood the senses are in their fullest activity. The child 
observes detaUs which quite escape tiie duller senses of the adult. In 
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the Kindergarten this b^i is seised «pon as a basis, of all ]Bslraefci<» of 
a scientio ohacaoter* Objeofts then^eWes are presented for lATeetigafcion 
and examination. Leaves; plants^ inseots, shells, andr^where uumali 
are the 8ubjeot--*eolored prints, aH find thdr appropriate plaee and Use 
in the Kindergarten. Obserratione are dratm oui of the ohildrea in re- 
ipird to these oljeets ; thus thej learn to thii^ for themselyes, and also 
to express each thought a^it arises. 

To muoh caiulot be said in favor of any system of ednoation whioh onl- 
tivates thiBpotoer of uthrance* The gift of speeoh, that golden gift^ 
the distinguishing oharacteristio of nant— is the very faooity whose eal> 
tmre we seem nK>et often to leave to ohanoe. How few people talk half 
as well as they ean think» How fyvr, however large thdr powers of ob« 
serration, oan so deseribe a plaee or thing as to make it a liring reality 
to the auditor. What an immense motive power does that man wield 
who is oapable of pooring lus livings bnrning thought into the crystal 
forms of langaagOi leaving them <' things of beauty forever" in the 
memory of his fellows. Is it not worth whil^ to begin the cultivation 
of this wonderful power even in childhood f 

The teacher of the Kin^fgarten, like the flower-gardeui preserves and 
ovJtivates the mental peculiarity of each child, while destroying those 
hurtful weeds of selfishness and forwardness that spring up in every mind, 
however fair ifcs tendencies : but is net satisfied with this alone. It has 
been well said that the miad can afford to wait for the body, because it 
survives it ; but that the body cannot wait for the mind. If the educa- 
tion of the mind takes precedence of that of the body, the latter is stunt- 
ed or irretrievably ruined ; not unfrequently dragging down the mind 
into its deformity. It is not necessary to sacrifice either the m<Nrtal or 
immortal education. The mind and body should grow together, and we 
believe both will develop mote harmoniously if both'.be wisely exercised* 
The true Kindergarten provides for both the mental and physical rest- 
lossless of children. The utmost freedom of motion, consistent with re* 
gard to the comfort of others, is allowed ; while plays and songs repre- 
senting the labors of the farmer^ the cooper, the woodsman, or the habits 
of the bare, the bee, etc., give aU that variety of movement so dear to 
the child . These plays, however, are not merely outlets for bodily vivacity, 
but become easy intellectual exercises ; as whatever is done with a pur^ 
pose must quicken the intellect. 

The history of Kinderip^jwips in thi^ country can be briefly told. The 
idea of Frcebel was put in praolice by Miss Peal^dy of Boston, some 
three or four yeacs ago. The. system was seised upon by kindred minds 
in New Tork.. In the San Fiaooisco. Kindergarten^ FrQebel's idea, with 
pxok modifications as change of copiitiry and nation necessitate, has been 
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tho8 far carried out with a saeoess that renders It certain that playing 
aet to maflic, and made to mean aomething, is Nature's method of tuition 
for little children. 

The San Francisco Kindergarten has one great advantage over all 
kindred institations, which should not be left unnoticed. If it is a de- 
sideratum to learn to speak one language weU, it will no doubt prove a 
subject of congratulation to parents that they can place their children un- 
der such influences as wiH enable them, at the age when the vocal oigass 
are most plastic, to learn to speak and read equally well the two great 
modem languages, French and English. 

Yet, perhaps, the most interesting thought oonnected with Kindergar- 
tens is the single fact, that so deeply has the importance of early edaca- 
tion fixed itself in reflective minds that the finest genius of the Old World 
and the New has not disdained to lavish its fairest gifts of mind, its labor, 
and its time on children. When we see rare scholastic attainments, the 
culture of a true gentleman, and the generous enthusiasm of an ardent 
mind, consecrated to the service of little children, we may well look upon 
the spectacle with reverential attention. Surely such men as Pestaloza 
and Froebel, and others like them, have partaken largely of the spirit of 
Him who '' took little children in his arms and blessed them," saying, ''of 
such is the Kingdom of Heaven." — California Teacher. 



A SCHOOL TEACHER'S SOLILOQUY. 

Well, it is annoying, but I don't see that I could have helped it either; 
my authority in the school-room must be maintained at any hazard or I 
must give up the profession for an easier one — ^no, ^Aa^wont do; already 
I have given up two professions to adopt ''an easier one," and, the .old 
women say, "jumped out of the frying pan' into the fire " each time. 
One thing I am sure of however, I have lost the good will of nearly all 
my pupils through whipping that boy. They used to meet me with 
smiles, and seemed bright and cheerful as the spring sunshine, but now 
their faces are as straight as though they were going to prison instead of 
school. How strange it is that they should all behave so because I pun- 
ished one boy for breaking rules. Perhaps J was a little too hasty acting 
just on the spur of the moment, but one can't keep perfectly cool all the 
time especially in a school-room. I think I have been about as patient 
as most teachers after all« f or I have let them romp ahnost as much they 
pleased in the room, even after I had told th«n to cease, without punish- 
ing for it, though it has made my blood boil many a time. I don't see 
that I was hasty either. It is of no use to sit and talk— talk, as I have 
done ; the only way I know of for breakiog a bad habit is to take it 
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by the throat the moment you see it, and then strangle it. Humph, I 
oould hang myself for two pins ; and 'twould be a comfortable feeling to 
what this is too* To think that after all I have done for their improye- 
mentf and the patienoe with whi4h I have borne their peryerseness, I 
should reap this return. If they'd had that abominable old Belcher, who 
thrashed me so the last winter I went to sf^ool, they might have had 
reason to complain. It is trua I broke his role, and I don't blame him 
lor punishing me for it, but then he did the same thing himself the day 
before. It was that that annoyed me. He enjoyed wrestling as well as 
any boy in the school, and would as soon wrestle in the schoolrroom as 
anywhere else although he had forbidden it, but beoause I did the same — 
well Belcher is n*t me and I am not James. I never was so inconsistent 
as he was. I forbade running ajround the room and don't remember that 
I ever showed the least inclination to do so myself^ but the children do 
seem at times to be possessed with the spirit that made that herd of 
swine commit suicide. Well, 1 hare begun and now I'll finish the thing 
for there is nothing like putting one's foot down hard, once for all. I 
have been too easy with them. Not a day passed la«t week without soniC 
of them racing around over desks and everything. It is time it was 
stopped. They seemed to think they were to do as they pleased, and be- 
cause I stopped them they think me mad, that I have an awful temper, 

and other pleasing things. I'll make some of them but that wont 

do, 'twill only make the matter worse. I feel too yezed to live. I won- 
der if they ever will like me again. I can't do anything with them' now. 
They have lost all desire to please or improve. Our recitations have no 
life at all. The children seem to be afraid. I w^sh I had not been so 
hasty. I ought to have been more strict at first, then there would havo 
been no chance to be hasty. No doubt that James thinks the same of 
me that I did of old Belcher, and he is about right. I ought to be firmer. 
I might have known that if I allowed them to break my rules before my 
sight they would soon care nothing about them. Oh dear 1 this is one 
way of becoming an experienced teacher 1 suppose. I understand the 
rules of firmness now. *But, there, bought wit is the best wit ; though 
this is rather dear. I've paid a week of misery for it already, and shall 
pay more yet. 'Tis no use to grieve though, so I'll try to win them again; 
may be I can do it; but at any rate I have no right to grumble if the 
thistles do hurt my feet when t sowed the seed. ^*^ 



A certain writer boasts that he dirtots all his shots at error. It is all 
he has to shoot at, for he never gets within gun-shot of truth. 

"B natural" is called the key-note to good breeding. 
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POINTS OP COMPASS— LINJtS ON THE MAP. 

It 10 imfOftAnt thftt all slodMito itt flMgrftpbj aadentand weU tod 
thoravf hlj ibe polnte of oMipMt aad tiw'meMiai^ of the lines of latHode 
and longitade, and the great eitelea. Teaeh then tiiat latitode is not 
imagiiiaKy bat evidaiioe on the map of north and south, and all the evi* 
denoe we have* Hovr eommon it ie to hear Cape FarweU described ss 
tfie S. £. point of Qreenlaad, when it is the eoutiiem point, and thai 
portion of Afda nsnallj. Aland on flMpe of the Western Hemisphere as 
North- Weet of North Ameriea, when it is West. 

Teaoh a thorough knowledge of these lines and why the curre is so 
much greater near the poles than near the equator. Teach also the use 
of the tropic and polar eiroles. Teaeh what phenomena occur annually 
there in the gceat economy of nature. Tour pupils will relish such a 
lesson and feel as if getting pay for their woi^-^a Tery desirable feeliog. 

Ask your adTanoed classet in Geography if they were standing at 
either of the poles which way from them would be north, southi east and 
west. Let Uiem study a few di^s and if a correct answer is not {^ven, 
illustrate with the globe that at the north pole there is no north, and at 
the Bonth pole there is no south, and that east and west is a circle passing 
around their feet— in other words that at the north pole it is all south 
whicheTtf way they turn, and vice yerea. Feed your class upon some of 
the many wonders of the world^its physical facts, ant less upon stale 
tortured definitions. 

<< Blame the oultore, not the soil.** Teaeh ^e use of all yon intro- 
duce, and that nothing imaginary is oomiected with geography, unless 
false. W. H. G. 

Fort Howard. 

COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE. 

The State's children educated in the State's school with the State's 
money. Let every teacher and every parent wbo loves the State's <diil- 
dren, labor to have the State's law require the attendance of eoery child 
of sound mind and body at the State's or o private school, regnlaily, 
during at least six months per year for five years. 

Such a law is needed to check the cupidity of parents and the waste of 
time, of truant boys, &c. Start the ball— why not f It is a necessity of 
the age. ** An ounce of prevention,'* &o. G. 



Th« Scholae's GoLniir BuLi.— Never do any thing to attract the at- 
tention of another pupil. 
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QUESTIONS FOB DISCUSSION. 

COVPILID FOR THI JOURNAL BT SILLWTN. 

1. What are the beRt methods of instilling studious habitsi and close 
attention in recitations f 

2. How can teachers be fitted to answer the wants and expectations 
of tlie public r 

3* Ought the sex^s to be educated together ? 

4. How far is the teacher responsible for his pupils out of school ? 

5. How far are teachers responsible for the success or failure of their 
tohools? 

6. How can parents, teachers and pupils best co-operate for the good 
order, thorough instruction, and the agreeableness of the school f 

7. How much should parents depend on teachers to correct the ill 
habits and dispositions of their children ? 

8. Should emulation, by means of prizes and rewards, be excited to 
induce pupils to earnest application f 

9. Should children at home or in school be punished by the infliction 
of bodily pain, or by any special mortification f 

10. How far should pupils in school be allowed to choose and direct 
their studies t 

11. Are our sohools doing all that they might and ought to do to pre« 
yent the increase of crime ? 

12. Where andrhow should the young pass their evenings ? 

13. What should be done by parents in relation to the Ticions chil- 
dren of their neighbors ? 

14. What combined movements of towns or neighborhoods could be set 
into operation to effect a reform in youthful habits and manners f • 

15. How shall delicacy of feeling be cultured, and propriety of con* 
duot be maintained between the sexes at school, and also in a neighbor- 
hood generally ? 

10. When, how, and by what means may we ascertam the trade or 
profession for which a youth is best adapted?' 

17. How jhall reverence for parents, and respect for aJl who are 
worthy of it, best be cultivated in children, without that fbar, distance 
and coldness, that too often prevail? 

18. How can parents and tea9hers best retain the entire confidence of 
children consistently with due authority f 

19. How can children be most snocessfaUy tMmted ta self govemaMnt 
over their appetites and passions, as becomes every Christian disciple f 

20. How shall truthfulness and thorough integrity of character be 
inooloated and established f 
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21. What is the best method of correcting vanity and pride, and also 
the prevalent and early manifested preference of external show over ham- 
ble merit ? 

22. How may the propensity to anger be corrected) and a uniform se- 
renity of temper be induced ? ' - 

23. At what age, and in what manner should the first religions 
impressions be made; and how shall that religious culture be continued? 

24. What is the relation of the home to the Sabbath school; and bow 
far is it the nursery for the church ? 

25. What is the cause of the early decay of female health in this 
country ; and what is the remedy ? 

26. What is the effect of much of the light reading of the present 
day on the character of the young ; and what is to be done with reference 
thereto ? 

27. What effect have luxuries for the palate .on the physical health of 
children ; and what effect on their moral welfare ? 

28. By what criterions can we ascertain the abilities and quaMoations 
of candidates for the teacher's office ? ^ 

29. Should a military spirit be encouraged among the pupils of our 
common schools? 

30. In what way can a teacher most successfully impart monl in- 
struction in school ? • 

31. Should moral instruction be a stated exercise, or be only inci- 
dentally introduced ? 

32. Should physical culture be made one of the regular branches of 
instruction in our common schools ? 

33. How can pupils be best taught good manners ? 

34. Are our courses of study and methods of teaching suffidently 
practical ? 

35. What disposition should a teacher make of his time out of school 
hours ? 

36. What is the true philosophy of school government ? 

37. What motives and incentives to study ought to be appealed to ? 

38. Are public examinations and exhibitions advisable ?^ 
39« Can teaching be reduced to a science ? 

40. Do the good morals of a community depend on its intelligence ? 

41. Does the stability of a nation depend on the universal diffusion 
of knowledge among its people I 

42. Does the pecuniary prosperity of a nation depend on the eduos* 
tion of its people? 

43. What are the prominent defects of text books ? 

44. What U the best method of teaching by the use of olject lessons ? 
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45. How can the cordial co-operation of parents be best secured ? 

46. What are the prominent caases of failure in teaching ? 

47. What rules ought a teacher to make at the commencement of his 
school ? 

48. What are the causes of the declining health of students and pro- 
fessional men ; and the remedies ? 

49. Bj what means can teachers best succeed in keeping their pupils 
profitably employed ? 

50. What kind of physical education is best a<iapted for introduction 
into the school room ? 



PHYSIOLOGY IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Not ages back in the world's history it was deemed sufficient for the 
benefit of all if the physician understood physiological laws. Other 
classes rested content in ignorance scarcely knowing — if indeed they 
were aware aware of possessing those necessary aozilaries to the vital 
apparatus— whether the lungs found lodgment in the chest, or cranium, 
whether arteries extended to or from thehearfc, or whether a person under 
an attack of gout should take brandy or baths. But Although <<the 
world moves" and at the present time the dissemination of knowledge of 
this science is unprecedented, yet a subject so fraught with interest to all 
should be far better understood by the masses. 

If a labor-saving or other machine be in the possession of an individual 
he sets himself to the task of studying its construction, that he may be 
better able to take care of it, to keep it in a proper condition to work 
saccessfuUy, and also that he may know what should be done, if by use 
or accident it becomes worn or injured. Nor does he consider the time 
lost which he thus spends. The more intimate his acquuntance with the 
operations of each part cf the machine, the less time must he employ in 
ascertaining the cause, and applying the remedy, if any of the functions 
cease to be performed, or are performed irregularly. The more perfect 
his knowledge of it is, the less likely will it be that repairs will be re- 
quired. His increased knowledge will enable him to conduct the opera- 
tions of the machine so much more skillfully, that periods of inaction or 
irregular action will be less frequent. 

The great Architect has given into the possession of every soul,. a com- 
plicated, delicate and beautiful machine, admirably fitted to perform all 
the offices for which it was designed. If proper care is not taken of the 
delicate structure, it speedily becomes so disarranged and unfit for me, 
as to oause the possessor great inconvenience and unhappiness, and often 
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this TAloable posBesBion is entisBly deatroyedi through laok of wisdom 
which there is no reason the possessor should not haye. In ordor to un- 
derstand how to take care of this wonderful machine we must learn some- 
thing of Anatomj; Physiology and Pathology, and also as far as possible 
the effect of all tbiogs in nature upon health and disease. Erory intelli- 
gent should should understand these thingSi — and indeed no person is 
very intelligent who does not understand them. They do not require 
the great amount of time and fatiguing mental exertion which more ab* 
struse subjects do, but i^ is in the pow^r of e2Z classes to learn those general 
principles by which health may be preservedi and also those laws by which 
a person should be governed in the restoration of health when by disease 
or accident it has been lost. What reason can be urged why the farmer 
should not know as much concerning the beautiful mechanism of his own 
living body, as of the construction of his inanimate plow, or reaper? 
Why should not the saUor steering the gallant vessel over ocean's vraves 
learn something of his own frail bark ? And why may not the mother 
who gazea with tear-filled eyes upon that infant form she clasps, thinking 
of other cherished ones who slumbered there before, whose eyes she 
saw closed on earth before, why may she not know, those laws establish- 
ed by our Creator, which are '^ perfect as he is perfect,*' and which if 
broken will tear that little loved form from her dinging arms, make 
another sickening wound in her heart, and in the churchyard another little 
mound? 

If we would make a knowledge of Physiological laws general, how coald 
this end be more suooessfuUy accomplished, than by instituting the prac- 
tice of teaching Physiolpgy in oar Common Schools ? It is not enough 
that this subject receives a moderate degree of attention in our Colleges, 
and High Schools. But compaicatively few of Earth,'8 children are edu- 
cated in institutions of this kin4. The nnisses recejive all the intellectual 
traimng they ever have in the Public School. Then let th^ most useful 
branches be taught here, Phy/»olo4sy uo less than Arithnietic. Under 
the present system, third grade teachers— wtich are I regret to say the 
most numerous class— are not required to understand the most general 
principles of this science. Shall this order of things forever continae ? 
Forbid it leading spirits in educational projects. E. T. L. 



OBEDIENCE TO ORGANIC LAWS. 

Perhaps some may think that the importance of obedience to the or- 

, ganic laws has been insisted on more than the subject required. Snch 

an idea is natural enough, considering that an exposition of these laws 

forms no part of ordinary educatioui and that obedience to them 19 en- 
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joined by no human anthority. There is no trace of them in the statute- 
book, none in the catechisms issued by authority of the Church ; and you 
rarely, if ever, hear them mentioned as laws of Odd, by his servants who 
teaoh his will from the pulpit. Nay, eyen the general tongue of soeiety, 
which allows few subjects to escape temark, is silent with regard to than. 
Hence, it is probable that the importance of obeying the organic laws 
nOLj to some appear to be OTer-esptimated in these Lectures. But the 
timv^rsal silence which prevails in society has its source in ignorance. 
Physiology is still unknown ^o nineteen twentieths even of educated 
persons, and to the mass it is a complete t^rra ineognita. Even by medi- 
cal men it is little studied as a practical science, and the idea of its bene- 
fioial applieation as a guide to human conduct in general, is only now 
beginning to enage their attention. If to all this we add, that until 
Phrenology was discovered, the dependence of mental talents and diepo- 
eitiooB on cerebral ^development was scarcely even suspected — ^and tiiat 
belief in this truth is still far front being universal— the silence which 
prevails with respect to the organic laws, and neglect of them in prac- 
tice, will not seem very ufkaceountable. — Gambia Moral Philosophy/, 



GRADATION AND COURSE OF INSTRUCTION FOR 
COMMON SOHOOLSw 

Mr. Editob: — I have had several reasons for delaying my articles upon 
the above subject ; but the most important has been to allow time for 
testing the principal points, in the country schools. 

The teachers who have thoroughly followed the classification proposed, 
claim the best of results, and although it seems generally correct, a fbw 
amendments are proposed, one or two of which fall in that part of the 
plan already sent to the Journal. 

A few, however, claim that more is required than can be taught in 
in large country schools, on account of the great number of classes, but 
as no definite time is named for the work of any class or grade, the objec* 
tion must be groundless. The system only proposes to set forth the 
proper method of teaching the various, subjects, in their proper order ; 
and introduce a regular system of gradatioii of pupils. It calls on as to 
do what we do, right, but the aimount done must depend upon our skill 
and the circumstances under which we act. 

The following is designed as a substitute for ntimber four in Arithme- 
tic, at the bottom of page 213 of the present volume. By means of ob- 
jects, pupils should learn to perform all problems of addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and divison, that can bis constructed from the num- 
bez« to twdve, producing no result greater than twelve. For example. 
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we will suppose the olass are learidog the problems of (he number ux. 

Teacher : How many are one, one, one, one, and one ? How maoy 
are two, two and two ? three and three T five and one one ? four and two ? 
one and five, &o., for addition. How many is six less one ? fi?e less two? 
four less three? fto., for sabtraotioii. How many ones in six? How 
many are six times one ? Twee in six ? Three times two ? Twioe three ? 
Threes in six ? and so on with all nombers firom one to twelve indosive, 
making the pupils familiar with all the problems of these kinds that caa 
be produced, and should be performed by the the aid of objeots. Teach- 
ers can requirb the olass to bring kernels of oorn or beans, peas or peb- 
bles. Teachers that have tried the pirn find no trouble about the objecto. 
Ohildren bring them with the greatest satisfaction and never forget daily 
to bring one or two new ones as is required ; and while they would 
others be idle or in mischief, much time is profitably employed in work- 
ing questions of their own. It is proposed also, that this olass learn 
what is meant by halves and fourths. In presenting these ideas let the 
teacher make use of a knife and of such objeots as the children axe ask- 
ed tb bring for the purpose. Also by the use 'of the common objects let 
them divide any and all numbers as high as they are able into these 
fractional parts, 

A similar change is proposed for class B, grade 1st, that they shoald 
proceed with problems in the four mlee to (18) eighteen, and in the same 
manner as above described for class A ; and that they should be taught 
the meaning of halves, thirds, tourths, and fifths. 

A word on Geography, olass B. It is said that one hundred miles is 
too high for pupils of such an age and advancement ; but if a scholar 
can comprehend one object and a hundred of any kind, why not one mile 
and a hundred as well ? But if on trial it should seem too much for the 
youthful mind, less distances can of course be selected. 

ORADB SXOOND, CLASS A. 

Studies: Language, Arithmetic, Geography, with oral instruction apon 
common things by the aid of objects. 

Language with book. 

McGuffey's First Reader or some equivalent book of another series, 
(usually the Primer) should be half completed by this olass. 

Some little di£Giculty will be experienced ia passing to the printed word, 
but the prudent teacher will foresee the evil and frequently exhibit the 
printed page. Most teachers, however, who have experience upon the 
point, claim that there is little or no trouble from this change. 

As the pupils are already familiar with a hundred and fifty words taken 
from the book they are about to read, and also familiar with many sen- 
tences containing these words they will very soon learn to read undor- 
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standingly the interesting stories of their lessons. Great care shoald be 
exercised lest they adranoe too fast. Each lesson shoald be read with 
perfectly natural yoi<fe. modulation and rapidity. No pupil should be al* 
lowed to spell a word out while reading, and no pupil should be allowed 
to read a sentence until every word is familiar. Beading is an exercise 
by itself and learning words another. Scholars acquire their bad habits 
by trying to read what they do not understand. Great pains should be 
taken to oultivate observation and the sight of the eye, that peculiar 
sight necessary for a correct reader. When children read and re-read a 
a lesson many times they are apt to utter the sentences without seeing 
the words clearly and thus become blundering readers. To "avoid this, 
require them frequently to pronounce the words of their lessons back- 
ward. Each lesson ought to be printed upon the slate one or more times 
Its the teacher sees fit, and if the pupils are required to do their work 
neatly, there will arise many advantages. They will cultivate form, gain 
a familiarity with words and letters, learn to spell and to occupy their 
time. 

While the class are reading the first half of their book, the teacher 
should continue to select the new words in advance of them until all the 
words of the book have been presented, and these words should be treat- 
ed as before described for grade 1st. Not more than three hundred words 
, I think, will be found in McGuffey's First Reader. 

▲RITHMKTIG WITHOUT BOOK. 

It is proposed that the class learn, 

1. The ten Arabic characters so that they can name them at sight, 
make them upon the slate and readily count out the number of objects 
represented by each, 

2. To count by twos to a hundred, saying 2, 4, 6, 8, &c., or 1, 3, 5, 
7, and thus be able also to add two to, or subtract it from, any number 
to a hundred. 

To perform all possible problems in the four rules to the number twen- 
ty.four as before described. It is designed that these problems should 
be performed by the use of objects, *>but the teacher ought as soon as the 
pupils can comprehend numbers abstractly, to have the operations carried 
on mentally without the use of objects. 

4. To count out the fractional parts of numbers not going higher in 
numbers than twenty-four or farther in fractions than |. 

GSOGSAPHr WITHOUT BOOK. 

Draw upon the blackboard a map of the school district showing the 
location of the important objects, such as county highways, village or 
city streets, of dwelling houses, churches, school house, ponds or lakes. 
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erteks or billsy VAUeys^ &o. Teaeh the proper direeiioui on the map 
and ae far as poasible explain the varioas distances. Also show vhat 
distiiots or wards of city lie aroQn4* * 

Bequire piipUs to draw the same npon the slate until it can be done 
readily by memory. Ask not less than fifty qoestioos from the map, as 
follows : What are the different directions on the map, indading eight, 
north, north-east, east, soath*east, &o. What are the distanoes and di- 
rections of Tarioos objects from the school-house ? What is a school- 
honse^ school district, dwelling-house, highway, street, hill, valley, 
mountain, creek, river, pond, marshes, swamps, &o., &c., calling up 
however nothing except what may come under their observation within 
the district mapped. 

ORADB 8X00NO, CLAM B.— LANOnACtt. 

Finish the first reading book, proceeding in aH respects as in dsss A. 
Not less ^han a hundred new words should be taught the class all token 
firom the first part of the second reading book. These words should all 
be placed upon the black board and printed, spelled and used in sentenoes 
as thoroughly as described for younger classes. Pupils should often be 
required to read their lessons from the slate, as this will secure greater 
care in their printing. 

ABITHBITIO. 

1- Write the numbers to fifty, using the Arabic characters. 

2. Oount by threes to a hundred, saying, 3, 6, 9, or 2, 5, 7, 10, &c., 
thus enabling the class to add three to, or subtract it from any mimber 
from 1 to a 100. 

3. Teach all integral problems in the four rules that can be oonstract- 
ed from numbers, to thirty. In this exercise, no result should be greater 
than thirty, and no number, used as multiplier or divisor, or to be added 
or subtracted, should be greater than nine. 

4. The pupils should learn to find the fractional parts of this anmbers 
to thirty, not going beyond li. *<» 

GXOaRAPHT. 

The teacher should draw upon the blackboard a map of the town in 
which the district is situated, and lay it off in squares, showing the see- 
tions. Indicate on the map all the principal streams of water, bodies 
of water, ponds or lakes, hills^ valleys, swamps, springs as sources of 
streams. Locate the different school-houses, churches, roads, villages or 
cities, and any and all important features of the town. 

The pupil should be taught to draw the same upon their slates and 
and to define the word map and all that the map re|>re8ents. 

This class should also learn the meaning of a Unear inch, a squaie 
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inchy linear foot, square fbot; linear yod> equate rod, of the aere, quarter 
section, section and town. 

It will be neceesary for the teacher of a city school asually, to presetit 
a map of the city, instead of a town. 

All of the above can easify be taught from diagrams on l^e board. 

OBJECT LX880M8. 

It is impossible to give any thing definite upon this point, but all the 
objects brought to view in the reading and geography lessons should be 
made subjects of familiar conyersatioa, and should for the present con- 
stitute the ground work of such instruction. 

When the members of the class in a thorough examination prove them- 
selves familiar with all the studies of grades 1st and 2d, they are pre- 
pared to enter upon the studies of grade 3d. A. P. 
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Solution of Problem 18.— Let ~ ~. -4 be fractions in their lowest 
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terms, and let — = 

y 


their least^common multiple. 


Then ^ X A = 
y a 


whole number. 


X d __ 


u it 


^x/ = 

y « 


u a 



Now it is evident that two fraetions midtipKed together eannot pro- 
duce an integer, unless by cancelation, eaii^ denominator becomes unity. 
Therefore x must be made a multiple of n, b, 4ind c^ and y a factor of 
b, d and /. In order that the result may be the least possible, it is evi- 
dent that X must be the least multiple, and y the greatest divisor. 
Hence 

EuLE. — Divide the least common multiple of the numerators by the 
greatest common divisor of the denoqiinators. 8. LiTTLEriXLD. 

JPlymotUh. 

Another Solution of Problem 28.— Suppose the field to be divided Into 
triangles whose bases shall each be one rod in length by lines radiatlnig 
from the center. Then by the conditions each triangle must oontain 
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16 acres, or 2560 rods. The aKItade of a triangW.is eqaal to double 
the quotient of the area divided by the base. Therefore the altitude of 
these triangles is 5120 rods, whioh is the radius of the field. Double the 
radius = 10240, the diameter of the field ; therefore the area of the field 
equals 10240 x 3.14159 x 2560 = 8235489.C896 rods = 514718,1056 
acres. Albibt H. Southwobth. 

Mondavi. 

Solution of Problem 29. —If 30 men in 40 hours can dig 80 cubic 
yards, one man, in one hour, can dig ^ of ^ of 80 = y^ of a yard ; 
and one man who is stronger in the ratio of 4 to 5, can, in one hoar, dig 
I of ^ = ^ of a yard ; but if the ground is harder in the ratio of 8 to 
9, he can in one hour dig only f of j^ = 2^ of a yard, and in 90 hours 
he can dig 90 times -^^ = 6} yards. Hence 120 -^ 6| = 18 = the num. 
ber of men required. P. Bronson. 

Wt/ocena. 

Solution of Problem 80. — During the first 86 seconds the velocity of 

the man will be greater than that of the train and during the 87th second 

they will move at the same rate ; but after that time the velocity of the 

man will be less than that of the train. At the end of 87 seconds the 

man will be just 99 inches behind the train, and that is the minimum 

distance required. They will, consequently, never meet. 

School Tbaghbb. 

Solution of Problem 31. — Let x = radius of the ball, y = distance 
of its center from the bottom of the glass, and z = radius of the water's 
surface. Then ^px* = solidity of the ball, and i p z^ (« + y) = 
solidity of ball plus solidity of water, p being equal to 3.1416. By the 
question y x Jj? x (|)' x 6 = ||? = solidity of the water. Hence we 
have the equation ip9^ (x + y) — t p «• = |i> ; or, z' {x + y) — 4iB* 

= y (1). By similar triangles we have aj : y :: | : i/[6'+ C|)'], 

and 2 « : « + y :: 5 : 6. Consequently y = V x, and » = | a?. Placing 
these values of y and e in equation (1), and reducing we find x = 1.222+ • 

PUaeant Spring. ^ Discipulus. 

Solution of Problem 32. — Let x represent the width and depth of the 
ditch; then (x denoting feet) 4 (a; + 10) x* = 100 square feet, or a?' + 10 
aj« = 25 ; therefore a: = 1.48+ . .See Horner's method of solving higher 
equations. School Tbachbb. 

Solution of Problem 33. — The greatest common divisor of the sides of 

the lot is 7f . Hence 7| feet = the length of reqilired boards. 

*"■ School Tbachbb. 
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Solution of Problem 34. — Let the required ratio be denoted by ^ : 5, 
and Msame A>B. Put J ^ = 107|, then § ^ — 107 J, = 2 x 107 J 

= 4 JJ; hence, 7 X 2 x 107f ^ jj^ ^^^ ^ ^ ^^^ ^ ^ Therefore 

5 
-4 : 5 :: »/ : 5, or ^ : J5 :: 14 : 25. J. E, 0. 

Solution of Problem 35.— Let x = half the sam borrowed. Then 

Jl + i?_ - gx ^ = 96 ; or, i?5. - i^ = JL = 96. 
100 100 100 ' ' 100 100 100 

Henoe x = 2400, and 2s = 4800, the number of dollars borrowed. 



Solution of Problem 36. — ^Let 
ABC represent the triangle, A B 
= 15, ^ C + ^ B = 25, and the 

angle -4 5 C= 135.° Produce A B if i~ 

to 2> and draw C D perpinduclar to ^ 2> ; then the angle C B D = 
180«> — 135«^ = 45°, and therefore B D = D C. Let a? = ui (7, 25 — « 
== CB, mdyz=z BD = DC; then we have x^ = (15 + yy + y», and 

40 




(25 — «)• = 2 y'. From these equations we obtain y = 

Hence25-^a? = ^^/^^. ==(yB,anda? = 25-i^^^ = iC 
5^2+3 5 |/2 + 3 



5^2 + 3' 
= AG. 
Avicvs. 



Solution of Problem ZS. — Let 2x = the doctor's age, then x = mine. 
y(2 « + « + 29 + 8) + 32 = iu. 2 « + « + 29 + 8 = (2a; — 32)' 

= 4«» — 128 « + 1024. Hence** — 2?L« = — ??i-. .• . » = 21, 

4 4 » 

and 2aj = 42. Verification.'^ V {!^ 2 + 21 + 29 + 28) + 32 = 2 x 21. 
Phaiant Spring. Discipulus. 

Correction.— In the solution 14, (see March No.) for a? — C E^ read 
aj = C jE? ; in the solution of problem 15, for (200 x = 3aj») dx — o^ 

read (200 x — 3 a;') (2 a; = o, and in the solution of problem 16, 2) ( ^ j 

should be 2 X |-^| • In the note to eolation of problem 19, in the 

May No. the simple interest for m years should be represented by a 
small 8. 
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SUPKESNTSllDKNrS BSIPAETMINT. 



TO TOWN AND DISTRICT CLERKS. 
The issue of Blanks for your Annual Reports will be delayed this year 
till the month of July. 

The State Patronage of the Journal of Education expires with the 
present number. It will be eent therefore hereafter to such sohool-offioen 
only as subscribe for it. 

J. L. PiCKAKD; State Stq>t. Pub, Irut. 
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PATBIOTISM IN THE SCHOOLS. 

Just at this time, the following remarks, found in the last Report of Hon. 
W. H. Wells, Superintendent of Schools in Chicago, are appropriate. The im- 
portance of the inculcation of lofty and generous sentiments of Patriotism in 
our sohools^ (as distingaished from the narrow dogmas of mere partizanship) 
will be more felt in the future than it has b^n in the past : 

'* The Common School system of this country is the admiration of the dyilized 
world. The wisdom of centuries has been employed in laying its foundations, 
and upon these has arisen a system of public instruction which is the grand pal- 
ladium of our existence as a free people. 

To UE of the present generation, this rich possession comes by inheritance ; 
and there is danger that we shall under-estimate the importance of transmitting 
it in its highest perfection to our succecBOfs. We gaze with delight upon tiie 
beauty and symmetry of the superstructure, and seldom stop to enquire whether , 
we have a duty to discbarge in guarding and preserving its foundation stones. 
In possession of the present, we are in danger of forgetting our obligations to the 
past, and our resposibility to the future. 

The essential and central idea of a amunon Khooif is that of a school for in- 
struction in branches of common iaterett and proJU^ and from which all subjects 
of a partisan or sectarian character are forever ezduded. Here is common 
ground, on which all may unite. Whatever party or sect may have the ascend- 
ency, it occasions no conflict or disturbance here, so long as we abide by these 
ftmdamental principles. But We need to have delar and well defined views of 
what these principles are. The line between subjects which are appropriate in 
in the school, and those which have no place there, should be plainly and sharply 
drawn. ' 
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Our common schools are sustained and oontroUed by the State. Oat of this 
relation grow duties to the State which are. paramount to all others. Whaterer 
else may be neglected, patriotism and love of countrj) loyalty to the constitu- 
tion and government, should be thoroughly and constantly inculcated. Pupils 
should learn what treasures ot blood -our national existence has cost They 
should study the constitution till its teaching become a part of their own exist- 
ence. They should be taught to feel that when the government is in peril, no 
personal sacrifice to save it can be too great. 

Lessons oi^ patriotism should frequently be drawn from the lives of illustrious 
men, whose names adorn the pages of our country's history. Patriotic songs 
are nowhere more appropriate than in the school-room. In no other way can 
love of country be more effectually or more easily taught, than through the me- 
dium of song. 

Such are some of the lessons whi6h should be taught in every school, and 
the teacher who neglects to impart them is false to the trust committed to him, 
and unworthy the name he bears.** 

At the last meeting of the Massachusetts State Teachers' Association was dis- 
cussed the question, *' What kind of Instruction in our Schools will serve to in- 
crease the Loyalty and Patriotism ot the American people?" and after many ap- 
propriate things said, the question arose, " What is the next step to be taken by 
Educators to secure the highest interests of education in the Commonwealth?" 
— whereupon Hon. Emory Washburn said : i 

^ The great want of our country is hi this very matter of a national sentiment 
and feeling. Our children are trained to be good merchants, and mechanics, and 
manufacturers, and professional men — ^but not to be good Americana. They are 
taught to be quick and sensitive to mercantile honor, and jealous of their charac- 
ter as business or professional men. But they can camly hear their country re- 
viled, and leave to others to defend her honor and good name. We want to be edu- 
ated as a people to a true national sensitiveness. We want to have added to what is 
now taught as an iatellectual exercise, an ever present, ever active sentiment of 
lore and devotion to our country. We need something in this country which 
aDBwerB to Loyalty in the govcamments of the old world. There the people are 
so much accustomed to look to their rulers for the favors they exy'oy, that a feel* 
ing of affection and respect gcows up in return for the benefits bestowed upon 
them by a King, or some other pectonation and embodiment of national 
severity. But here, our Govenmeiiit is an abstraction— an idea— while its 
functionaries are changed so often that we hav^ next to nothing by which we 
naturally attach to it anything like sentiment or feelmg. 

This nationality of sentiment and feeluag is, in my judgment, the thing W6 
want more than anything else in the education of the public mind and heart. 
To reach it and accomplish it is, as it seems to me, the next great step to be 
taken by the educators of our land to secure the highest interests of educa- 
tion." 
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CirtL EDUOATiON.-^ProC O. VT. Hosa, Editor of the Indiana ScfuxA Jowmdl, 
who agitated this subject somewhat in the National Teachers' Association last 
summer, still keeps it moving. To this end he begins the publication of the 
Constitution of the United States in his May number, and calls upon his readers 
to study it. There is need for this. "Vf e Baippened some time ago to be present 
at an examination of teachers. In ordinary matters it was respectable ; but 
when it came to Government, not more than two out of a dozen bad any but 
vague and indefinite ideas, even how the President of the United States is elect- 
ed. It is probably safe to say that the knowledge of five teachers out of six is . 
very deficient on this whole subject ; and probably it will be, unless they are re- 
quired to pass a creditable examination upon it. Then it should be made an in- 
dispensable branch of instruction in every public school. 

iKSTBUcnoN IN Gyhnasxios. — By reference to the advertisement on another 
page, our readers will observe that a new and important educational enterp^ 
for the north-west has been inaugurated in Chicago. It will be seen that Hon. 
W. H. Wells is President, and that Hon. J. L. Pickard and ProC H. Pomeroy of 
this State are among the members, of the Board of Trustees, which is a sufficient 
guaranty that the enterprise is worthy of patronage . Three of the Instructors 
are graduates we learn of Dr. Dlo Lewis' Institution, in Boston, and the system 
of Kew Gymnastics which he first introduced with so much success to the 
American public, will be taught here^ with adaptations and improvements es- 
|>ecially designed ^ meet the wants of the school-room. Teachers who have it 
in their power to attend the Course, will no doubt secure a most important ad- 
dition to their means of usefulness, not to overlook the benefit to their own health. 
We earnestly commend the subject also to school boards and institutions of learn- 
ing, believing they would do well to send one of their teachers to acquire the 
advantages of the Course for the benefit of all concerned. It will be seen that 
valuable Lectuies will be given by the Professors of the Chicago Medical College, 
and instruction in Yocal Gymnastics by Prof. Booth. Altogether the scheme is 
very attractive, and will, we doubt not, be well patronized. 

Hon. J. L. PiOKABD.— This gentleman is at this time on a visit with his wife 
at the paternal home in Maine We wish him a pleasant visit and safe return* 
Says the Editor of the Minnesota School Driend, after a flying visit to the Insti- 
tute held hi April at Biver Falls, where he met our State Supermtendent» ** He 
has so lilted the schools of Wisconsin, dttring the term of his office, that the 
teachers of that State are talking of making him a fixture in his present poaitjon." 

CoL. MoMtnn. — ^We learn that this gentleman has been offered and may pro- 
bably accept, the Principalship of the Winona Normal School, in Minnesota. 
He declines the appointment in Washington Territory, on account of the feeble 
health of his wife. 

YisiT Kkturnbd. — The JanesviUe Teachers, to the number of about twenty, 
returned the visit of the Madison Teachers the other day, and appeared to have 
a pleasant tune. Intermingled gracefully among the lady-teachers, at a recep- 
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tion given at the residence of J. C. Carpenter, Esq., our present acting Major, 
we saw the tall military form of Qapt Lockwood, and a sprinkling of other eda- 
cational soldiers, as A4jt. Craig and Capt. Allen. 

Lost and Found — ^In moving our office last winter, several communications 
were displaced, but have come to light in season for this number. This will be 
a sufficient explanation we hope to the writers. 

OUB BDUCATIGNAL SOLDIBBS. 

There appears to be a very strong rally of School Officers, Teachers and Stu- 
dents for service, as '* Hundred Days Men." The 40th Begiment, organizing 
as we write, at Camp Bandall, under Col. W. A. Rat, of Delavan, is largely 
made up of this material. Prof. Samuel Fallows, of Lawrence University, is 
lAeut Colonel, and A. J. Craig, Asst. State Supt, is Adjutant. Companies have 
been recruited in part, in the State University, Lawrence University, and Beloit 
Coll^^, commanded by Profl C. H. Allen, Mr. J. Hauser and Mr. S. M. Allen. 
Milton Academy turns out a whole company we believe, under Mr. Twinmg, one 
of the Teachers. S. T. Lockwood, Principal of the High School, brings a com- 
pany from Janesville, which includes many of his students. A. J. Cheney, 
Supt of Walworth county, brings in a company, J. TSL Purdy, Supt. of Jefferson 
county, brings a squad, and Prof. E. H. Hobart, of Bara1)oo Collegiate Institute 
brings another. A. J. Slye, Supt. of Iowa county, is also on hand for duty. 

D. Gr. Purman, Supt. of Grrant county, is to" be Lieut. Colonel of the 41st 
Begiment, composed of the 2d and 4th Militia Begiments, and of the former of 
which he was Colonel. B. Graham, Supt. of Kenosha county, commands a Com. 
pany in the 89th, and H. A* Graylord, Principal of one of the ward schools in 
Kenosha, is 2d Lieutenant. Large numbers of teachers and students are re- 
sponding to the call, whose names we cannot now indicate. 

Principal Whitford, of Milton Academy, has been very active in recruiting 
men for service. 

STATE TEAOHEBS' ASSOCIATION. 

We learn from the President, Prof. 0. H. Allen, that the Executive Committee 
have indefinitely postponed the Annual Meeting, which usually takes place 
about the 1st of August. Among the reasons for this is the refusal of the Bail 
Boads to grant the usual free return tickets, and the more imperative one that 
so many of our Teachers and County Superintendents are to be off in the *^ Hun- 
dred Days " Campaign. They will hold an Association in the neighborhood of 
" Dixie," to enlighten the rebels. ^ 

Caufobnia.— A Bill has passed the Legislature, amending the School Law of 
the State, which in some of its features ia quite in contrast ^ith our Legislation 
—-or non-legislation, as the case may be. An annual appropriation of $8,000 
for the State Normal School is provided for; each Ooonty Superintendent is to 
BubBcribe for as many copies of a State Educational Journal as will be necessaiy 
to supply one to each school-board under his jurisdiction; an annual ad wdvrem 
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tax of five cents on each one hundred dollara* valae of taxable property is to be 
levied in each county. 

Tlie State Board of Examiners grant three grades of certificates. Applicants 
for State diplomas and for first grade certificates are examined in the following 
branches: Orthograpy, reading and elocution, penmanship, arithmetic, geography, 
—physical, political, and mathematical, Bnglish grammar, and analysis, history 
of the IJuited States, government of the United States, physiology and hygiene, 
natural philosophy, algebra, methods of teaching, general questions. Applicants 
for third grade certificates are examined in the above named studies, excepting 
algebra and natural philosphy. * 

TTAiiff^g. — ^Here an Educational Journal, published at Leavenworth, has been 
in operation, as we learn from some of our cotemporaries, since January last, 
though a copy has not yet come to hand. Thus do the newer States push for- 
ward in the race. 

MiyxBSOTA. — The State Teachers' Association will be held at Red Wiug, on 
the 34th of August, and continue in session two days. It was proposed that 
the time of our own Association at La Crosse be so fixed that members of the 
two bodies could exchapge visits. As our Meeting is to be postponed, we re- 
commend all who want a pleasant summer trip, to attend the meeting at Red 
Wing, via the Milwaukee and Prairie du Chien Railway and the Missi^ppi 
steamers. 

At the Annual Meeting of the American Normal School Association, at Con- 
cord, K H., last August, a Committee consisting of Professor A. Crosby, Rev. B. 
G. Northrop, and Mrs. George A. Walton, was appointed to arrange for the cel- 
ebration of the twenty-fiflh anniversary of the organization of the first Normal 
School in this country. The celebration will occur in Framingham, on Friday, 
July Ist. The oration will be given by Rev. Mr. May of Syracuse, formerly a 
Principal of the School The biennial convention of graduates ol the Framing - 
ham Normal School will be held on the same daf^^'Mata, Ihacher. 

— Recently the gifts to Yale College have reached the munificent sum of 
$526,000. A portion of these gifts are for specific objects named by the gener- 
ous donors, viz : a new College Chapel ; for the erection of a spacious build- 
ing for the occupancy of the Students; for the support of the College preacher ; 
for establishing a professorship of modem languages ; and in aid of agricultural 
and mechanical education. — /&. 

— President Mason of Appleton Univenity, Iowa, has succeeded in raising 
$19,000, to pay the debt of that institutioa.— /&. 

The Ihacher means Lanorence UMvaa^ty, at Appleton, WWooMtn, we presume. 
Tlie Lawienees and Appleton9 oi Boston, are munifioent patrons of good worka^ 
but should not be oonfounded. 
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N>W ToBK.— We learn from the JMher thnt '* an act to revise and oonaoli- 
dttte the general acts relating to publio inatmetion " has been paaaed by the Leg- 
idala!^ which will greatly simplify the underataiiding and working of the sohool 
law& A ** Union Free Sohool Law " is re-enaoted, which we snppoee enables 
them Who wish to unite and grade schools jMroperly, and at the same time abolish 
rate bills. The ** Peoples' Oollege" at Qarana is now open Ibr tlie reception of 
students, under an able faoultyi with Be?. AjEftos Brown, LL. D., Principal ; and 
the Tassar Female OoUege at Poughkeepsie^ is to open in September. The 
State Teadiers' Association will meet fai Buflhlo, August 2d, 8d and 4th. 

OswiCK) TsAiimm SoHOOU— The Legislature has made provision for the sup- 
port of this school, making it in effect a second Normal School for the State. It 
will be in charge of E. 0. Sheldon, who baa labored so long and succearfqlly for 
the public schools of Oswego, and will give much prominence to the qnstem of 
Object Teaching. Bach Senatorial district of tlie State may send two pupils, 
free of charge for tuition. The city of Oswego provides the buildmgs and 
the State appropriates $6,000 a year. The course of Instruction will embrace: 
1, Methods; 2, Natural Sciences; 3, I^qfessumdl Instruction. 

Pinrsn.TA]nA.^The State Association will mee^ as we gather from the 
School Joumal, la Blair county, (we presume at Hollidaysbuig,) Aug. 2..«~The 
'joumdlf which gives more matter for the dollar than any of its ootemporarics, is 
obliged to appear without cover, and revoke commissionB and club-rates, to avoid 

diminishing its sice. It states that " Ihrof. Fordyce A. Allen, for several years 

at the head of a flourishing private Normal School and Academy in West Chester, 
has been appointed Principal of the State Normal School at Mansfield, in Tioga 
oounty. His well known executive abilities^ backed by a sufBcieot corps of in- 
structors, will make the Normal School o( the 5th District an efficient institU' 
tioa.'' Mr. Allen is a brother of Prof. Allen, of our State University, and a cap- 
ital leacher. 

Omo.— The Teachers' Association will meet at Toledo, July 6, 6, and 7. The 
MmOUy says "the latch string will be out'* The Association will be organised 
in sections, and Reports limited to fifteen minutes each. This means work. 

£n>iAKA.— A " Normal School Society " has been organized here, wh|ch is to 
hold its first Annual Session at Greensburg^ Decatur County, commencing July 
12, and continuing four weeks. Seventeen prominent educators are to aid in the 
instruction. This seems to be an excellent move. 

DiAf AKD DtniB.— We have received the Twelfth Annual Report of the 
Trustees and Principal of the Wisconsin Institute for the education of the Deaf 
and Dumb, Ibr the year 1868, and we presume we shall fiirther the benevolent 
objects of the Institution by quoting sMbUows : 

" AH the deaf and durfib of the State, between the ages Of twelve and twenty- 
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five yeaxa, are entitled to an eduoation, without charge for board or tqitli^ in 
this Institution, upon complianoe with the rules. No certificate of mj land is 
required for admissiiMa. Persoas, howayer, desirous of placing a pupU in the 
school, should write to the superintendent informing him of the name, age, and 
residence of the mute; the cauas^ if JIfaiown, of deafness, 4». The Supedntond- 
ent will immediately answert stating .the tii»e when the pupil will be received. 
This course is^ in all cases, recpmmco^fl^ though none will be refosed, who oome 
at the oommeDcement of the session. Applications in behalf of persons mora or 
less than the required age, will be ponsidered hy the trustiees, who reserve to 
themselves the right to accept or reject such applicants, as they may deem just 
and proper." 

The Rep(^ of tiie Legislative Visiting Oommittee represents the Asylum as in 
a satis&otory condign. Inquiries should be addressed to J. S. Officer, Piinoi- 
pal, Balavan. 

Books fob Teaohebs. — The advertisement of Messrs. Bliss, Eberha^'d & Fest- 
ner of this city, wHl, we hope, arrest the attention of Teachers. The several 
works embraced in " The Teachers* Libraiy " are too well known to require 
spedal notice^ and some of them at least, should be in the hands of every teacher. 

fimooii OovBBKMXtrF OAfiDS.— In reply to inquiries we would say that We 
fi&ve w» more of these helps to the teacher by us at present. Mr. Atwater has 
issued a ^v and beautifhl edition for this season. Price per single package, 
$1.50 IXL ff' fi* currency. 

AddreesrrJoi^v Atwatxb, Box 4024, Chicago, III 

Mf^W4^sjpa ^ fuj^mx du Chibn B. R. — Our readers will notice ithe diaoge in 
^he Time Table on this .oomfortable and well appointed road. 

S9AW ^ Allen's Q-EoaBA^ST.— :See advertisement on another page. 

Ahxb^o^ Joubkal of KpvQATfOV, — Several successive numbers of this work 

will be devoted in part to brief Histonas of the several State Teachers* Aaaod* 

ations. Hie June number will contain a sketch of the Associations T>f New York 

and lirisoonsin, with short 9iograph^cal Kotices of the several PreeidentB of 

these bodies. Each History will <he iUustraited with one or more Portraits. The 

Portrs^ of 9on. J. Jj, Pickard, among ..others, will appear in the next number. 

It will be remembered that the March number ^wUch commences a New Yol- 

nme,) contains a history of tithe National Teachers* Association to the present 

time, with biographies and portraits of its Presidents. Nojc a few teachers we 

think wiU wish to secure the work. Price for jou» year, 1^3.00. Price for the 

JAsasth N<9., 50 centa. 

Address H. ^ABNAap* Hartford, Conn. 

Atlahtiq KoiQrHLT.»rTheJunAjaumb!er is one.of »the best that has beea pi^blish- 
ad;— indeed we think the ** Atlantic," nnMha some of its ootemporsriei^ BtMldJIy 
inprovas. W§ have |i|iaasuxf in ss^X^ aU^tigp to the AdTcrtiaemeat, 
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FtinsHBO.— Mr. Pickett condudes his first series of articles, ia this number, 
on " Gradation and Coarse of Study lor Schools." He has first subjected the 
plan to a partial test in some of the country schools, and with satisfactory re- 
Bttlts. This is the beginning of a movement which we hope will become geaeral 
and uniform, and extend the substantial advantages of a graduated course of 
study to all our mixed country schools. 

The Lecture on Pestalozzianism/ also concluded in this number, is invaluable 
to any yonng teacher who has the inteUigenoe to master its principles and the 
aptness to carry out its suggestions. The concluding remarks are all-important. 

Waupaca Co.— The " Scholars' Bxamination " for this county was to come off 
at Waupaca on the 3d of this month Representatives from the different schools 
of the county are to assemble for examination and to compete for prizes. .We 
be-speak for all a pleasant and profitable time. 

The County Association had a spirited session at Rural, April 5, and meets 

again at Waupaca, July 8. "A soldier" forcibly urges in the Waupaca 

Spiritf the benefits of the permanent establishment of a Normal School in that 
ooonty. The spirit and progress m educational matters which characterize this 
frontier county are worthy of all praise and imitation. The only thing to be 
ashamed of is that her untiring Superintendent is not paid a better salary. 

ExAinNATiONS.— From a number of letters received of late, we gather &vor- 
able indications of the result of the Spring Examination of Teachers. The 
standard of qualifications appears to be rising, and the number of " term certifi* 
cates," or licenses, to be diminishing. '* The necessity for granting them," says 
Hr. Alban, Supt. of Portage do., *' is fiet passing away," If in this county, still 
more so we trust in older ones. 

There is reason to believe that the present corps of County Superintendents is 
superior, as a whole, to the first set of incumbents. While the services and ex- 
perience of several good men are lost by a change, others that were inefficient 
are succeeded by better men. We regret the necessity which calls several Su- 
perintendents from their work during the summer, but we trust the teachers who 
lose their visits will double their diligence, and work all the more faithfully, in 
the remembrance that they may do much to make the next generation virtuous, 
loyal and patriotic. 

Taa PoBTBAlT.— The Portrait of Hon. J. L. Pidkard, engraved for the Ameri- 
can Joonial of Education, as well as for presentation to himself and to hia friends, 
wffl soon be completed, and promises to be a fine picture. To all who have sub- 
scribed towards it^ large fine copies, suitable for firaming, will be issued in due 
time. We take this opportunity to request those who are obtaining subscriptions 
to make returns soon; also, to say to say to Mr. Pickard's friends generally 
through the State, that the contribution of 60 cents towards tiie object witt se* 
care a copy. 
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NORMAL DKPARTMEOT OF THK UNnTBESITT. . 

The Fall Term will open we learn, at the appointed time, unless it shoold be 
foand expedient to delay a few dajs^ in which case due notice will be given. 
ProC Allen intends to be back at his post, and Miss lioody, as we undentand, 
will remain. We hope to see a foil attendance. 

DKi^t.— Besides a voluntary delay of a few da^rs, as menti'-aed below* tiie 
enlistment of a pressman in the 40th Regt and a pressure of work upon oar 
printers has prevented us from issuing this number till ten days later than usuaL 

SuBSCBiBXBS who may have paid to some one else but who receive in this num- 
ber a reminder of indebtedness, will undentand that the money has not been 
forwarded to us. Those upon whom we have to wait till past the end of tiie year 
we 4haU have to ask to send us 76 cents, and if they think that is too little^ 
they may send the dollar. 

THB FTTTUBS OF THE JOUBNAL. 

We have left our last form open till* the last moment, and delayed publicatfon 
several days, in order to announce, if possible^ that the Journal would go on. 
This we are at present unable to do, except upon a basis different fh>m that pro- 
posed last month in our Oiroular. Leaving out of the account a few remote 
new counties, from which we could expect little aid, we have fiivorable and de- 
cisive returns from some twelve or fifteen counties, or parts of counties^ being 
about one-fourth of the wholes and embracing about one-third of the population 
and teachers of the State. From these counties or districts we have reasonable 
assurance, in the aggregate, of nearly 700 subscribers, which is their proportion 
of 2000. We hereby tender our acknowledgements and thanks to the Superin- 
tendents especially of Waupaca, Portage, Wood, St Croix, Trempealeau, Adams, 
Sauk, Waushara, Milwaukee, Badne, Waukesha, Dane and Crawford coun- 
ties, for encouraging req^nses ; also, to all those teachers whp have made some 
efforts in behalf of the Journal. What a little effort and zeal mi^t do is seen 
in the fact that Waupaca county pledges 100 subscribers^ quite as many or more 
than there are teachers employed at one time; that Wood county does equal!/ 
well in proportion ; and that all the teachers in Madison, and all at an Assod- 
at^on in Oregon, (in Dr. Hooker^s Distnct) put down their names when asked. 

We have conduded on the whole, to go on. Last month lye proposed, in 
case we could secure a pledge before hand of a minimum of 1500 subscriptions^ 
to send the Journal to those counties which would do their part towards a sub- 
scription of 2000, for 88 cents. But as we have no promise at present of the 
minimujn asked fior, and are obJiged to assume all the risk of a limited patron- 
age, we must i^ all cases ask the dollar. We. refer the reader to our ProB|>eetaa 
on the' 2d page of the Cover. 

ly Our friends Trill readily see how important it is to us that they respond 
at onoe, in order that we may have some tolerable guide as to the number oi oopie 
of the July iaque which it will be proper to print. We aak each old subscriber 
to renew, and the patronage of our friends the District Clerks. 
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THIS IBSVITUTION if daaignad to giro a thorough prejiaration to teaohert of the 
Kbw or LXQHT GTMMAfTZOf . Inttmction vUl be giyen by a oorpa of competent teaohera 
and lectnrera : In the department of Oymnatticit by the Conductors ; in Anatoimy, 
Fkytioliogy, and Hygiene, by Profeaa ora in the Medical College of this city ; in Vocal 
Onltnre, by Mr. B. M. Booth. 

The Pirst Seaaion wilt begin on Wednesday, July 6th, 1804, and continue three montha 
The FM Count of three montha will qualify those who pursue it for profeaaionalteach- 
•ra of gymnaatiea. The Short Count of one month will be chiefly deroted to sudh ex- 
•rdaea aa may bo need in tfa* achool-room with immorable aeats, and will qualify the 
teacher to condnetphyalealeKeralaea in- aehoola. A CtrHjlMat will be given to those 
who aatlaiaelonly oomplete the Short Oonrae ; aM the Diploma ot the Inatltute to thoae 
who paaa an examination on the Full oonrae. 

Tbbiu :->f nil Gourae, Gentlemen, $50.00 Ladiea $40.00 

Short Conrae, " 25.00 « 20.00 

The demand for teaebera of gymnaatiea la great and growing. We are already reoeiring 
applieationa for the aerVieeaof graduates of the coming aeeslon. 
Por Gif oularfi addrasa the Condvetorf, Bos 4404, Chicago. 



A BOOK FOR E¥EBI TEACHER. 



ThS Nor|D9i| or, Methods of Teachin/^the CoimnonBrancliesr 

— Orthoepy, Orthography, Orammar, Oeogcaphy, Arithmetio, and Blooution, in- 
eluding the Oatlines, Teehnlcalltiei, XzplanatSone, ]>emoMtrations, Deflnitloni, and 
Methods, introductory and peculiar to each Branch. By AuniD Holbbook, PMnci. 
pal ot the Sonth-Weet Normal School, Lebanon, Ohio. 4^ pp., 12 mo. clotli. 

CONTENTS: 

Oeneral Olaaeifleation of GenerU Knowledge, with BeAaitlonB. 

Orthoepy and Orthography, with the Meant and Method! of taaoUng them ; inelnding 
the Olassiflcationi, Beflnitions, Charts, and the Plane ef teaching Spelling to all 
Grades of Scholare. 

Grammar, including Glasslilcations and Definitions ; also, new and improred Methods of 
teaching Etymology, Syntax, and AnAlysfe to Primary and Adranoed Glasses. 

Geography, including the best Methods of teaohlBg Primary, teoondary, and AdTiaeed 
Classes ; also, tall Instructions for Map Drawing. 

Arithmetic, including the best Methods of teaching Mental, Written, and Tfaeoretfeal 
Artthmetle ; also, an entire System of Classiflcatlons, also, new Meibode of Bemoa* 
•tration Ibr many Aiithmetieal Prlndples. 

elocution, or the art of Yocal Delirenr ; including Beading, Speaking, and GestleuW 
tions. This section ie designed to be used as a text-book in sflhools* in conneotien 
with the 8<<eoDd, which gires the means and methods of training the voice in the 
Articulate Sounds. It is also designed to precede or accompany any reading<-book 
already introduced into any school. 

Auo, the oth«r Tolumci of the . . ^ 

SCHOOL TEACHERS' LIBRARY, 

WELCH'S OBJECT LESSONS, for Primary TMohers, ....18 mo., mm. 

N ORTHEHD'S TEACHBR AMD PAREHT, 12 mo., mui. 

PAGE'S THEORY Sb PRACTICE OF TEACHING^.... « 

MANSFIELD OH AMERICAN EDUCATION, «> 

DE TOCCtUEYILLE'S AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS,. . ** 

DAYIES' LOGIC OF MATHEMATICS, *« 

MAYHEW ON UNIVERSAL EDUCATION, « 

ROOT ON SCHOOL AMUSEMENTS, « 

BATES* INSTITUTE LECTURES, «« 

HOLBROOK'S NORMAL METHOD OF TEACHING,. . " 

DWIGHT'S HIGHER CHRISTIAN EDUCATION, •< 

HISTORY OF THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATION, .... " 

BARNARD'S SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE, 8 vo., mas. * 

BARNARD ON NORMAL SCHOOLS «« 

BATES* TEACHERS' INSTITUTES, 

WELLS' GRADED SCHOOLS * COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 

By special arrangement with the pubUshers, the undersigned are enabled to fturnlih 
the Teachers and School Offlcen of Wis oensin, with the abore named volumes of the 
« Teachers' Library " at reduced rates. 

BLISS, EBERHAED & FESTNER, 
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